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Artictzn L—THE RELATION OF THOUGHT TO 
LANGUAGE. 









Ir has been a question with philologists whether thought can 
exist independent of language. The mental act and its vocal 
sign are supposed to have a contemporary origin. Thre rela- 
tion of thought to its symbol is somewhat analogous to that of 
souland body. Thought is the soul of language, and possibly 
is, in all cases, indestructible ; while words which are the signs 
of thought are subject to perpetual change and decay. The 
same thought does not always occupy the same abode, but 
changes its residence with the growth of knowledge and the 
lapse of time. Those intellectual notions which, apart from the 
pure mathematics, constitute the sum of human learning, are, 
from age to age, constantly appearing in new forms of expres- 
sion. Ideas, therefore, undergo a spevies of metempsychosis. 
They assume new bodies, when those which they at first inhab- 
ited become too strait for them. Each nation has its peculiar 
modes of thought and expression ; but words, in each succes- 
sive generation, assume new shades of meaning, or become 
entirely obsolete. The language of cultivated people differs 
from that of its infancy as much as the mouth of a majestic 
river hemmed in by embankments, wharves, and warehouses, 
VoL, XXv. 28 
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and bearing upon its bosom the commerce of a world, differs 
from the same river at its source, where the tiny streamlet 
might be turned aside by the foot of the traveler. 


“ A pebble in the streamlet scant, 
Has turned the course of many a river ; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 


Sometimes the change of signification in the words of a nation 
is only partial. The tenement of the original thought grows 
old and wears the marks of decay or disappears. The modifi- 
cation is similar to that which takes place in the human form. 
Friends who have not met for many years often become un- 
known to one another. If they associate together daily, they 
are not conscious of the effect which “ decay’s effacing fingers” 
are producing every hour upon their physical organizations. 
“ Vetustas,” says Varro, “pauca non depravat, multa tollit. 
Quem puerum vidisti formosum, hunc vides deformem in ¢e- 
necta. Tertium seculum non videt eam hominem, quem vidit 
primum.” Each breathing moment writes its history on the 
features of every living being. Thus, by slow gradations, the 
eye looses its lustre, the hair its glossy hue, the face its 
kindling glow, the form its youthful elasticity, and the whole 
constitution at length betokens a speedy dissolution. Words 
have asimilar history. Horace, with his usual beauty and felic- 
ity of expression, noted the growth and decay of language. 
“ As when the forest, with the bending year, 

First sheds the leaves which earliest appear, 

So, an old age of words maturely dies, 

Others new born in youth and vigor rise.” 

Bailly, the astronomer, observes, “The import of words 
changes with the times; their signification enlarging with the 
progress of knowledge. Languages are every moment perish- 
ing in detail from the variations introduced by custom ; they 
grow old like those that speak them, and like them gradually 
alter their features and form.” Sometimes, however, the 
thought seems to be inseparable from its outward tabernacle, 
and lies forever entombed in its own abode. Hence a dead 
language is not.inaptly styled “fossil poetry,” each word en- 
shrouding the offspring of creative imagination, like the shields 
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of those minute crustacese whose petrifactions constitute entire 
mountains ; and when those little adamantine shells are ground 
to powder, they give the most brilliant polish to the keenest 
Toledo or Damascus blade. So the words of departed genius 
give acumen to the intellect of the modern student. The oe- 
cupation of the witty Roman is not yet gone, who playfully 
says : 
“Then let me sharpen others, as the hone 
Gives edge to razors, though itself has none,” 
or.as it is infinitely better expressed in the original, 
“ Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipse secandi,” 

It is wonderful how extensive has been the transmigration 
of thought in our own language, and yet grammarians give 
very little attention to the fact. Whole libraries have been 
written to illustrate the dead languages; sometimes a single 
Greek particle is made the theme of an entire volume; while 
amajority of English and American scholars have never dur- 
ing their course of education been taught, nor have they 
paused to inquire the original meaning of a single particle in 
our native tongue. In truth, most students look upon preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and articles, as convenient hooks and 
bands to unite words, phrases, clauses, and sentences, but re- 
gard them as utterly insignificant. They are mere expletives 
without meaning. About once ip a century, an acute critic 
like John Horne Tooke, or Dean Trench, makes the whole lite- 
rary heavens luminous with his etymological pyrotechnics which 
are gazed at, admired, quoted, eulogized, and then forgotten. 
We always take a deeper interest in the remote and obscure 
both in time and space than in things present and familiar. 
A piece of mechanism which is always beneath our eye, how- 
ever complicated and ingenious it may be in construction, 
ceases to interest. So is it with the structure and signification 
of the speech we daily use. It changes upon our tongues, and 
we regard it as immutable; even in our commonest terms a new 
signification has frequently supplanted the old; and etymology 
gives us no certain clue to their meaning. The paper on which 
We write carries us back in imagination to the banks of the 
Nile, where the infant Moses was cradled; and while we write 
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the name of the Jewish Jawgiver, we are reminded that an 
important fact in his history is incorporated in it. Pliny 
affirms that the bark of the Egyptian papyrus was first used 
for manuscripts after the founding of Alexandria. Prior to 
this date men wrote upon the leaves of the palm, and afterward 
upon the bark of certain trees. Sometimes records were upon 
leaves of lead rolled up, and private documents were made of 
tablets covered with linen or wax. Our volume, too, had its 
origin in the sheet of papyrus or parchment which was rolled 
round a cylinder like a modern map, for preservation. Our 
book is said to be the Anglo Saxon “ boc,” which signifies a 
beech. The wood of that tree was used for the old Runic in- 
scriptions of the Gothic nations. Those mysterious characters 
called “ Runes” were supposed to possess magical powers to 
stop a sailing vessel or flying arrow, to excite love or hate or 
even raise the dead. Rude nations always regard written ree- 
ords with awe. The runes were craftily employed by the priest- 
hood to increase the popular superstition. Eccleston, in his 
“English Antiquities,” says that the word itself means secrecy. 
Other critics derive it from the Teutonic word “run” or “ ra- 
na,” which means a furrow or line, and would be equivalent to 
the English word verse, from “ verto,” to turn, because when a 
line of poetry was read or scanned, the reader turned to begin 
another. The Runic inscriptions were cut upon stone as well 
as wood. “Very good specimens of Runes may be found on 
a pillar at Bewcastle, and a font in the church at Bridekirk in 
Cumberland.” They were retained by the Danes and Iceland- 
ers as late as the fourteenth century. The Anglo-Saxon word 
for letter is “ staef,” possibly associated with the staff or wand 
on which the runes were cut or engraved. Thus our ancestors 
converted the bark of trees into books; their foliage furnished 
us with leaves and their branches with staves or letters. The 
Bible, that book of books, is but the Greek term for the inner 
bark of a tree which was of old employed by the seribe. When 
we speak of an author’s style which, a French critic asserts, is the 
man who writes, the idea suggested is infinitely removed from 
the stylus or iron graver with which Roman gentlemen wrote 
on waxen tablets. We denominate the best authors of any age 
classics. We speak of aclassical style as indicating perfection 
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of composition. The phrase “ auctores classici” was proba- 
bly derived from the “ classes ” which Servius Tullius instituted. 
He divided the people into five classes, according to their 
wealth. The pauper multitude were called “censi capite ” and 
were without political influence. They were also called “ prole- 
tarii,” from “ proles,” offspring, as though their chief vocation 
was to multiply the polls, or the oi woAdci. +The rich and noble 
only possessed property and power; and the “ comitia cen- 
turiata” were called to vote by classes, according to their wealth ; 
hence it was an honor, as in modern society and in colleges, to 
belong to the upper classes. The century first called to vote 
was named “ prerogativa.” It was natural that this term, 
“classic,” should be transferred to those who were reputed to 
be the richest in intellectual stores, and enjoyed the prerogative 
of superior scholarship. The men who robbed these original 
authors of the fruits of their labors, as the Roman poetaster 
did Virgil, were called “ plagiarii.” This word was at first 
applied to kidnappers who were punished with blows and were 
regarded as a species of legal whipping posts upon which the 
lictors might break up their fasces. Then it was employed to 
describe those who stole other men’s thoughts or claimed to be 
the authors of books which they never wrote. So the English 
word “plagiary” is a legitimate descendant of the Greek 
thnyi, a blow. Plague, with a very different meaning, is from 
thesame root. Sir Philip Sidney, in his “ Defense of Poesy,” 
says: “ Among the Romans, a poet was called vates, which is 
adiviner, foreseer, or prophet, as by his conjoined words vaticin- 
tum and vaticinari is manifest ; 80 heavenly a title did that ex- 
cellent people bestow on this heart-ravishing knowledge.” 
[The Vatican is said to derive its name from the same source, 
because the hill on which the papal palace stands was once the 
seat of Etruscan divination.] ‘* And,” says the same author, 
“so far were they carried in to the admiration thereof that they 
thought in the changeable hitting upon any such verses, great 
foretokens of their following fortunes were placed, whereupon 
grew the word of Sortes Virgilianaw, when by sudden opening 
Virgil’s book, they lighted upon some verse, as it is reported 
by many, whereof the histories of the emperor’s lives are full. 
Although it were a very vain and godless superstition ; as also 
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it was to think spirits were commanded hy such verses; where- 
upon this word charms derived from carmina cometh, so yet 
serveth to show the great reverence those wits were held in, 
since both the oracles of Delphos and the Sybil’s prophecies 
were wholly delivered in verses.” ‘One generation [of 
thoughts] passeth and another cometh.” The Nestor of to-day 
looks upon the very houses which were familiar to his eye in 
childhood, but the occupants are changed. He has become 
a stranger in the home of his youth. He has outlived his com- 
panions and himself. The advancing age uses a new dialect 
or gives to the old new significancy. The forms of expres- 
sion are seen upon the printed page, but strange thoughts 
dwellin them. The progress of time and events modifies the 
meaning of the most common terms in our language; and ety- 
mology ceases to be a guide in defining them. Ifa man should 
date his epistle on Thursday, Jan. 4, Anno Domini 1861, he 
literally recognizes the worship (worth-ship) cf the German 
Thor, the Roman Janus, and the Saviour of lost men. The day 
and the month were sacred to heathen divinities; the era, 
from which he dates, announces the birth of the Son of God 
who came to destroy the works of those very “devils” which 
the Gentiles worshiped. If a traveler commence his journey 
(originally a day’s march, from des) on Tuesday in the month 
of March, he may be seeking to propitiate Tuisco, the guardian 
god of the old Germans, or Mars, the bloody founder of the 
Roman state. To avoid such idolatry the Quaker designates the 
month and the day by numerals, and the very devout Puseyite 
christens anew the days of the week and the months of the year. 
The following advertisement of a new prayer book appeared 
not long since in “* The English Churchman.” “ This work will 
be brought out regularly at F. Gilmour’s, High Street, Sarum, 
every Ascension day (heathenishly called Thursday), and will 
be in the hands of the London and Oxford booksellers every 
Passion day, dedicated by all Protestants to the heathen god- 
dess, Friga.” Such persons understand the potency of names 
as well as places in perpetuating a creed. The faithful will 
often worship the shrine after the god has departed. That 
sturdy iconoclast, John Knox, advocates the extermination of 
both. His motto was: “Pull down the nests, and the 
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rooks will fly away.” Destroy the people’s reverence for 
forms of worship and forms ofspeech, and the Puseyite’s occu- 
pation is gone. A writer in the Edinburgh Review in the num- 
ber for October, 1853, speaking of this class of mediseval fossils, 
says: “Who does not recognize when he meets them, in the 
railway or the street, the clipped shirt collar, the stiff and tie- 
less neckcloth, the M. B. coat and cassock waistcoat, the crop- 
ped hair and the unwhiskered cheek? Who does not know 
that the wearer of this costume will talk of the Holy Altar, 
and the Blessed Virgin, of Saint Ignatius Loyola, and Saint 
Alphonso Liguori? And that he will date his letters on the 
eve of Saint Chad,’ or the morrow of Saint Martin? Who 
has not seen the youthful Presbyter bowing to the altar and 
turning his back to the people? Who has not heard him in- 
toning the prayers and preaching in the surplice on the holy 
obedience due from the laity to the clergy? * * * * * 
Who has not noticed the gaudy furniture of his church, the 
tippeted altar, the candles blazing at noonday, the wreaths of 
flowers changing their colors with feast or fast, the mediseval 
emblems embroidered on the altar cloth ?”’ 

In church, as in battle, the eyes are first smitten. The 
Catholics understood this principle and availed themselves of 
it, to the fullest extent, in the conversion of barbarian nations. 
They fixed their attention and elicited their interest by magnifi- 
cent cathedrals with splendid adornings, by gorgeous shows, 
pomps, and processions. They substituted Christian for heathen 
festivals, and gave new names to holy days and sacred places. 
They have not yet succeeded in baptizing anew the days of 
the week and the names of the months. ‘*Thus,” said the 
venerable Fuller, “ we see the whole week bespattered with 
Saxon idols, whose pagan gods were the godfathers of the days. 
This same zealot may behold as the object of necessary refor- 
mation, designing to have the days of the week new dipt and 
called after other names. Though indeed this supposed scan- 
dal will not offend the wise, as beneath their notice, and cannot 
offend the ignorant as above their knowledge.” Sydney Smith 
in ridicule of the theological fopperies of the Tractarians used to 
date his letters on “ Washing-day,” or “The Eve of Ironing- 
day.” The Romans, after their conversion to Christianity, re- 
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taining their love of astrology, named each day of the week 
from the heaven!y body which was supposed to rule its first 
hour. The French still preserve substantially the same names. 
Sunday, dies solis, also dies Dominicus, or the Lord’s day, is 
Dimanche ; Monday, dies lunae, Zundi ; Tuesday, dies Mar- 
tis, Mardi ; Wednesday, dies Mercurii, Mercredi ; Thursday, 
dies Jovis, Jeudi ; Friday, dies Veneris, Vendredi ; Saturday, 
dies Saturni, Samedi. The Babylonians, the inventors of 
astrology, first designated the days of the week by the names 
of the heavenly bodies that were supposed to rule them. The 
Arabs who, also, measured time by weeks, distinguished days 
by numbers. The Jews gave name tono day but the Sabbath. 
We, also, have in our language some other traces of Chaldean 
lore. We speak of a manof Mercurial, Martial, Saturnine, or 
Jovial temperament, without reviving the worship of the Olym- 
pian gods, or assuming that he was born when the planet Mer- 
eury, Mars, Saturn, or Jupiter, was in the ascendant. Here 
mythology, astrology, and philology meet and embrace one 
another in loving fellowship. We have the temples which 
different divinities have successively occupied; but new sons 
are now enshrined in their places. The process by which a 
secondary meaning gradually steals into the abode of an old 
thought is happily illustrated by the Latin word “ fastus,” de- 
rived probably from the Greek root, pacxw, pmi, Latin, fari. 
Applied as a descriptive epithet to dies, it indicated the right 
to speak or plead, in the courts, on that day. Its plural “ fasti” 
was a calendar or record of festivals, courts, and holydays. 
With “ ne” prefixed, “ nefastus” denoted an inauspicious day, 
one when business could not be transacted, when the courts 
were closed. Unlucky days were “nefasti.” They were un- 
lucky because the gods were angry. Ovid says, speaking of 
days: 
“Tile nefastus erit per quem tria verba silentur, 
Fastus erit per quem lege licebit agi.” 

The three legal terms alluded to, which could not be uttered, 
on a dies nefastus, were “do,” “ dico,” and “addico.” The 
same epithet, nefasti, applied to men, denoted the highest 
criminality. “Fatum” from the same root was originally a 
simple utterance ; used with reference to the gods, an oracle, 
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lastly, fate, which is almost infinitely removed from mere 
speech. Possibly “fanum,” a consecrated place, may be from 
“fandum,” hence “pro-fani” applied to those who stood 
before the holy place, the uninvited whose bad morals ex- 
elnded them. As our ideas enlarge, the names we give them, 
also, expand. All men, in all ages, have gazed upon the same 
firmament. The Chaldean shepherd, the Hebrew seer, and the 
Christian astronomer, have but little in common in their no- 
tions of the stars. David’s piety was kindled almost into ec- 
stasy when he sang, in matchless strains:— The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth his handy 
work.” What intensity of meaning has been added to these 
very words by the discoveries of modern science! To the 
armed eye of a Newton, a Laplace, or a Hershell, the constel- 
lations are not the same objects which the Chaldean shepherds 
named or the Hebrew king admired. The names remain, but 
a new soul dwells in them. 

No terms in our language are more familiar to us than 
“heaven,” “earth,” and “hell ;” but if we seek for the primi- 
tive signification of these words, we find it has little affinity 
with our present definitions of them. Heaven is said to be the 
perfect participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb “ heaf-an” or “ heaf- 
ian,” English to heave, to raise, or elevate. Hence, heaven is 
something heaved or hoven up. An old writer says :—‘ The 
name /eaven, albeit it was of our ancestors written heofen, 
yet carried it like sense or signification, as now it doth, being 
as much as to say as heaven or heaved up, to wit:—The place 
that is elevated.” The rude notion here presented resembles 
that which is ascribed, by some critics, to the old Hebrews. 
Their firmament, say they, was an elevated solid expanse, 
resting cn pillars and having windows which were providen- 
tially opened to let down the waters that were ‘‘above the 
firmament.” Earth is derived by Horne Tooke, from the 
Gothic “ er-ian” to eare or plow. It is thought to be the 
third person singular of that verb which, by a change from 
“he eareth,” to “that which is eared” or that which one 
eareth or ploweth, becomes our modern word, earth. An old 
version of I. Cor. ix. 10, reads: “ He that erith, owith to ere 
in hope.” Shakespeare makes Richard II. say: 
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“That power I have, discharge; and let them go 
To ear the land, that hath some hope to grow, 
For I have none,” 


The above deriviation is analogous to other English words with 
the same termination: as sloth, that which sloweth; strength, 
that which stringeth; growth, that which groweth ; smith, 
one that smiteth. So the ordinal numbers are probably formed 
as “tenth” that which ten-eth, or maketh ten. How unlike 
was the primitive idea of earth as simply a place of culture or 
tillage, from the globe we inhabit,—the planet (or wanderer) 
that annually makes its circuit around the sun. The words, 
hell, hill, hole, hall, and hull, are said to be from the same root, 
the Anglo-Saxon “ hel-an,” German “hullen,” to cover or con- 
ceal. “ Hell is that which is covered over, that is to say, hid- 
den or covered in low obscurity.” 

The name of a thing includes all the known properties of it, 
when the name is first imposed. With the progress of knowl- 
edge, the original signification becomes so expanded as to 
lose its identity or entirely disappears and gives place to a suc- 
cessor. When a nation changes its religion, all sacred terms 
at once assume new force. When the God of Revelation se- 
lected the Greek tongue to be the medium of his communica- 
tions to men, all the words of that language expressive of re- 
ligious ideas were suddenly regenerated and received new life. 
The heaven of the Greeks was a concave hemisphere resting 
on the verge of the earth, with an opening in it through which 
the peak of Olympus stfetched upward into pure ether. 
Ovgavis was, also, used for Olympus, the seat of the gods and 
for the welkin or atmosphere in which birds fly. The same 
word uttered or written by a Christian represented the abode 
of God and all holy intelligences, a place of unspeakable glory, 
purity, and bliss. The gods worshiped by the Greeks in their 
best estate were but little superior to their living heroes. They 
were subject to like passions and enjoyed the same pleasures. 
In the darkest phases of their character, they fell below the 
standard of their best worshipers. In this view, Pope calls 
them : 


“ Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust.” 
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The name which they individually bore was adopted by 
inspired apostles to represent Him who is “ of purer eyes than 
to behold evil,” who is said to be both “light” and “ love.” 
How completely has the Greek word és been vacated of its 
original meaning and filled with the idea of ‘‘ Him who inhab- 
ited eternity!” On the other hand the Greek demons had but 
littlein common with the devils of the Scripture. Some of them 
were benevolent, some merely passionate, fickle, and restless ; 
others, dark, unpropitious, or positively mischievous. Noone 
of them could with any propriety represent “ the tall archangel 
rained” of Milton, or the Apollyon of the Revelator. The 
xaxig daivwv or evil demon of the tragedians is never the 4:Go0r0s 
of the New Testament, the mighty deceiver, the slanderer of 
his brethren, the prince of the kingdom of evil, but rather an 
avenging angel to doom with curses, or inflict penalties. The 
word da‘uwv is often derived from daiw, to divide or to distribute ; 
hence the demons alloted the destinies of men, whether good 
or bad, and were regarded as benevolent or malevolent according 
to the portions they brought. The Greeks and Romans both 
ascribed envy and malignity, at times, to the best of their dei- 
ties. Auschylus says, +d éciov pdovepiv, the deity isenvious. Juve- 
nal uses the phrase “malignis numinibus,” and says that the 
jealous gods sometimes overturn whole families at their own 
request. They grant the prayers of men to their hurt, because 
they hate them. The names which such divinities bore re- 
ceived new significance when employed by the sacred writers. 
They were compelled to do service in another station and to 
be the symbols of other and higher thoughts. The old de- 
mons went out of their abode and other spirits more wicked 
than they entered in and dwelt there. “It is interesting,” 
says an English critic, to watch the transit of the classical into 
the romantic fable;—to see Jason and Medea reappear as 
knight and sage princess; to find the fates transformed into 
demons keeping watch over Proserpine, and to recognize Cer 
berus in that hideous giant, horrible and high, who guards the 
melancholy castle of king Pluto. It is yet more so in the high 
provinces of thought, to trace the transmigration of error or 
truth into forms familiar to a later eye, and to observe the re- 
sumption, as in a new element, of conflicts apparently decided 
long since.” The classic passes into the romantic; from Ro- 
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man, the first symbol of strength, power, and durability, comes 
romantic, now the most expressive term for that which is 
strange, fanciful, and improbable. The change which time 
has wrought in the word “asylum,” is equally striking. It 
is derived from “a” privitive, and evAdw, to draw, indicating 
that it was unlawful to drag from the altar the man who had 
sought shelter there from his pursuers. The person who thus 
sought the sanctuary in the temple was usually a criminal ; his 
heart was laden with guilt and his hands defiled with blood. 
The design of such a regulation, as under the Mosaic code, 
was doubtless to protect those who had accidently committed 
manslaughter or those who were unjustly accused; but the 
vilest felons, traitors, and murderers availed themselves of the 
privilege which religion secured to the innocent. In modern 
times, guilt does not seek an asylum, but virtuous poverty and 
hopeless sorrow. The poor, the blind, the halt, and insane are 
the inmates of Christian asylums. The gospel has converted 
the very haunts of crime into retreats for the wretched. Here, 
too, the old temple remains, but a new divinity presides in it. 
“ The poor have the gospel preached unto them.” 
“ The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 
The charities that soothe and heal and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers.” 

Religion itself has a new soul. It was in the Latin tongue 
(from re and digo) a binding again, an attempt to rebind and 
restrain the natural conscience by such feeble sanctions as their 
mythology afforded. Religion now performs a higher and ho- 
lier office. It binds again the lost sinner to “the Father of 
light, from whom cometh down every good and perfect gift.” 
It begets in the heart a new allegiance and attaches the soul 
in willing homage to the service of the King of kings. Such 
is the binding, the obligation to obedience which the gospel 
creates. Cicero gives a different etymology to this word. In 
his treatise “de Natura Deorum” he introduces one of the in- 
terlocutors in the dialogue, saying: “Those who diligently 
perused and, as we may say, read or practiced over again 
all the duties relating to the worship of the gods were called 
religiosi, religious, from relegendo, reading over or practicing, 
as elegantes ex eligendo, from choosing or making a good 
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choice ; diligentes ex diligendo from attending to what we love.” 
Whatever may be the origin of the word, it is certain that there 
is no theme of human discourse, in which the meaning of words 
so often escapes or yields to a new sense as in religion. Every 
sect has its shibboleth, its distinctive symbols, and technical 
terms. All parties employ the language of the Bible, but each 
attaches a peculiar meaning to its words. Men who differ, toto 
clo, in their creed, still use the same terms to express their 
belief. The most “liberal ” neologist, who places all religions 
upon the same level, who classes Plato with Paul as inspired 
men, nevertheless styles himself a Christian, and employs the 
language of the Bible to enforce his logic. “ Belief,” says Mr. 
Emerson, “ consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul; 
unbelief in denying them.” Hence every man’s belief is his 
truth, and belief is “constitutional ;” sin is a “ defect,” but not 
at all subversive of the sinner’s truth or faith. We make our 
own religion; create our own God, and decide our own des- 
tiny. God is the Saxon word “ good” and that is only good to 
each man which he esteems to beso. We may, therefore, take 
Horne Tooke’s theory for our guide. He says: “ Trux, as we 
now write it, or TREW, as it was formerly written, means simply 
and merely that which is rrowep. And instead of its being 
arare commodity on earth, except only in words, there is noth- 
ing but rrurH in the world. That every man in his communi- 
cation with others should speak that which he rroweru is of so 
great importance to mankind, that it ought not to surprise us if 
we find the most extravagant and exaggerated praises bestowed 
upon trurH. But truth supposes mankind, for whom and by 
whom alone the word is formed and to whom alone the word is 
applicable. If no man, no trrurs. There is, therefore, no such 
thing as eternal, immutable, everlasting Trot; unless man- 
kind, such as they are at present, be, also, eternal, immutable, 
and everlasting. Two persons may contradict each other and 
yet both speak the ¢ruth ; for the rrutn of one person may be 
opposite to the TruTH of another. To speak trurn may be a 
vice as well as a virtue; for there are many occasions where it 
ought not to be spoken.” Butler was, therefore, no satirist 
when he said : 


“For breaking an oath and lying 
Is but a kind of self-denying.” 
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The same holds true (or, in Tooke’s language is trowed or 
thought by him) of justice and right. He says: “ Rien is no 
other than Recr-wm (regitwm) the past participle of the Latin 
verb regere. Whence in Italian you have /?itto ; from drigere, 
DIRITTO, DeITTO; whence the French have their ancient protcr 
and their modern prorr, being no other than the past participle 
directum.” Just, in the same manner is formed from jubere, 
in the participle justwm. The etymologies may be correct, but 
the inferences derived from them are monstrous. Literally 
interpreted a right conduct is that which is regally ordered ; “a 
just man is such as he is commanded to be, gui leges juraque 
servat, who observes and obeys the things laid down and 
commanded.” The law is that which is aid down; the right 
hand is that which by education we are ordered to use; and 
the other is simply leaved or left. Of course right and justice 
must vary with the authority which orders and commands, 
What is right, just, and true, to-day, may be wrong, unjust, 
and false, to-morrow. Says Mr. Emerson: “That which I call 
right or goodness is the choice of my constitution; and that 
which I call heaven, and inwardly aspire after, is the state or 
circumstance desirable to my constitution.” Man is, therefore, 
not only a law unto himself, but he is his own lawgiver. God, 
like his works, has an inconstant natwre, which term, as Cole- 
ridge defines it from the Latin “ naturus,” is “that which is 
about to be born.” In this pantheistic sense, God is ever be- 
coming or developing into visible creation. He isconsequently 
impersonal or “the ever streaming immanence of the spirit in 
matter,” a mere anima mundi, or blind, unconscious, energy 
like the law of gravitation. Dr. Bushnell in his work entitled 
“ Nature and the Supernatnral” borrows the definition of 
Coleridge. Dr. Hickok in his “ Rational Cosmology ” adopts 
it. This idea pervades the reasoning of both authors. Admit- 
ting that “ natura” is derived from “naturus,” the abstract 
noun, even in Latin, soon lost all relation to futurity. Instead 
of denoting the flux and progress of things in process of devel- 
opment, it rather indicated their fixed and permanent con- 
stitution. When Cicero says, “ mundum natura administrari,” 
he doubtless refers to the unchangeable laws of the uni- 
verse. When Horace, using the word in a moral sense, says, 
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“Naturam expellas furea, tamen usque recurret,” he mani- 
festly refers to the “bent” of our disposition, which now 4s, 
and is not “about to be” other than it is, To live according 
to nature, as the old Stoics taught, is to obey her immutable 
laws. Her teaching, then, is consentaneous with the highest 
wisdom. Juvenal says, “ Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud 
Sapientia dicit.” Jf God and the Universe are identical, as 
the pantheists teach, he is, of course, subject to change. He 
becomes personal and conscious only in man during the brief 
period of his earthly existence. ‘ All this deep power in 
which we exist,” says Mr. Emerson, “and whose beatitude is 
all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect in 
every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer 
and the spectacle, the subject and the object are one.” * * 
“ All mind is one.” Death, of course, is an absorption into 


the infinite and absolute. Bliss, as the Vedas also teach, is 
unconsciousness ; hence this “profound thinker” arrives at 
the startling conclusion that ‘‘ man, though in brothels or jails, 
or on gibbets, is on his way to all that is good and true.” 
Such men are called philosophers and reformers! Such jargon, 
such miserable sophistry, is called wisdom! In the end, sin 


and holiness, truth and falsehood, God and Nature, are de- 
monstrably identical. 

“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;” or rather be- 
come absorbed in the infinite. If this is not annihilation, it is 
fearfully like it. Cicero, speaking of this same doctrine which 
seems so new to us when presented in an English dress, says: 
“Pythagoras, who supposed the deity to be one soul mixing 
with and pervading all nature, from which our souls are taken, 
did not consider that the Deity himself must be maimed and 
torn by the rending of every human soul from him; nor, that 
when the human mind is afflicted (as it often is), part of the 
Deity must likewise be afflicted, which cannot be. If the 
human mind were a god, how could it be ignorant of any 
thing?” In reply to this question, it is sufficient to say that 
the minds of modern sages do assume to know everything; 
and whoever cannot see over them must admit, that to him 
they are infinite. You ask the modern Sir Oracle; was Jesus 
sent from God? Yes; he had a mission like that of Zoroaster’ 
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or Confucius. Did he speak from divine inspiration? Yes; 
all genius is inspired. “It is a scintillation of the Infinite, a 
beam of the universal mind.” Homer, Milton, and Shakes- 
peare were inspired to sing; Socrates and Plato to teach; 
Newton and Laplace to investigate; Washington and Tell to 
vindicate liberty. Here is an apotheosis of genius and power 
which will justify the Chinaman in paying divine honors to 
his ancestors; the Greek, in worshiping his benefactor; the 
Catholic in praying to his saint. Why not? If God be hon- 
ored in all his parts, are not the parts equal to the whole? 
The philosopher may worship himself with reason ; for he 
knows no higher God than that which is manifested in his own 
consciousness. Coleridge tells us of one who so reverenced 
his own being that he never spoke of himself without taking 
off his hat. He stood “ discovered” (as the old English hath 
it) in the presence of his God. The pantheist eschews prayer; 
because he knows that “ mens’ prayers are a disease of the 
will.” Language and opinions, words and thought act recip- 
rocally upon each other. The philosopher’s views are always 
more or less modified by his method of research and his modes 
of expression. The theologian’s creed is greatly confirmed or 
invalidated by the technical terms he employs. Rigid form- 
ule, like breaks upon the moving train, arrest progress. 
False or inadequate definitions lead into positive errors. An 
ardent polemic is often perverted by his own logic; so a 
wily advocate frequently becomes the dupe of his own rhetoric. 
They both believe what they wish to believe; and, the greater 
their ability to reason and persuade, the more fatal their influ- 
ence upon themselves and others. Partisans and sectarians 
always have their battle cries, and that man, who has the skill 
to originate them, must be a leader. In the first war with 
England, our fathers fought under banners bearing this motto: 
“ Taxation and representation inseparable.” In the second 
war with the same nation, our war cry was: “ Free-trade and 
sailors’ rights.” In the recent civil war, which has brought 
sorrow to every hearth-stone in the land, three very significant 
and potent countersigns for the defenders of the Government 
,and the Constitution were furnished by a single “ represen{a- 
tive man,” to wit: “ The higher law ;” “ No more compro 
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mises ;” and “ the irrepressible conflict.” These phrases have 


stirred the public mind quite as much as the pulpit and the 
press. The true partisan not only “ flouts the sky” with his 
banners, but he uses the dialect of his party, wears the emblems 
of his faith upon his person, and exhibits them in his dwell- 
ing. It is often easy to determine a man’s religious or political 
status, by observing the ornaments he wears, the books that 
lie upon his centre-table, or the pictures that adorn his parlor 
walls. The different nationalities that compose our great re- 
public keep up their distinctive organizations by the names 
which they affix to their books, their journals, and their 
churches. A daily Gazette, with an “Irish,” ‘“ Celtic,” 
“French,” or “German” prefix, is a perpetual promoter of 
national animosities, and an effectual estoppel to the Ameri- 
canization of our foreign population. The same holds true of 
religious sects. Where religious books and newspapers are 
labeled ‘“ Episcopalian,” “ Presbyterian,” ‘“ Congregational,” 
“ Methodist,” or “ Baptist.” the readers of them are constantly 
reminded of their allegiance to their creed and church, Ety- 
mologies and the “usus loquendi” of different ages are fre- 
quently employed to give additional force to sectarian appella- 
tions ; but classical usage, New Testament usage, and English 
usage, are very diverse standards. The theology (éeoAcyia) 
of Plato differs essentially from that of Paul or Parker. The 
ixxdygia of Thucydides fails to aid the exegete in the in- 
terpretation of the é«xAnsia of the New Testament. A new 
meaning flows into these words from the pen of inspiration. 
We infer, therefore, that classical usage in respect to Saérrw and 
Sarrif«, furnishes rather presumptive than demonstrative evi- 
dence of their true import. Etymology and ancient use make 
our bishops, overseers; our presbyters, elders; our clergy, 
mere clerks, our priests (pre and sto) ministers of the altar. 
From such sources, we gain but little aid in interpreting such 
significant phrases as “the grace of God;” “the cross of 
Christ ;” “justification by faith ;” and “the sanctification of 
the Spirit.” Here, Scripture usage is our only authority. 
The same difficulty occurs in defining some very common 
phrases and words in our own language. We talk now of 
giving to a convict “the benefit of the clergy.” Most men 
VOL, XXV. 29 
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think that spiritual consolation instead of a pardon is intend- 
ed. When few men could read and write, a “learned clerk,” 
who had forfeited his life by crime, was pardoned, because of 
his accomplishments. This was styled “the benefit of the 
clergy.” Blackstone informs us that “ the King’s Exchequer” 
was so named from the checked cloth that covered the table 
behind which the money-changers sat. The odious “Court of 
the star chamber.” which was so oppressive under the Tudors, 
was so named because the ceiling of the room, where the in- 
quisitors sat, was dotted with stars by the painter’s brush. 
Gibbon tells us that “ Paddy” or “ Patrick,” a very common 
appellation of the Irish, is identical with the old Roman 
“ patricius,’ patrician, from ‘ pater,” a senator. “‘ What a 
fall was there, my countrymen!” The very ink with which 
we write boasts a remarkable genealogy. It was not at 
first black but purple, as used by the court of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. Says De Vere: “Both the color and the 
gold with which the manuscripts were embellished were 
burnt in, hence the names of ¢vxav¢rpov and encaustic.” The 
process was not unknown to the Romans, for Ovid (in 
Fastis) speaks of it; the Codex Argenteus is, also, probably 
encaustic. The latter technical term has furnished “ inchi- 
ostro” to Italy, “encre” to France, and “ink” to England. 
The German “tinte” is commonly derived from “ tingere.” 
Sir Thomas More was, perhaps, the most illustrious of 
English martyrs who died for their religious opinions. He 
was a sincere Catholic. What is it to be sincere? This 
word is derived from the practice of filling flaws in articles of 
furniture with wax to hide their defects. Hence “sine cera,” 
without wax, indicated superior excellence ; used in a moral 
sense, it denoted purity and integrity. Trace the word 
“catholic” to its elements, xart and “odog, and observe its 
general meaning. The latter element may be connected by 
regular descent, with our word “ whole,” which etymologically 
is holiness. When the Saviour said, ‘ Be ye therefore per- 
feet, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” he 
doubtless referred to completeness of character, such as was 
shadowed forth by the Roman phrase, “ Totus, teres, et rotun- 
dus.” Sir Thomas More, the martyr (or witness to what he 
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trowed or thought) gave us an ideal of a perfect common- 
wealth, like that of Plato, and called it Utopia. From this 
came wtopian, an epithet which, like Quixotic, from the 
Spanish, has often proved a more effective weapon than argu- 
ment, when wielded by conservatives and tories against inno- 
vators and democrats. If the public can be made to believe 
that a reformer is utopian or quixvtic in his plans, his occupa- 
tion is gone. Either of these adjectives, associated in the 
people’s minds with any measure, however beneficent, is as 
fatal to it as the poisonous sting of the American * hum-bug,” 
Sir Thomas More lost his head for asserting the real presence 
in the Eucharist, and maintaining that the priest spoke the 
truth when he said, “ hoc est corpus,” which words our con- 
jurors have profanely converted into hocus-pocus. Mr. Marsh, 
in his “ Lectures on the English Language,” gives us a de- 
lightful biography of the little word “grain,” as used by 
Milton, in the following quotation : 
“ Come pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in robe of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic train.” 
Grain here means purple. It is derived from the Latin 
“ granum,” a seed or kernel, which was applied to a little in- 
sect of the genus coceus, having aseed-like form, and found on 
a species of oak, the “ quercus coccifera” of the botanists, 
on all the Mediterranean coasts. This little insect, coceum or 
granum, yields a beautiful purple dye, called in commerce, 
kermes. lt is said that the city and territory of Granada re- 
ceived its name from the abundance of grain or coceum 
gathered there. 

Mr. Marsh adds: “ Kermes, which I have used as a synonym 
of grana or grain, is the Arabic and Persian name of the 
coccus insect, and the word occurs in a still older form, krmi, 
in Sanserit. From this root are derived the words carmine 
and crimson, common to all the European languages. The 
Roman sometimes applied to the coccus the generic name, ver- 
miculus, a little worm or insect. Vermiculus is the diminu- 
tive of vermis, which is doubtless cognate with the Sanscrit 
krmi, as is also the English word worm. From vermiculus 
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comes. vermilion, the name of an allied color, erroneously 
supposed to be produced by the kermes, though in fact of a 
different origin, and, I may add, that cochineal, as the name 
both of a dye which has now almost wholly superseded the 
European grain, and of the American insect which produced 
it, is derived through the Spanish, from coccum, the Latin 
name of the Spanish insect.” Hence, to dye in grain, origi- 
nally meant to dye with kermes, to dye purple or crimson ; 
then, to dye with fast colors, lastly to dye in the raw material. 
Truly, the history of a word is often worth more than the 
history of a campaign. This is true of many despised aad 
misused terms in our language. The Anglo-Saxon element is 
by far the most forcible and expressive portion of the English 
tongue; but many of the words which are most significant 
are vulgar; and why? Simply because the nobility, who 
accompanied William the Conqueror, spoke French, and gave 
tone to polite discourse. The rude speech of the subjugated 
peasants was associated with their servile condition. Their 
words, like themselves, were made to peform all kinds of 
menial service. The very names which designated their em- 
ployments became ignoble and mean: knave was once a lad or 
child; widlain a peasant, belonging to the villa or gentleman’s 
country seat ; verlet, a serving man ; bvor, a farmer ; and churl, 
a strong fellow. Jmp was originally a term of dignity. 
Shakespeare, in ‘ Love’s Labor lost,” says: 
“‘ Sadness is one and the self-same thing, dear imp.” 
Ancient Pistol shouts at the coronation of Henry V.: 


“The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp of fame.” 


Lord Cromwell in a letter to Henry VIII. speaks of Prince 
Edward as that godlike imp, and prays that he may long 
reign. He is, also, called by Churchyard, “impe of Grace.” 
An amusing use of the same word occurs in old Bacon’s 
“ Pathway to Prayer.” He says: “Let us pray for the pres- 


ervation of the king’s most excellent majesty, and for the 
prosperous success of his entirely beloved son Edward, our 
Prince, that most angelic imp.” Other more fitting designa- 
tions of royalty have fallen from their high estate, and are now 
the appellations of the million. Herr, Don, Signior, Seig- 
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neur, and Sennor, were once titles of kings. Seigneur has 
passed into Sieur, Sire, and Sir. Monseigneur has become 
monsieur; and master is changed to mister. Dame, now 
often a word of contempt, was once applied only to high born 
ladies. Madame, my-dame, abridged from mea domina, in 
the Latin, has sunk into ma’am, mam,and mum. So oriental 
prostration in token of homage has, with occidental rusties, 
been abbreviated into a bow and a backward sweep of the 
foot; hence the phrase, “ to serape an acquaintance.” 

“Bowing and scraping” show the stranger to be polite, 
which epithet, two centuries ago, was as often applied to the 
mirror as to him who looked into it to behold 


“The glass of fashion and the mould of form.” 


The moral and intellectual character of a people, as well as 
their thoughts and habits, are clearly exhibited in their 
language. The shameless mendacity of the Chinese is reveal- 
ed in their fulsome compliments, in the pompous style in 
which they describe things insignificant, and the habitual use 
of superlatives in the expression of simple emotions. Bvast- 
ers are never truthful or trustworthy. Landor charges the 
Italians with a like depravity from the extravagance of their 
speech. To quote only a single instance, they speak of taking 
life by poison as a mode of facilitating death, and call it 
“ajutare la morte.” Such corruption of morals may be found 
wrought into the very texture of all languages, both ancient 
and modern. 

Juvenal indignantly scourges the polished Romans for re- 
lieving the consciences of rich criminals by softening the 
names of their crimes. Their base servility to the vilest of 
their emperors, and their courtly flatteries constantly lavished 
upon them, he satirizes with unsparing severity. They carried 
their hypocrisy from the court to the temple, and uttered their 
very prayers with mental reservations. High and holy themes 
exalt a language. Great thoughts call for a pure speech. 
Mr. Marsh has the following beautiful comment upon the 
style of the Apostles: “ We regard the Hebrew-Greek diction 
of the New Testament as eminently plain and simple; and so, 
indeed, it is, as compared with the general dialect of Greek 
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literature ; but what a richness of vocabulary does it display 
with respect to all that concerns the moral, the spiritual, and 
even the intellectual interests of humanity! What a range 
of abstract thought, what an armory of dialectic weapons, 
what an enginery of vocal implements for operating on the 
human soul, do the Epistles of the learned Paul exhibit! 
The gospel of the unschooled John throws forward most con- 
spicuously another phase of language; for, as Paul appeals to 
the moral, through the inteilectual faculties, John, on the 
other hand, finds his way to the head, by the channel of the 
heart, and his diction is of course in great part composed of 
the words which describe or excite the sensibilities, the better 
sympathies of our nature. Now the respective dialects of these 
two apostles could have existed only as the result of a long 
course of mental and religious training in the races who used 
the speech employed by them; and where such training has 
not been enjoyed, there no such vocabulary can be developed, 
and of course no such doctrine expressed.” 

The Jewish mind was admirably trained by previous disci- 
pline for the appreciation of divine truth. Had the inspired 
apostles been selected from any other nation on the earth, 
they could not, without a miracle, have understood the revela- 
tions of the new dispensation ; nor could they have imparted 
to any spoken language the new spiritual vitality breathed 
into the words which the Holy Ghost used. The study of a 
language is the study of the mind, heart, and life of the people 
who use it. In this view words are things, and the objective 
contemplation of them is eminently practical and useful. A 
thorough knowledge of the primitives and derivatives, of their 
grammatical inflections and modifications, is as necessary to 
the historian and psychologist as to the grammarian and 
philologist. Where history is dumb, language often speaks. 
The discovery of the human foot-print on the sand did not 
more certainly prove to the solitary islander the existence of a 
brother man, than the similarity of inflections in the speech of 
different lands proves the brotherhood of nations. Etymology 
must always be an essential branch of a liberal education, 
and where written records fail, comparative philology must 
indicate the march of nations. True, these sciences have 
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often been perverted by fanciful theorists ; and national aftini- 
ties have been sometimes inferred from similarity of sound or 
the existence of a letter or two in common in a few words of 
different languages. With reference to such speculations we 
may say, in the words of an old writer, “ The judicious be- 
hold these as no regular congruities but casual coincidences, 
the like to which may be found in languages of the greatest 
distance, which never met together since they parted at the 
confusion of Babel; and we may not enforce a conformity be- 
tween the Hebrew and the English because one of the three 
giants, sons of Anak, was called A-hi-man.” However, the 
strange metamorphoses which words undergo, in the lapse of 
time, almost justify the wild etymologies of erudite Germans. 
The word yéda,in Greek, means mi/k. From it we derive 
the words, galaxy, and lettuce. ac, in Latin, is the lineal 
descendant of yada, Gen. yddaxrog; from “lac,” comes “ lac- 
tuca,” lettuce, a milky plant. The word sawnéerer, in English, 
would hardly suggest to us the idea of a pilgrim visiting la 
Sainte Terre. The name was debased by the idlers who bore 
it; as those who devoted all their time to the study of the 
works of the “ Angelic Doctor,” Duns Scotus, very properly 
inherited the name of dunces. France owes its name to the 
Franks, who conquered her native Celts. This word is usually 
supposed to indicate a nation of freemen. “It is derived,” 
says Klipstein, “either from the Teutonic ‘franho,’ bold, 
Jrank, in the sense of fierce or ferocious, or from ‘franca,’ a 
sort of sharp, double-edged battle-axe, peculiar to that people, 
which they hurled, with great dexterity, in attacking their 
enemies.” From this national appellation we have that 
blood-bought privilege, franchise and enfranchisement. The 
German Franks conquered the Roman Gauls. The Frank, 
though a heathen, was a conqueror, a Gentile; and this last 
epithet, with the conquered race, passed into gentil-homme, 
and, crossing the channel, became gentleman. The conquer- 
ing Frank long remembered the toil it cost him to cross the 
Roman ramparts. The vad/wm surrounded every fortified town 
and every encampment of the Gauls. To get trans vallum 
was his hardest labor ; so from analogy he came to denominate 
any uncommon effort ¢ravail. The Normans carried this 
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word into England ; and as a journey to a foreign country was 
both toilsome and perilous, the English called it travel and 
traveling. Thus we see that the shades of meaning which 
mark the different periods in the history of words, can only 
be detected by studying carefully the chronological history of 
the language. The primitive meaning is often the most remote 
from present use; still, that branch of philology which treats 
of the origin of words, possesses great historical value. Asa 
medium of proof fur creeds, it is fallacious; as a mental dis- 
cipline, it is profitable; as a source of information, it is useful ; 
as a learned diversion, it is amusing. But it is exceedingly 
hazzardous to attempt to decide a theological controversy, or 
found a historical theory, upon mere etymologies. Nowhere 
is this more evident than in the names of popular factions. 
The aggressive party always assumes an honorable appella- 
tion ; their antagonists always strive to degrade them by igno- 
minious soubriquets. 

Success makes even the reproachful and abusive names 
reputable. Puritans and Methodists hold an exalted position 
in history, and Whig and Tory are now the legitimate desig- 
nations of English political parties. With the progress of 
civilization virtue becomes more lovely, and vice more odious. 
“ Virtus,” from vir, originally indicated manly energy; 
“ witium” was simply injury or hurt, and was used to describe 
a flaw in a vessel, or a cleft in the wall of a house. In the 
infancy of society, the bravest man was the best; hence lin- 
guists associate “Apns, the god of war, with épiros, which ex- 
presses superlative goodness. Mere physical prowess finally 
becomes synonymous with the highest moral worth. The 
names &per4 and virtus remain, but purer spirits are enshrined 
in them. From this desultory discussion, we learn that verbal 
controversies are unprofitable. They can never be decided. 
They engender bitter strifes between wise and good men, from 
a mutual misapprehension of the terms used in argument. 
“ No one,” says Humboldt, “ assigns precisely the same mean- 
ing to a word that another does; and a shade of meaning, be 
it ever so slight, ripples on like a circle in the water through 
the eternity of languages.” It is not probable that any two 
polemics ever entertain exactly the same notions of the tech- 
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nical terms they use. No two Christians have identically the 
same views of God, Heaven, and Hell; or of their duties and 
obligations. Their thoughts expand with increased intelli- 
gence and holiness. The brighter the light of the natural sun, 
the more manifest become the imperfections of natural objects. 
The nearer we approach the sun of righteousness, the clearer 
are our views of his exalted purity, and of our own sinfulness. 

The old philosopher Hobbes has some good thoughts on the 
proper use of language in controversies. He observes, “The 
equivocal use of names makes it often difticult to recover 
those conceptions for which they were designed, not only in 
the language of others, wherein we are to consider the drift, 
and occasion, and contexture of the speech, as well as the 
words themselves; but in our discourse which, being derived 
from the custom and common use of speech, representeth 
unto us not our own conceptions. It is, therefore, a great 
ability in a man, out of the words, contexture, and other cir- 
cumstances of language, to deliver himself from equivocation, 
and to find out the true meaning of what is said; and this is 
it we call understanding. True and false are attributes of 
speech, not of things; where speech is not, there is neither 
truth nor falsehood, though there may be error. Hence, as 
truth consists in the right ordering of names in our affirmation, 
aman that seeks precise truth hath need to remember what 
every word he uses stands for, and place it accordingly. In 
geometry, men begin by definitions. And every man who 
aspires to true knowledge should examine the definitions of 
former authors, and either correct them or make them anew. 
In the right definition of names lies the first use of speech, 
which is the acquisition of science. And in wrong, or no defi- 
nitions, lies the first abuse from which proceed all false and 
senseless tenets which make these men that take their instruc- 
tion from the authority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to be as much below the condition of ignorant men 
as those endued with true science are above it. Words are 
wise men’s counters: they do but reckon by them; but they 
are the money of fools.” 
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Articte I.—DIVORCE LEGISLATION IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Is Christian marriage recognized and protected by the laws 
of Connecticut ? 

There are two rival theories in regard to the ultimate found- 
ation and authority both of the family and the State. Ac- 
cording to one of them, these relations have been instituted of 
God; and government and authority, whether in the one or the 
other, rest, at last, in the government and authority of God. 
According to the other, the relations of the family and of the 
State are not instituted at all, but created by the voluntary 
action of the parties who constitute them; and the family and 
the State are resolved at last into contracts for cohabitation, 
and for mutual protection. The first is the Christian theory. 
According to it the family is a divine institution, the unit and 
foundation of all society, and of course of the State. The in- 
dividual is immortal, and to be defended in the exercise of cer- 
tain rights as a subject of the government of God. The re- 
lations of the family and of government are regarded as 
practically indissoluble. Their dissolution, at least, is justified 
only as revolution is justified, as a last and extreme resort. 
The latter is the socialist or infidel theory, according to which 
these relations depend for their continuance solely on the mu- 
tual pleasure of the parties themselves, and can be terminated 
therefore at their will: and the doctrines of secession and 
divorce, ad libitum, quite legitimately follow. This infidel 
theory of the State received, unfortunately, a certain degree 
of recognition at the original constitution of our govern- 
ment; but the horror excited by its practical consequences 
has at last aroused the people to cast it out, and to restore 
the theory of a divine authority of government in its stead. 
The moment isa favorable one in which to ask whether there are 
not other vestiges of this same infidel doctrine which also need to 
be cast out; whether a doctrine which is destructive of the 
family is not equally dangerous with one which renders: gov- 
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ernment impossible. In an edifice the foundation is surely of 
equal importance with the superstructure. The Christian idea 
of the family proceeds entirely upon the permanence of the re- 
lationship, as a relationship between a husband and one wife. 
This was evidently the original idea of God at the beginning— 
an idea which was obscured in its purity by the Jewish cus- 
tom of permitting divorce even on the part of the husband, and 
still more by the possession of more wives than one; but 
restored again in its integrity in the precept of Christ. This 
fundamental idea of the family is of course completely set aside 
and destroyed when the principle of indiscriminate divorce, on 
the part both of the husband and the wife, is admitted as of 
equal validity by its side. Christian society can undoubtedly 
exist, for it has existed and grown to strength even in the 
midst of a corrupt pagan civilization; but the permanent 
safety of @ Christian State can be found only in obedience to 
the principles of Christianity. 

The precepts of Christ, on the subject of divorce, as ex- 
pounded by the Apostles, found application, at first, only 
within the limits of the believers themselves. Even a ‘er 
Christianity had gained possession of the State a certain rei r- 
ence was had to existing usages in the laws of the first Christi: 1 
emperors, and it is undoubtedly true that in these early enact- 
ments a very broad interpretation was given to the language 
of Christ in the enumeration of the grounds of divorce. In the 
gradual development, however, of the theory of the sacramental 
character of marriage, both its solemnization and dissolution 
fell exclusively into the hands of the clergy, and were adminis- 
tered according to the prescriptions of the Canon Law. This 
continued to be the case in England even after the Reformation, 
and until within a very few years of the present time. Accord- 
ing to Ecclesiastical Law marriage might be annulled, or rather 
shown never to have existed, for any cause which rendered 
one of the parties incapable of entering it; but where 
real marriage had once been entered into by parties pro- 
perly capable of marriage, it could not be dissolved even 
for adultery, though a special dispensation for a separation, 
a@mensa et thoro, might be obtained. In Scotland the right 
of a complete divorce for adultery dates nearly from the 
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Reformation, and was still farther enlarged in 1573, by the 
addition of malicious desertion for four years, while in Eng- 
land the severity of the Canon Law was mitigated only by 
private acts of Parliament, obtainable by the wealthy alone. 

The earliest legislation on the subject in the colonies, of 
which we have any record, is that contained in the biblical 
digest, which answered the purpose of a legal code in the 
colony of New Haven, and was first published in 1656. It 
assigns both desertion and adultery as valid grounds of divorce, 
and in providing for divorce for desertion, reference is specially 
made in the body of the enactment to the passage 1 Cor. vii., 15, 
as the biblical authority. There was added to this, in 1663, a 
provision for divorce after seven years’ absence of one of the 
parties, as presumptive of death. The same provisions substan- 
tially are found embodied in a law passed after the union of the 
two colonies of New Haven and Connecticut in 1677. The 
language of this law is that “ a divorce may be granted in cases 
of adultery, fraudulent contract, willful desertion for three 
years, and seven years providential absence, being not heard of 
after due enquiry made and certified, such party shall be 
counted legally dead to the other party ; in all which cases a bill 
of divorce may be granted by the Court of Assistants to the 
aggrieved party, who may then lawfully marry or be married 
to any other.” In the reconstruction of the Judiciary, in 1711, 
the jurisdiction was transferred to the Superior Court. 

This original legislation on the subject of divorce remained 
without change during the entire colonial history, and indeed 
after the adoption of the present Constitution, for a period of 
nearly two hundred years. It would not be easy now to trace 
definitely the impulse under which the Colonial Legislation 
departed so broadly from that of the mother country, though 
here it may be said that the Legislation of England is an ex- 
ception to that generally adopted in countries to which the 
influence of the Reformation extended, and is doubtless to be 
attributed to the Episcopal character retained in its Ecclesiasti- 
cal Constitution. The great body of the Reformers entertained 
views which were liberal in contrast with the strictness of the 
Canon Law, and these views found embodiment in the legis- 
lation of many Protestant States. Even in England a com- 
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mission appointed by Edward the Sixth, with Cranmer and 
Peter Martyr at its head, drafted an enactment providing for 
divorce, not only “ for adultery or desertion, * * * but like- 
wise for evil and fierce usage,” which only the accession of 
Mary prevented from becoming a law. 

In 1643 Milton published his famous Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce, followed by an exposition of Scripture, and a Re- 
joinder—a very learned and eloquent discussion of the whole 
subject, full of references to Ecclesiastical History, and of 
citations from the Fathers and the Reformers, and constituting 
a complete Thesaurus of opinions in the interpretation of the 
leading biblical texts. These writings of Milton present an able 
argument as opposed to the Ecclesiastical practice of England, 
but they furnish no practical principle of limitation in the ap- 
plication of the principles advanced, and would open wide the 
door for the loosest legislation possible, surpassing in laxity even 
the special dispensations of the Mosaic Code. They had no 
effect upon English Legislation, nor is it easy to trace any direct 
influence in this country. 

The reaction from the sacramental theory of marriage in the 
Canon Law, which led the Puritans at first to limit the solem- 
nization of marriage to the civil magistrates, sufficiently ac- 
counts for a legislation which was thought liberal at the time, but 
is Puritan severity when compared with the laxity of our present 
laws. Even this legislation, however, which admitted only 
desertion, in addition to adultery, as a cause for divorce, was 
not without strong and decided remonstrances, of which the 
most noteworthy is that by Dr. Benjamin Trumbull, in a ser- 
mon at North Haven in 1785, published with an appendix in 
1788, as an “ Appeal tothe Publicon the unlawfulness of Divorce, 
except for adultery.” This “ Appeal,” which took its rise in a case 
of discipline in the Church at North Haven, with scarcely less 
learning than that employed by Milton, argues for an opposite 
conclusion. Its thoroughly just criticism of the ex parte hear- 
ings, loose evidence, and looser decisions, under the stricter 
Colonial Law in the Courts of 1786, would derive additional 
force in reference to these same characteristics, under still 
looser laws in the Courts of 1866. ‘* The custom,” says Dr. 
Trumbull, “respecting divorces is contrary to the law and 
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practice in other cases of far less importance. In the affair of 
the distribution and settlement of insolvent estates the matter 
must be publicly notified six, ten, or eighteen months before a 
creditor can be debarred from bringing in and recovering a 
debt even of five shillings. In the case of absent and abscond- 
ing debtors, provision is also made that agents shall answer for 
them, and that beside leaving citations at their last place of 
abode, the Court shall be adjourned from time to time that the 
attorney, factor, or agent may have opportunity to notify his 
principal. Is it not admirable that when the law makes such 
provision for the security of property of the least amount, no 
such provision shall be made to prevent the ruin of whole 
families, and to guard the most essential interests and bonds of 
human society! Is not this a defect which calls upon the 
Legislature for an immediate remedy? Ought the husband and 
wife to be more easily separated than the creditor may obtain 
the most familiar cause, or be thrown out of a shilling? I am 
persuaded that in this matter the law and usage of Connecticut 
have not a parallel upon earth.” (p. 41.) The number of 
divorces annually granted in the State at this time, according 
to Dr. Trumbull, exceeded twenty, doubtless increased some- 
what at the particular time at which he wrote by the events 
through which the Colonies had just passed in the war of the 
Revolution. Later, Dr. Dwight preached a somewhat noted 
sermon, taking strong ground against all divorce, save for the 
cause of adultery, and in a repetition of the discourse before 
the Governor and a great part of the Legislature just before 
his death, in 1816, furnished some facts which would show 
the number of divorces granted annually in the State at that 
time to have been as high as forty. 

During this whole period of two hundred years which we 
have been considering, Jegislation was nearly uniform, and de- 
crees of divorce were confined substantially to two causes, 
adultery and desertion. 

We now come to a period of twenty vears just passed, during 
which there have been rapid and considerable changes in the 
law and in the statistics of divorce. Previous to the year 1843 
the whole number of divorces bore but a very small proportion 
to the entire population of the State; but after the insertion 
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in the law of that year of two additional causes for divorce, 
“habitual intemperance” and “intolerable cruelty,” we find 
the decrees of divorce multiplying in a perceptibly increasing 
ratio. Conjugal restlessness and discontent, however, instead of 
being allayed, seem only to have been further stimulated by the 
increased facilities afforded for dissolving the relationship. The 
number of snits which could not be entertained, or at least could 
not be granted by the courts even with their enlarged jurisdic- 
tion, and which therefore were presented to the Legislature for 
their action, became so considerable and were prosecuted often 
with so much earnestness as greatly to engross the time and 
attention of that. body, and at the session of 1848 a motion 
was made still further to increase the powers of the courts, and 
the causes for which divorces might be granted by them, and 
by alaw which received final force in 1849, there were added 
to the previous causes of divorce “imprisonment for life ” or 
“ infamous crime,” involving as punishment imprisonment for 
a shorter period, and “any such misconduct as permanently 
destroys the happiness of the petitioner and defeats the pur- 
poses of the marriage relation.” 

Two influences seem to have been active in securing this last 
change in the Legislation of our State on this subject. One 
proceeding from the apparent harshness of the strictly techni- 
cal and Jegal construction of the term “ intolerable cruelty” in 
the law of 1843, which in a somewhat noted case (Shaw vs. 
Shaw) was held to be confined to physical inflictions hazardous 
to life itself, but mainly from a strong desire on the part of the 
Legislature to rid itself of troublesome applications by a ref- 
erence of the whole matter, with ampler powers, to the Superior 
Courts. 

It requires but a moment’s attention to perceive that the law 
of 1849 not merely extends the range of the causes of divorce, 
but introduces an entirely new principle and method of pro- 
cedure in the dissolution of the marriage relation. Previous 
to this time the law, beside declaring a marriage void from 
fraudulent contract, and determining what evidence should be 
received as proof of the death of one of the parties, had con- 
tented itself with alleging certain distinct and definite crimes, 
capable in each case of definite legal proof, as grounds for the 
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dissolution of the relationship. Now, however, in language 
so general and vague, and wholly unknown to any jurispru- 
dence, whether civil or criminal, as to be utterly incapable of 
any definite legal construction, marriage was declared dissolu- 
ble by “any such misconduct as permanently destroys the hap- 
piness of the petitioner, or defeats the purposes of the marriage 
relation.” No rules of evidence are provided for determining 
whether these conditions are fulfilled, nor are the purposes of 
the marriage relation more particularly defined. It is evident 
that the widest door possible was opened, both in the character 
of the evidence which might be admitted, and in the latitude 
of discretion allowed the judge in his ultimate decision. With 
the license of this enactment it will not surprise us to find the 
number of divorces granted by the Courts rapidly increasing. 
During the same year, though but little more than six months 
of it remained, 91 were granted. In 1850, 129; in 1851, 165; 
the number increasing with startling rapidity, until in 1864, 
434 were granted, nearly five times as many as in 1849, though 
the population of the State had increased only from 370,000 in 
1850, to an estimated population of 490,000 in 1864. 

A table is subjoined showing the increase in the number of 
divorces throughout the State by counties :— 
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A glance at this table reveals to us the fact that during a 
period of fifteen years nearly 4,000 divorces have been granted ; 
a number equal to one-twentieth of all the families in the State. 
Are we not justified in the conclusion that the law of 1849 effected 
not merely a change, but a revolution in the legislation of the 
State in the matter of divorce! How then has this revolution 
been accomplished? If we turn again to the terms of that law 
we find that three new causes of divorce were added by it— 
imprisonment for life, infamous crime, and general misconduct. 
Applications tor divorce, for the two first of these causes, occur 
but seldom in the records of thé Courts, and cannot, from the 
nature of the case, have affected materially the whole number 
granted. It is to the third cause, therefore, that we must look 
for the multiplication five-fold of the decrees of divorce by our 
Courts, and yet by reference to a classified table subjoined,* 
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in which the decrees of divorce for the year 1864, and two 
months of 1865, are given in connection with their causes, it 
appears that only one-sixth of the whole were granted expressly 
for general misconduct alone. It is, indeed, exceedingly curi- 
ous to notice the effect which this so-called general misconduct 
clause has had upon the construction of the entire enactment, 
of which it forms apparently so subordinate a part. It is no- 
ticed sometimes in musical instruments that an attachment 
directly connected with but a portion of the scale, and designed 
primarily to affect but the notes of a single octave, is found in 
practice to give a new tone and character to the whole instru- 
ment throughout its entire range. Something analogous to 
this would seem to have been the effect of this general miscon- 
duct attaciiment to our divorce law. Its influence has been 
felt not only in the snits brought specifically in its name, but 
in extending the loose, vague, and indefinite character of its 
own terms over the language and administration of the entire 
enactment. In addition to the tables carefully prepared for that 
purpose it may not be improper to introduce in this connec- 
tion other parts of the evidence laid before the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Legislature of 1865 to take into consider- 
ation, and report upon the recommendation of the Governor, in 
relation to a reform in our Laws of Divorce. In the evidence 
presented to that committee, from which are drawn al:most all 
the facts quoted in this Article in regard to the present admin- 
istration of our divorce law, was the opinion of two of our 
judges who have recently retired from the bench, that of the 
4,000 divorces granted in this State during the past fifteen 
years, more than half have been secured through the influence, 
direct or indirect, of this general misconduct clause. 

In a vast number of cases, in which the evidence in reference 
to the particular offense alleged in the suit must have been re- 
jected as insufficient, the additional claim urged by counsel, 
that “ the happiness of the petitioner had been destroyed, and 
the end of the marriage relation defeated,” has been suffi- 
cient to secure a decree of divorce. In fact it may be said 
that the indirect influence of this clanse has been far greater 
than any it could independently have secured ; and where upon 
this issue alone a decree conld not have been obtained, yet, 
coupled with the charge of adultery, though amounting to only 
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a suspicion—or with desertion for a shorter period than provided 
for in the statute; or with evidence of intemperance and 
eruelty, which would be held wholly insufficient in itself as a 
ground of divoree—this plea of general misconduct has, in in- 
numerable instances, been pressed to an actual decree. Indeed, 
when we consider the indefinite terms of this provision, it is 
difficult to set any limit to the amount of pressure which may 
be brought, by interested friends, to bear upon the mind even 
of the most conscientious judge, to induce a dissolution of the 
relationship. The whole matter is, in effect, placed under his 
almost absolute discretion ; and where the State has entrusted 
such almost unlimited power over the most sacred relation of 
life, with few and slight limitations or barriers of any kind to 
preserve it from abuse, it need not surprise us to find at least 
equal laxity in its practical exercise. Apart, however, from 
the loose language of the statute, and the large discretion al- 
lowed to the judge, it would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing called a Court, constituted with more inevitable tendency 
to dangerous laxity of practice than the Superior Court extem- 
porized, during the few minutes just before or after one of its 
ordinary sessions, into a Court of Divorce. 

But whatever may be said of the constitution of the Court, 
its usages are certainly such as are known to no other Court, civil 
or criminal, high or low, within the jurisdiction of the State. Not 
only is it true in nine cases out of ten, or more exactly, as our 
second table shows, in ten cases out of eleven, that there is no ap- 
pearance whatever for the respondent, and consequently all the 
evidence presented is ex parte, but it is a notorious fact that, 
ordinarily, no sufficient measures are complied with to secure 
notice to the respondent. It is true the law provides that cer- 
tain parties may issue an order of notice, but what the order shall 
be, and what the evidence of its service, are left again to the dis- 
cretion of the officer who issues it, and practically the duty is 
fulfilled, as shown in the evidence before the committee. by the 
discharge of a letter throngh the post-office to the last address 
which the petitioner who brings the suit may choose to furnish. 

Whether, in the etiquette of a Court of Divorce, it be con- 
sidered discourteous or otherwise, to the lawyer prosecuting a 
divorce suit for the judge to submit the witnesses provided to 
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any very close examination, direct or indirect ; and whether in 
a Court of Divorce the assurance of a lawyer as to what he can 
prove is equivalent to the actual proot itself or not, it is certain 
that the hearing of quite a batch of divorce suits in the half- 
hour b>tween the closing of the morning session of the Court 
and the time for dinner does not ordinarily involve any risk of 
a cold repast on the part either of the Court or the witnesses. 

It need hardly be matter of surprise in these circumstances 
if a citizen of the State of Connecticut entitled to the pro- 
tection of the law in his most sacred rights should chance to 
return from a temporary absence on business in another State 
and find that in the meanwhile he had been robbed of wife and 
children, and of all which, for him, constituted home, on evi- 
dence which would not be sufficient before any jury in the 
State to take from a man property to the amount of five dol- 
lars, or even the possession of a pig ; and to find, moreover, that 
both wife and children have, by the authority of law, been 
placed beyond his own control, perhaps in the hands of one 
who has conspired and paid for his ruin. The case supposed 
is not wholly imaginary. There is no reason, so far as the ad- 
ministration of the law is concerned, why it shoald not be fre- 
quent! In many cases the absence of the respondent is assured 
by pecuniary inducements, and in a yet larger number it must 
be confessed there is no opposition, because there is a common 
desire to be free from a burdensome restraint. 

It is doubtless true that, in the main, our Courts have held 
themselves bound at least by the letter of the law, though 
their decisions are often hurried and based upon wholly unsift- 
ed evidence. And yet lax as are even the terms of the present 
law, it is difficult to conceive how some of the decrees of 
divorce which have been granted during the past five years, 
can be brought within the language of the so-called “ omnibus 
clause.’ What shall we say of such cases as these, for in- 
stance, in which, in the western part of the State, a man and 
woman came into Court with the confession that they had en- 
tered into the bonds of matrimony at the mature age of three- 
score and ten, but that now, after three weeks experience, 
having become convinced of their folly, they desired relief from 
the Court; or in which, after having failed to prove legal de- 
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sertion, the counsel simply stated his ability to prove that the hus- 
band, from whom divorce was sought, had called his wife by 
an opprobrious epithet, too vile and vulgar to be repeated ; 
or in which the sole plea made was that the parties themselves 
had agreed through their counsel that a divorce should be 
had. And yet in each one of these cases, we are credibly 
informed, a decree of divorce was actually granted. Would 
not all this tend to show that the administration of no law can 
be wholly trusted to a Court which is private in its proceed- 
ings, unwatched in its purity, unguarded in its power, with no 
barriers against abuse, and in which suits are practically con- 
tested, only when property or reputation are sufficiently at 
stake to induce, in one case in eleven, a defense. 

It is necessary to add but one feature more to our picture to 
present a tolerably complete view of Connecticut legislation on 
the subject of divorce. Our laws of divorce have proceeded 
ostensibly on the principle of affording legal relief to the inno 
cent partner, in a marriage relation, from the crimes, and vio- 
lence, or neglect of the other. 

To afford such relief with safety to society, and without 
offering a dangerous premium to discontent, is the problem to be 
met by any wise law on the subject. It is one of the many 
anomalies in our present legislation, that while it provides 
many barriers to the continuance of the marriage relation, it 
opposes almost none whatever to its formation. The man or the 
woman, whom the law has been called upon to brand as too 
guilty to be tolerated in one marriage, may contract another to- 
morrow. A man so vile that even the wife of his bosom may 
not be compelled to endure his presence longer may yet take 
to himself, on the next day, a pure and spotless maiden, with- 
out molestation from the law. Neither neglect, nor violence, 
nor ever: crime, have been constituted by our laws a barrier to 
a second marriage on the part either of the guilty or the 
Innocent. 

We have laws against bigamy, and just now we have ban- 
ished thousands of miles away, and out of our sight, the loath- 
some revival of the effete civilization of the East, on the plains 
of Utah, hoping that by its natural death we shall besaved the 
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necessity of its forcible extermination; but by the operation 
of our divorce laws, bigamy and polygamy have been erected 
into an institution which retains all their vicious attractive- 
ness, and without some of the restraints which in Oriental com- 
munities limit the practical operation of the system. We re- 
quire in our civilized polygamy only that the many wives be 
held in succession, and not together ; and by providing a pro- 
cess of legal purging, through which all the obligations of one 
marriage are removed before the contracting of another, we 
relieve our polygamist of the necessity of supporting in any 
case more than one wife at atime. It need hardly surprise us 
that offering such facilities as these, our laws of divorce, which 
were designed to grant relief in cases of extreme hardship, 
have been used to a very large extent simply to remove the 
obstacles to the acquisition of a new and mere attractive 
partner. 

It is the testimony of the clerk of one of our Courts, who 
has watched very closely the operation of our divorce laws, 
that this is by far the largest and most prevalent motive in the 
hundreds of cases which have come under his observation ; 
that in very many instances it is the pressure of this motive 
alone under which more serious charges, that otherwise had 


been pardoned and forgotten, are suddenly revived into life and 


vigor. Indeed, it is, as he assures us, a frequent and almost 
daily sight that the new and more favored lover is present in 
Court, to watch the fate of the money with which he has hired 
some lawyer to secure the removal of all legal encumbrances 
from the object of his lust. 

In presenting this brief view of the history and present con- 
dition of legislation on tlie subject of divorce in Connecticut 
there is no time to discuss more profoundly those relations of 
Christianity and civil government which are involved. That 
in a broad and general sense our laws, our literature, and 
our institutions are Christian is a proposition which few 
will deny. It is equally clear that our legislation on this 
subject, above all others, ought not to be in defiance of the 
fundamental ideas of a Christian civilization. A union which 
may be dissolved at the pleasure of either of the parties, for 
any and every cause, or even without cause, whatever else it 
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may be called, is not marriage, and the continuance of the pre- 
sent law and of the present practice of the Courts can have but 
one result, and that is, so far as the authority of the State is 
concerned, the practical abrogation of Christian marriage, and 
the substitution of cohabitation by mutual! contract in its place. 

That the family is the basis and the unit of all stable society, 
and that the family in its integrity rests on the Christian idea 
of marriage is a truism and a commonplace; but it took six 
thousand years to make the family, such as it exists among us 
to-day in its purity and beauty, a commonplace; six thousand 
years of experiment before the Christian idea of marriage could 
be realized. Meanwhile, empires have disappeared from his- 
tory because they despised the sacredness of the family institu- 
tion, and nations have prospered just in proportion as they have 
regarded it. Sixteen years of legislation, so mistaken, have not 
accomplished for us all the mischief with which the principle is 
fraught, for civil legislation is but one of the influences which 
mould the institutions of Christian society. It has wrought mis- 
chief, however, which scores of years will not remove. It has 
impaired the sacredness and integrity of the family. It has in- 
troduced an element of doubt and uncertainty which is itself 
destructive of peace. It has made the threat of separation, 
and the application for divorce, the uatural stages of a family 
quarrel. It has offered a premium to the formation of those 
thoughtless and imprudent marriages, whose fruits it proposes 
toremedy. It has made the State a regular resort of parties 
from other States to avail themselves of our exceptional legis 
lation, till the name of Connecticut has become a name of re- 
proach among her sister States, with a shameful notoriety sur- 
passed by only one State in the Union. Is it not time that an 
end should be put to this dangerous experiment, and that the 
honor and welfare of the State be no longer endangered / 

We shall be asked, doubtless, to continue the present free- 
dom of divorce, for the sake of the relief which is granted by 
it to overwhelmning wretchedness. There will be opened be- 
fore us visions of haman life which are indeed appalling, of 
lives of distrust and jealousy ; of hatred and cruelty, gross and 
refined, not confined to the homes of the wholly debased and 
ignorant, but extending even into the region of high social 
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position—we shall be asked to contemplate pictures of domestic 
ruin, which it is terrible to behold--of husbands chained to wives 
whose indolence, passion, and neglect have made their homes 
veritable places of torture, where entrance is dreaded like the 
entrance to a prison—of wives delicate, refined, and sensitive, in 
the grasp of men whose breath is blasphemy—whose very love 
is brutal, and whose touch is pollution ; and we shall be asked 
whether this wretchedness shall not have relief! But in asking 
for a remedy we ask for a cause. If this wretchedness spring 
from the Divine Ordinance of marriage, if the great Chirist- 
ian institution of the family be to blame for it, if this be the 
natural and inevitable fruit—then abolish the Christian ordi- 
nance of marriage, do away with the sacredness and perpe- 
tuity of the family, and substitute some convenient contract for 
cohabitation during the pleasure of the parties in its stead. If 
a high idea of the family and pure legislation to guard its 
sacredness have produced these evils, then open wide the doors 
of all possible license which is asked. But the price ot the highest 
good is always the risk of the greatest evil. The seclusion, the 
mutual dependence, the intimate sympathy, the indivisible 
life—those very elements which are the source of the greatest 
blessedness of married life—must, when perverted, be the source 
of its keenest torture. It is not however by destroying the sacred- 
ness of the relationship, and degrading it to the level ot a tem- 
porary contract, but by vindicating its honor, and guarding its 
purity, that we are to remedy the evils we are called upon to con- 
template. It is in spite of all which Christianity and Christian 
legislation have done, that there still exist such low ideas of the 
marriage relation, and of the sacredness of its obligations, and 
that the institution designed to be the centre of all that is most 
pure and most blessed on earth, the first installment of Para- 
dise, is so often degraded and profaned. We are sometimes 
told, indeed, that this misery is simply the result of <- 
assorted marriages; but the fact is that there is no known 
method of * sorting ” such characters as those most familiar to 
our Courts of Divoree, by which happiness can be reasonably 
expected in the result. They are ill-assorted, but simply be- 
cause they are, to a very large extent, unfit for any relation of 
social life. To separate and recombine such elements as these 
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can, from the very nature of the case, only be a permutation 
of misery. 

So long as human society remains imperfect—so long as there 
are ignorant, or degraded, or vizious men and women, so long 
there will remain unhappiness, even under the wisest laws, and 
the wisest constitution of the State: but we believe that the full 
realization of the idea of the Christian family will one day remove 
all unhappiness, and that in the meantime we shall approach 
nearest the final goal by surrounding marriage with all the 
sanctions and safeguards in our power. In what in a Christian 
State shall these sanctions and safeguards consist? Certainly 
not in going beyond the words of Christ himself, as the Catho- 
lie Church has sometimes done in its sacrament of matrimony, 
und making it absolutely indissoluble. But on what principle 
then shall its dissolution ever be permitted? [ere the turning 
point among Christians, between those who would restrict di- 
vorce exclusively to the cause of adultery, and those who would 
admit some other causes beside, is to be found in the interpre- 
tation to be given to 1 Cor. vii. 15. This passage has been held, 
even in the Catholic Church, to justify divorce for desertion in 
the case of a heretic, and since the Reformation by far the 
larger portion of Protestant commentators have construed it 
as extending to all continued and malicious desertion, The 
Puri'ans of New Haven, as we have already shown, founded 
their legislation upon this interpretation. 

It would probably be impossible, to-day, where a stricter in- 
terpretation of this passage can claim only the consideration of 
a private conviction, to set aside a principle which has obtained 
for more than two hundred years in the legislation of the 
State. But in making this concession we have reached the 
utmost limit of liberty which can claim for itself any authority 
of precedent in the writings of the New Testament. In cases 
of great personal distress there will ever be a pressure, which 
even the Christian legislator will feel, to grant such relief as 
the public good may admit. If divorce be granted for mali- 
cious desertion it will be difficult to restrain the conviction that 
similar relief may yet more be afforded for such “ evil and 
fierce usage,” to quote again the language of the proposed en- 
actment of Edward the Sixth, as endangers lifeand health. It 
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is difficult to establish any rules for such exceptional things as 
revolutions; but whatever principle is laid down, it must not 
be incompatible with the very existence of government, and so 
no cause of divorce can be admitted which endangers the very ex- 
istence of the family. A decree of divorce implies a forfeiture 
of all conjugal rights on the part of the person against whom 
it is obtained. Can such forfeiture be wrought, save—as in its 
civil counterpart disfranchisement—by crime, of which it is 
felt to be the fitting attendant penalty. Divorce in the case 
of offenses where the very institution of the family would 
be outraged by its refusal; where it should be seen and felt to 
be not a release from virtuous restraint, but an exemplary pun- 
ishment of conjugal crime ; and where it should bring not fresh 
impunity in wrong to the guilty, but shame and reproach for the 
wrong which has been done—such divorce as this can bring no 
peril to the State or to Christian society. The statute book of 
Connecticut, to-day, is disgraced by a law under which it is 
not too much to say that divorce, in well nigh a majority of 
cases, is the very opposite of this. Instead of the penalty of 
the guilty, it is the reward of the vicious. Instead of being the 
relief of misfortune, it isa premium to unhappiness. Instead of 
furnishing a sanction to the purity of the family, it las dishonored 
the marriage tie with a rapidly accumulating force of demoraliza- 
tion which has at last called forth indignant remonstrance from a 
thousand voices, and from every part of the State. Let these 
voices be multiplied. Let every man who has smarted under 
asense of the shame which rests upon our beloved State add 
his own protest against its further continuance. Let every re- 
presentative and senator who is sent to the General Assembly 
be made to feel that he will not be welcomed home by a Chirist- 
ian constituency if he has failed to cast his vote against this in- 
iquity. Let the “general misconduct” clause be swept at once 
from the enactment. Let the decree of divorce be granted only 
on account of distinct and definite crime, capable of proof, and 
supported by definite legal evidence, which, when once proved, 
shall render the guilty party incapable of marrying again. 
Let the relief of the innocent be further guarded from the abuse 
of the guilty. Let the State be represented by counsel, in 
every application where there is no appearance tor the defense, 
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that the public good may be guarded against collusion and 
fraud. Let the guilty, though deprived of the privileges, be 
held forever responsible, in the obligations of marriage, and 
therefore for the support of the innocent wife or children whom 
he has wronged, and much will have been done to wipe away 
the reproach, and to restore the honor and safety of the State. 
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Arricte II].—THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in New Laven and for 
New England. A Sermon preached at the Semi centennial 
Celebration of the Consecration of Trinity Church, New Ha- 
ven, Wednesday, Feb. 16th, 1866, by Eowin Harwoon, D. D., 
Rector. Published by the Vestry. New Haven. 1866. 


Ir is with no controversial view that we offer to our readers 
some remarks on the sermon preached by Dr. Harwood at the 
semi centennial commemoration of the consecration of the edi- 
fice in which he ministers. The occasion was one in which 
both the parish and the rector might reasonably rejoice ; and 
some men, preaching on such an occasion, would have found 
it necessary, in the congratulations of the day, to insult, or 
at least to offend with unkind disparagement, all non-Episco- 
palian Christians. But we are happy to testify that we find 
no fault with Dr. Harwood in that respect. He is chary (it 
may be said) in his recognition of any clergy or churches 
in New England other than those of his own ecclesiasti- 
cal connection ; but we take no offense at his reluctance, for 
we can conceive that in the necessity of avoiding offense in 
other quarters he had a good reason for carefulness; and 
we cheerfully acknowledge that when he speaks of “ the pas- 
tors and teachers of New England,” there is no lack of cour- 
tesy in his tone and manner. It is worth mentioning that he 
is not ashamed to speak of “the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New Haven and for New England.” A preacher holding 
with “ the straitest sect” of Anglicanism would have avoided 
that denominational title as implying the existence or the pos- 
sibility of churches not Episcopal, and if he had happened to 
choose the same subject would have given to the public a 
pamphlet on “ the Church in New Haven and for New Eng- 
land.” Dr. Harwood is above the level of such follies, He 
finds that the ecclesiastical body to which he belongs is not so 
narrow and arrogant as to proclaim itself the whole and only 
Church of God in the United States; and he is not ashamed to 
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speak of it by the title by which, in its constitution and canons 
and inits prayer-book, it distinguishes itself from other churches. 

Half a century of years is no inconsiderable period in ecclesi- 
astical history. Only thirty-six half-centuries intervene be- 
tween. Dr. Harwood preaching his semi-centennial sermon in 
Trinity Church, New Haven, and Paul the Apostle dictating 
to an amanuensis, in prison at Rome, the last of his epistles. 
Perhaps the writer of this article may be pardoned for intrud- 
ing his individuality upon the reader so far as to say that 
almost the entire period covered by the sermon falls within 
his personal recollections of New Haven. He first saw Trinity 
Church less than two years after its consecration, when it 
was—as for some years it cominued to be—the only Gothic or 
sham-Gothic thing in New England, save the pointed windows 
of the Federal street meeting-honse in Boston. More than 
forty years ago, on the Monday morning after his investiture 
with the pastoral office, he was honored with a friendly call 
from Dr. Harwood’s predecessor, who by a special invita- 
tion from the committee of arrangements, had been pre- 
sent at the installation on the Wednesday preceding. * 
From that time to the death of Dr. Croswell, thirty-three 
years afterward, the intercourse between him and the writer, 
though never pretending to be intimate, was constant and 
without any interruption of mutual courtesy and neighborly 
good feeling. Almost everything mentioned by Dr. Harwood 
in sketching that half century of parochial history comes 
freshly to our memory as we read. 

Going back only fifty years, we are ut that period of anti- 
quity when the people in these parts of New England had not 
learned that it was their right and their duty to make arrange- 
ments for warming their houses of worship in winter. To per- 
sons bern less than fifty years ago, the statement is hardly 
credible ; yet it is literally true. We had not thought how 
strange the fact is, nor how significant, till we found Dr, Har- 








* Perbaps strict justice to the ‘‘churchmanship” of the late Dr. Croswell re- 
quires us to refer more distinctly to the fact that the installation was not an 
ordination, and therefore the most devout believer in the exclusive validity o 
Episcopal “ orders” might be present without compromising his conscience, 
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wood mentioning it, not without wonder, as an instance of the 
progress which we have made since then in wealth and in our 
care for personal comfort. Trinity Church, New Haven, was 
first furnished with stoves in 1822, the example having been 
given, we believe, two or three years earlier, by the First 
Ecclesiastical Society, in the Center Church. It is just fifty 
years, if our memory serves us, since arrangements to mitigate 
the arctic cold of the New England winter were introduced 
into the First Church at Hartford. The chapel of Yale Col- 
lege was never warmed for morning or evening prayers, nor 
for Sabbath services, till some years after the death of Presi- 
dent Dwight in 1817. Congregationalists and Episcopalians, 
Baptists and Methodists, we believe, were all alike in this 
respect; and all alike, within a few years after the old cus- 
tom had begun to be broken, found out that there was no sin 
and no peril in warming a house of worship. The marvel now 
is how our fathers could have fallen into the practice of wor- 
shiping God with the thermometer at zero, when almost nothing 
in the country was so abundant as fuel, and how anybody 
could object—as we know many did—to the proposal of a re- 
formation so simple and so necessary to the edification of all 
worshiping assemblies. Yet the explanation is not very difli- 
cult in the light of some well-known principles of human 
nature. The settlers of New England came from a climate in 
which winter has no rigors such as those which characterize 
our winter. Even now, we believe, no artificial warmth is 
necessary at any season in the churehes and chapels of Eng- 
land; and stoves in railway carriages are never thought of 
there. It is not strange, then, that when the emigrants from 
England built their first places of worship here—which was 
before they had thoroughly tried the climate—they did not 
think it necessary to deviate from the English custom of build- 
ing without chimneys. They had come thither with the in- 
tention of constituting churches that should be purer, more 
spiritual, and more conformed to the apostolic model, than the 
congregations of the English national Church; but they had 
no thought of constructing church edifices that should be more 
luxurious or more comfortable than those they left behind them. 
They intended to found new states, and therefore they re- 
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nounced the laws and the legislative power of England, but they 
had not crossed the ocean with any thought of making im- 
provements in church architecture. Very naturally, therefore, 
when they built their humble meeting houses, they did so with- 
out thinking that in a climate so unlike that of their mother coun- 
try, a house of worship ought to have some sort of a fire-place. 
The first meeting-houses having been built without deviating 
in that respect from the English tradition, and the rigor of a 
few winters having been endured in them, the conservative 
tendency began to operate. Inasmuch as there was no prece- 
dent fur a heating apparatus in the house of the Lord, any- 
thing of that kind would be an innovation; and if such an 
innovation should be introduced for the sake of ease and bodily 
comfort, who could tell what would come of it? It must be 
admitted that the conservative spirit in matters of religion is 
sometimes a little blind; nor can we deny that sometimes it is 
obstinate in proportion as the position to be guarded is unrea- 
sonable. Self-sacrifice, and a determined rising above the 
power of outward sensations, entered largely into the Puritan 
idea of worship; and when prayers and sermons in an arctic 
atmosphere had been associated with the memory of saintly 
fathers who had been edified notwithstanding the cold, and 
whose worship every winter had been a sort of martyrdom by 
frost instead of fire, there was something like presumption in 
the thought of attempting to worship in a more comfortable 
way than that which they had found sufticient for their edifi- 
cation. Thus it came to pass that almost two hundred years 
from the landing at Plymouth were counted, before houses of 
worship in New England began to be warmed for the relief of 
the congregations. On the first Lord’s day of this nineteenth 
century the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered 
in one kind only to the communicants in the First Church at 
Hartford, for the reason that when the pastor (Dr. Strong) 
“took the cup ” according to the ritual, “ the fruit of the vine,” 
being frozen, could not be poured out in memory of Christ’s 
blood. Yet though Dr. Strong was accustomed to give ser- 
mons of not more than fifteen minutes in severe weather, 
because, as his saying was, there was “ little use in preaching to 
people when their toes were cold,” fifteen years of the new 
century were numbered before the people of that congregation 
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had wrested from their own conservative prejudices the privi- 
lege of having stoves in the house of worship.* 

Dr. Harwood takes notice of the facts, which he derives 
from the parish records, that simultaneously with the building 
of the new church, there was a large accession to the parish ; 
and that after the consecration, “ on the third day of the feast,” 
Bishop Hobart of New York, then officiating in the vacant 
diocese of Connecticut, confirmed a large number of candi- 
dates, among whom were some very aged persons whom he 
names. Our earlier acquaintance with New Haven enables us 
to supplement his story with illustrations which, though local 
in themselves, have more than local significance. 

The central square in the town plot of New Haven was re- 
served by the original proprietors of the township for public uses, 
and is constantly spoken of in the old records as “ the market- 
place.” For what purposes they reserved it, is evident from 
the manner in which they used it. They first placed at its 
evnter a humble church edifice, of which the present Center 
Church is the lineal successor; and around that rustic temple— 
west, north, and south—they made their graves. They used 
it also as a campus martius, or place of military exercises. At 
a later time other public buildings were placed on the same 
public ground in accordance with the design of those who re- 
served it for such uses, and who never intended that it should 
become a “park” or mere pleasure ground; there was the 
public school-house, there the jail,and there the “ State-house,” 
socalled long before Connecticut became an independent State. 


* The incident of the wine frozen on the communion table is not on record 
within our knowledge; and there may be no person living who remembers it. 
But it is given on the authority of the writer’s mother, who was present at that 
communion, and who happened to mention the singular fact not long before her 
death, sixteen yearsago. Probably the prejudice against stoves in places of wor- 
ship broke down first in the northernmost parts of New England. We remem- 
ber reading in a newspaper, more than fifty years ago, the story of what had 
then recently bappened on a very cold Sunday, somewhere in Vermont, where 
the people, yielding to the stress of weather, and not understanding the chemical 
process of combustion and the relation of its products to respiration, carried 4 
potash-kettle into their meeting-house and made a fire of charcoal in it, Fortu- 
nately (if our memory serves us right) a timely opening of the doors saved the 
parish from the depopulation which otherwise would have been the result. 
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The jail was removed not far from the year 1800; the school- 
house remained a few years longer. In 1812, the buildings on 
the public square were the State-house, a little north of where 
Trinity Church now stands ; the “ Middle Brick meeting-house,” 
on the site now occupied by the Center Church ; and a wooden edi- 
fice for public worship, on the site of the present North Church, 
being one of the two meeting-houses alternately occupied by 
the congregation of “ the United Societies of White Haven and 
Fair Haven”—now “ the United Society.” In the growth of the 
city, the “ Middle Brick ” had become too small for the congrega- 
tion of the First Ecclesiastical Society, which then enjoyed the 
privilege of being the local parish in which every new comer into 
the city was included by law, unless he voluntarily enrolled him- 
self with some other congregation, and which, for about eight 
years, had been flourishing under the ministry first of Moses 
Stuart and then of Nathaniel W. Taylor. The Society was 
not only numerous but wealthy; its current expenses were 
burdensome to none. At the close of the year 1812, seven of 
its wealthiest members proposed, on certain conditions, to de- 
molish the old meeting-house (though it had stood less than 
sixty years, and was in perfect preservation) and to builda 
larger and statelier temple according to plans which they ex- 
hibited. One of the conditions was that they were to take 
the chance of being reimbursed by the sale of the pews in the 
new house, one-third of the sittings being reserved as the abso- 
lute property of the Society. The generous proposal was 
accepted, and the building of the Center Church soon led to 
the building of the North Church, and then of Trinity Church. 
All three of the Christian temples which now adorn the cen- 
tral square of New Haven, giving to it so much of its beauty 
and impressiveness, were built so nearly at once that the second 
and third were commenced before the first was completed, 
But this is not half the story. The scheme for building the 
Center Church was not acceptable to all the society. In the 
society meeting it encountered earnest opposition, and was 
warmly debated. There were pew-holders whose property in 
the pews which they had purchased or inherited would be de- 
stroyed in the demolition of the old house. There were some 
who had a vivid presentiment of the prices at which pews in 
VOL. XXV. 31 
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the new house would be sold, if the cost of the building should 
be reimbursed in that way. And then the conservative spirit 
which clings to whatever is old came to the aid of all other 
objections, and gave them a sort of moral dignity. Among the 
opponents was Dr. Eneas Monson, a venerable man, almost 
four score years old, who was then, and for more than ten years 
afterwards, the patriarch of the medical profession in Connee- 
tieut, and whose infinite humor and various eccentricity, not 
Jess than his professional eminence, are still celebrated in tra- 
dition. He made a characteristic speech against the proposal, 
arguing that the old house had been built within his memory, 
and was still good enough for him, begging that it might stand 
for the little while that he had to live, and intimating that after 
his death he should make no more opposition. Another humor- 
ist, Jonathan E, Porter, Esq., replied that what the Doctor had 
said was true; he was indeed an old man, and would not be 
able to object much longer; but it mnst be considered that old 
men always leave old men to take their places, and that when 
this ‘old Dr. Monson” should be gone, there would surely be 
some other “old Dr. Monson” to make the same objections. 
The proposal, as we have said, was accepted, notwithstanding 
the opposition, and the contract proposed was made. But the 
opponents of the measure were determined to renew the con- 
flict, and the meeting was hardly dissolved before they began 
to subscribe and circulate a requisition for another meeting, at 
which the whole matter should be in some way reconsidered. 
Their movement was baffled by the unexpected celerity of the 
contractors for the building. Such was the promptness with 
which those gentlemen, and especially the late Hon. Isaac Mills, 
proceeded to their work, that hardly thirty-six hours, including 
the Sabbath, were allowed to pass before the actual demolition 
of the “old Middle Brick” was begun. 

Of course the opposition was not conciliated, nor even sub- 
dued, by being thus defeated. In modern times, the conflict 
might have resulted in a withdrawal of the malcontents, either 
to connect themselves with the other Congregational Society in 
the city or to form a new society of the same denomination. 
But those were the days when Congregationalism in Connecti- 
ent was subject to the restrictions and inconveniences, without 
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having in any considerable degree the supposed advantages, of 
an ecclesiastical system established by law. The First Society, 
originally identical with the town, was a territorial corporation. 
The other Congregational Society was what was formerly called 
in Massachusetts a “poll parish,” having the same parochial 
bounds with its elder sister, but including only the descendants 
of those families which were originally “ set off” from the First 
Society with parish privileges, together with those persons (and 
their descendants) who, on removing into New Haven, had 
chosen to enroll themselves in the “new-light” society. No 
way had been provided in which anybody could pass over di- 
rectly from one of those two conterminous parishes to the other. 
But a Congregationalist could lawfully become an Episcopalian, 
and pass over from either parish of the Standing Order into the 
parish of Trinity Church; and an Episcopalian could become 
a Congregationalist, and choose for himself between the two 
Congregational parishes. For example, a parishioner, discon- 
tented under the severe “ new divinity” preaching of Dr. Ed- 
wards, (when that renowned theologian was minister of the 
White Haven Society), and preferring to sit under the elegant 
“old divinity” sermons of Dr. Dana, could indulge that prefer- 
ence only by certificating himself into the Episcopal society, 
and thence, after hearing Dr. Hubbard for a few months, into 
the First Society. Such was the position of the indignant 
minority when their “holy and beautiful house” was pulled 
down, as it were, over their heads, by the will of the majority. 
There was no way in which they could adequately maintain 
and carry out their opposition to the determined will of the 
majority but by disconnecting themselves from the Standing 
Order—that is, by ceasing to be in law Congregationalists. 
Accordingly, one or two went over to the small Methodist so- 
ciety which had been in existence a few years, one certificated 
himself into the nearest Baptist society, and the others went 
tothe Episcopal society. In those days, the ordinary division 
of the people of Connecticut, ecclesiastically, was into three 
classes: the Standing Order, the Episcopalians, and “ the minor 
sects.” The Episcopalians were more kindly and more respect- 
fully regarded than any other body of dissenters from the es- 
tablished ecclesiastical system. Their political sympathies, 
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more than those of the minor sects, were with the Federal party. 
Their filial relation to the Church of England inspired their 
clergy and most of their more intelligent laymen with some- 
thing of that antipathy to French principles which character- 
ized so largely the Federal party, especially in New England. 
Of course the persons who were determined on withdrawing 
from the First Society—being under a necessity of attaching 
themselves to an ecclesiastical society of some other denomina- 
tion in order to that withdrawal, and most of them, if not 
all, being Federalists—went, almost in a body, to the Epis- 
copal Society. Probably Trinity Church parish had never 
received so great an addition in soshort a time, as it received in 
consequence of the trouble which arose out of the scheme for 
building a new meeting-house in the First Society. 

Another effect of that building enterprise redounded to the 
further advancement of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New Haven. A separation from the original Church of New 
Haven was commenced in 1742, and after fifteen years of con- 
flict was legalized by the colonial government. The oppressed 
malcontents, or New Lights, had become a voting majority in 
the ecclesiastical society from which they had desired to escape 
but had not been permitted, and they were beginning to teach 
their oppressors the lesson, “‘ with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.” In that condition of affairs, 
the Legislature interposed, incorporated the adherents of the 
new light church by the name of the White Haven Society, 
giving them their share of the parish property. The new so- 
ciety was, from the date of its incorporation, much larger, nu- 
merically, than the old; and after a few years it was strong 
enough to have a new quarrel within itself, and to be cut in 
twain by the incorporation of the Fair Haven Society. But 
in 1796, the difficulties having been removed, White Haven 
and Fair Haven became the United Society, with two houses of 
worship—the “Old Blue” or White Haven. meeting-house, on 
the southeast corner of Church and Elm streets, and the “ North 
Revenge” (as it was sometimes called) or Fair Haven meeting- 
house, on the public square. In 1813, when the First Society, 
in the face of opposition from within and from without, was 
going forward with its building enterprise, and the present Cen- 
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ter Church was rising on the old site, the United Society was 
induced to enter upon a similar undertaking, and with a similar 
result. A dissatisfied minority went over to the Episcopal so- 
ciety, because they had no other convenient way of escaping 
from what they deemed a burthen unreasonably imposed by the 
majority, and from the extravagance of building so costly and 
splendid a meeting-house, when the society had already two 
meeting-houses good enough for them. It was once a proverb 
in Connecticut—perhaps originating from this chapter of New 
Haven history—that the parish quarrels of the Standing Order 
were among the “converting ordinances” of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Of course, the new members of the Episcopal society had 
hardly learned to find the places in the Prayer-book, when it 
was discovered that the society to which they had fled for refuge 
from the building mania had become numerous enough to re- 
quire as large a place of worship as any other, and strong enough 
to build it. Episcopalianism, thus reinforced, had become more 
of a power in New Haven than it had ever been before. The 
Episcopal society was permitted, without any opposition, to 
place its church edifice on the public square; and the three 
Christian temples which now stand embowered among vener- 
able elms, and which are so distinctly pictured in the memory 
of all who ever saw New Haven, became thenceforth the char- 
acteristic feature of the city, which but for them would never 
have been celebrated as the most beautiful city on the continent. 

We must not omit to say that the financial scheme for build- 
ing the new Episcopal church was more wisely contrived than 
that which had been adopted by the other two societies for their 
building enterprises. The Center Church and the North were 
to be paid for by the sale of pews, but Trinity Church was to 
be built with funds raised on the credit of the corporation, and 
the income from the annual leasing of the pews was expected 
to pay the interest and ultimately the principal of the debt. 
The two former were to be forever encumbered with the rights 
of pew-owners; in the latter there was to be no individual 
ownership. In the former, every man who wanted a place for 
his family was to be under the necessity of purchasing a pew by 
a considerable outlay, or else he must be a tenant under some 
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individual proprietor, and pay rent in addition to all his parish 
taxes or contributions; in the latter, no man was expected 
to pay more than his yearly rent for such a pew as might best 
suit his ability and his inclination, and his pew-rent was to be 
simply his yearly contribution to the parish treasury. In the, 
building of the former, it was assumed that the policy of the 
State in regard to ecclesiastical societies and the support of ptb- 
lic worship would remain unchanged; but in the scheme for 
building the other, there was a foresight of new laws and a new 
constitution for the State. 

The consecration of Trinity Church, New Haven, on the 16th 
of February, 1816, synchronizes remarkably with a memorable 
crisis in the political history of Connecticut. About that time, 
Calvin Goddard, of Norwich, had been proposed in the news- 
papers of the Federalist party as a candidate for the office of 
Lieutenant Governor, which was then a high and honorable 
place in thestate government. Lieutenant Governor Goodrich, 
who would of course have been re- -elected, according to the 

“steady habits” of those days, had died a few months before, 
and Mr. Goddard had been agreed upon as the man for the 
place in a consultation among the members of the Legislature 
at the October session. But just about the 16th of February, 
1816, Jonathan Ingersoll, of New Haven, senior warden of 
Trinity Church, was nominated in opposition to Mr. Goddard ; 
and at the “ Freemen’s Meetings” in the several towns, on the 
second Tuesday in April, by the aid of votes from the party 
which called itself “ republican,” but was stigmatized by its op- 
ponents as “democratic,” he was elected—the first dissenter 
from the Standing Order who was ever elected to that office in 
Connecticut. A demonstration had been made of what could 
be done by the union of Episcopalians with the political party 
which had been identified with the principles of the French 
revolution ; and the result was, that in the next annual election 
the new “Toleration party” was victorious. Oliver Wolcott, 
who had been Secretary of the Treasury in the Federalist ad- 
ministration of John Adams, and whom the partisans of Jeffer- 
son had charged with the crime of setting fire to the Treasury 
Department for the sake of destroying the proof of his frauds 
and defalcations, but who had not ceased to be respected in 
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Connecticut for his ability and integrity, as well as for his old 
Federalism and his honored name, was elected Governor in the 
place of John Cotton Smith. The next year, 1818, Governor 
Wolcott appointed the rector of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
to preach at the election solemnity in Hartford—the first 
election sermon that ever was preached in Connecticut by a 
dissenter from the established ecclesiastical system. 

Among the names mentioned by Dr. Harwood as worthy to 
be commemorated in his parish history, there is one which we 
cannot refrain from mentioning in this connection. The Hon. 
Nathan Smith—long an eminent lawyer and advocate, and at 
the time of his death, in 1835, a Senator from Connecticut in Con- 
gress—was a man who could not fail to see from the first that the 
contention in the two Congregational societies in New Haven 
might redound greatly to the increase of the Episcopal society ; 
and he was the man who could best manage matters to that end.* 
No man in Connecticut was more capable than he of discern- 
ing, when the war of 1812 was ended—when Britain and her 
allies had finally triumphed over the French revolution—when 
France had twice submitted to the humiliation of seeing Paris 
occupied by the victorious enemies of her empire—when Na- 
poleon was shut up in St. Helena—when Congress had again 
established a national bank—when the navy had become the 
pride of the nation, while Jefferson’s gunboats had gone to the 
moles and the bats—that a new era had begun in our national 
politics, and that old issues between Federalists and Republi- 
cans were dead. He was the man more capable than any other 
of seizing the fortunate opportunity fur a new combination 
and arrangement of parties in Connecticut. Ile was not 
ambitious of political preferment for himself—other men might 
have the offices—other men might figure as leaders of the 
Toleration party—he was willing to stand behind them ; but 
we have no doubt that the political change in Connecticut, 
which began in 1816 and was completed by the adoption of a 





* His influence controlled the building of the present Trinity Church so effectu- 
ally that he overruled the architect. Mr. Town's plan included an apsis for 
chancel and vestry, but Mr. Smith—perhaps by way of making some conces.- 
sion to the Puritan taste then prevalent—determined that there should be nothing 
so much like a “ Dutch oven” built on in the rear of the church, 
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new constitution for the State in 18'8, was wrought by his 
sagacity and his skill in public affairs more than by any other 
personal influence. 

From the date, then, of the building of the new Trinity 
Church in New Haven, the history of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Connecticut may be regarded as beginning a new 
chapter. Thirty three years had passed since the British re- 
cognition of American independence cut off from the clergy 
and congregations of that order their last hope of a continued 
political connection with the mother country. Generally the 
old men who were tories in the time of the revolutionary con- 
flict, and who could not but accept American nationality with 
its new government as an established fact, had been attracted 
by their conservative and anti-Gallican sympathies to that 
which they recognized as the conservative party—the party of 
established order against Jacobinical notions of government— 
the party which professed to uphold Christianity against French 
infidelity—the party of Washington and Hamilton against the 
party of Jefferson and Aaron Burr—the party of John Jay 
against the party of Thomas Paine. Yet the fact that they 
were Federalists, in relation to national and international ques- 
tions, had by no means taken away their traditional antipathy 
to Puritanism and to the privileges or supposed privileges of the 
standing order in Connecticut ; and when a favorable oppor- 
tunity came, they were ready to act under the influence of that 
antipathy. Fifty years ago, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut had outlived the revolutionary conflict long 
enongh to overcome, on the one hand, the unfortunate associa- 
tion of ideas by which, in popular feeling, it had been identi- 
fied with British toryism ; and, on the other hand, to begin to 
have a clergy and a laity who were as ready to be democrats, 
and to use the aid of party politicians, in a republic, as their 
predecessors had been to be tories under a royal government, 
and to codperate with the place-men who held that America 
existed for Britain and should be governed by the British Par- 
liament. From that date it was no longer an exotic, but was 
fairly naturalized in New England, and prepared to perform 
its part as being, in numbers, in wealth, and in the learning 
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and culture of its clergy, only second among the ecclesiastical 
organizations of Connecticut. 

It was very natural, therefore, for Dr. Harwood, in his 
historical discourse, to connect with the summary poet’ of 
fifty years of parochial history some general considerations 
concerning the position and proper work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in relation to New England. We have 
lingered so long in our gossiping reminiscences, that we have 
little time for the more important topics to which we are led 
by our author in his survey of the present and the future. 

One thought we must express, at the outset, concerning the 
sympathies and antipathies between Episcopalians and Congre- 
gationalists. Dr. Harwood says to his people: “ Remember that 
here, in New England, your forefathers were called upon to face a 
spirit of distrust, suspicion, and animosity, which is not entirely 
extinct, though it no longer persists in showing its rongh edge.” 
We trust he will not be displeased if we tell him that we can re- 
mem ber—and probably the elder portion at least of his congrega- 
tion can also remember—something more than this. The “spirit 
of distrust, suspicion, and animosity,” in the times he speaks of, 
was not all on one side, nor was the “rough edge” of it ex- 
hibited on one side only. Such ishuman nature, and such is the 
imperfection, even of respectably good men, that antipathies 
between bodies of professedly Christian people, living in schis- 
matic or semi-schismatic relations to each other, are ordinarily 
reciprocal. Dr. Harwood, we are sure, would not think of 
saying that the Episcopal clergy and laity of Connecticut, fifty 
or a hundred years ago, were among the Congregational clergy 
and laity simply as so many lambs among wolves; nor that 
the Congregationalists of those times were among their Epis- 
copaliun neighbors simply as so many wolves among lambs, 
He would hardly think of saying that when the men of He- 
bron, at the beginning of the Revolutionary War, expelled from 
their coasts, with threats of tar and feathers, the notorious 
Parson Peters (as notorious then as Parson Brownlow now is), 
they had received no provocation, and were merely venting 
their “ distrust, suspicion, and animosity” against embodied 
meekness, innocence, and love. For our part we are of opin- 
ion that through all the succession of the “ forefathers” of 
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the present Trinity Church congregation in New Haven, from 
the days of Colonel Heathcote downward, their animosity 
toward their neighbors has never been less than the animosity 
of their neighbors toward them. Asperities of that sort have 
softened in later years, and we thankfully trust that on both 
sides they are passing away. We happen to remember an 
opprobrious name, not often found in print, by which Episco- 
palians in Connecticut, fifty years ago, were accustomed to 
designate Congregationalists; but presuming that now they 
have quite forgotten it, we will not renew the remembrance of 
it, and will only say that the Congregationalists had no corre- 
sponding name of reproach for Episcopalians. At present, we 
are quite sure, their feeling in New England and elsewhere, 
toward the Protestant Episcopal Church, is kind and charitable, 
and we trust that the feeling is increasingly reciprocated. Now 
and then some *“ Rev. Cream Cheese,” or other half-witted 
neophyte in orders, exposes himself in such a fashion that it is 
impossible not to langh at him; but the laughter in those cases 
is not unmixed with sympathy for the good people who are 
most annoyed by the folly. The feeling of our ministers and 
churches was never farther than it is to-day from submitting 
to a clerical or prelatical church-government, or from hamper- 
ing public worship with a book of forms from which there can 
be no deviation ; they never regarded high-church pretensions 
with less respect than now ; they abhor the superstition akin to 
fetichism which enters so largely into the religion of Oxford 
tractarians; and they have as little relish for the unbelief of 
Bishop Colenso and the Oxford essayists; but they insist on 
recognizing the Protestant Episcopal Church as one of the 
“evangelical denominations,” notwithstanding its lack of free 
prayer and of self-government in the local church, and notwith- 
standing the superstition on the one hand and the rationalism 
on the other with which the Church of England is infested. 
The statement which Dr. Harwood makes concerning the 
difference between the Episcopal Church and “ the pastors and 
teachers of New England,”—though we shall attempt to show 
that it is not perfectly accurate—may be accepted as a proof 
that in the general progress of religious thought and knowledge 
these two bodies of clergy, and with them the two bodies of 
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professed Christians which they respectively serve, are nearer 
than they once were to a full mutual understanding and a mu- 
tual Christian toleration. He says frankly, what Bishop Hobart 
and the men of that school would have been afraid to say, that 
the difference is “ not, be it understood, respecting the work of 
our redemption through our blessed Lord, nor our hope of sal- 
vation.” Surely this is not the old talk about some indefinite and 
“uncovenanted mercies of God,” in which was the only “ hope 
of salvation” for persons not within the pale of the Episcopal 
Church. We trust that our author may be regarded as express- 
ing on this point not his own personal feeling merely but the 
feeling and judgment of his brethren also. Let his testimony be 
remembered, for it is true. The Congregational Churches of 
New England have always recognized “ the doctrinal part of 
those commonly called the Articles of the Church of England,” 
codrdinately with the Westminster standards and the Savoy 
confession, not indeed as having any authority over them, nor 
as given by any extraordinary inspiration, but as setting forth 
a system of doctrines in substantial agreement with “the per- 
fect and only rule of faith and practice,” which is the word of 
God in the Scriptures. 

In regard to Dr. Harwood’s affirmative statement of the dif- 
ference between the Protestant Episcopal Church and the New 
England Churches, we have somewhat to say, not controver- 
sially, but rather by way of inquiry and suggestion ; for, as we 
have already intimated, his statement, though made in a can- 
did and liberal spirit, is not, in our view, perfectly accurate. 
The difference in question, as he regards it, is a difference 
mainly on two points, “the relation of Christian theology to 
Christian faith, and the terms of communion.” That we may 
not misrepresent him, we give his statement not in our own 
words but in his. 

First, concerning the relation of Christian theology to Chris- 
tian faith, he says: 

“In New England, Christianity, to all intents and purposes, has been identified 
with a system, or systems of theology, Christianity, accordingly, in the public 
mind, has meant a scheme of doctrine. I do not mean to assert nor to imply that 


the pastors of the Congregational churches have overlooked the moralities of the 
New Testament; but simply that the one overshadowing characteristic of the 
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New England method and spirit must be found in the doctrinal instruction re. 
ceived by the people, and in their doctrinal belief. This instruction led to con- 
fessions of faith, more or less elaborate, which were proffered to candidates for 
admission into membership with particular congregations, as tests, or conditions, 
or absolute preliminaries to full communion and fellowship, These confessions of 
faith contained, of course, theological propositions, which, when they were pre- 
pared, were the full expression of the belief of the congregations Tut it has 
happened with them, as with all other kindred documents, that a generation camer 
and then another, no longer in sympathy with them. What is the natural move- 
ment of the mind, in this sphere of its action? First, there is indifference; next, 
there is silent dislike; and lastly, there is open war. The Unitarian outbreak in 
Massachusetts was the grand climax of the protest against the prevailing teach- 
ing. The people, in certain other portions of New England, in certain portions 
of Massachusettes itself, as well as in Connecticut, fell, in large numbers, under 
the influence of the Methodists, with their broad assertion of the freedom of the 
human will, while others sought the communion of our Church.” . 

“We plant ourselves, and stand firmly upon the simple creed of the Chureh, 
as the condition of communion, and as the true embodiment of what constitutes 
the unalterable Christian faith, Do you ask what I mean by the simple creed of 
the church? I mean the Apostles’ creed, which should be considered as the ex- 
pansion of the original baptismal formula, By it we assert our faith in the 
Fatherhood of Almighty God, in the Sonship and redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ, in the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier, and in His work in the Chureh; and in 
the life everlasting. The creed of the Council of Nice, which was framed to meet 
a heresy touching the person of our Lord, we also accept, and recognize as a 
larger statement of the contents of the Apostles’ creed. We demand, then, I re- 
peat, the reception of the unalterable faith, in this respect following ancient 
practice; and we leave the question of scientific theology or of systems of doe- 
trines, to the individual judgment, We do not interfere with the Christian 
liberty either of clergy or of people. We do not identify Christianity with a 
current system of metaphysics, nor of metaphysical divinity. We distinguish 
between faith and opinion, We insist upon the faith, in its historical sense and 
meaning, while opinion is beyond or outside of law, and does not come under the 
supervision of an ecclesiastical inquisition, whether in the form of a board of 
deacons, or of a council, or of a standing committee, or of a convention. 

“The mind of New England is intelligent and acute, and therefore we present 
this distinction. We seek to make known the cardinal position of the chureb. 
We are governed by a principle. We are the exponents of a great law, to be 
asserted here and everywhere, that the faith of the church is one, and is un- 
alterable, while systems of theology are, from their very nature, subject to the 
changes which mark all the efforts of the reflecting mind; and we simply call 
men to the reception of the one faith, the creed of the church of all past time. 
We are in sympathy with the Christian past, and we have large hope in the 
future, and our church ought to grow in New England, because it thus in the 
sphere of faith and thought presents distinctly the two poles of stability and pro- 
gress, There is stability in its creed; there is progress in its thought, under the 
conditions and limitations which a general reception of the creed imposes.” 
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In a foot-note appended to the last of the paragraphs above 
quoted, the author makes further explanation of his meaning: 


** Theology ’— Creed ’—what is the difference? The Creed is the simple state- 
ment (without any raisonnement) of the articles, which in the judgment of the 
Church constitute the substance of the Christian faith. 

“Theology, or dogmatic or systematic divinity, means the scientific or sys- 
tematic representation of the truths or facts embraced in the creed, together with 
other points of Christian belief and Christian feeling, derived in part from Serip- 
ture, in part from Christian usage, and in part from personal experience. 

“ Of course, this systematic scientific arrangement is the work of individual 
minds, and partakes therefore of the fortunes of all intellectual endeavor. Its 
worth changes with changing times and modes of thought. This is exemplified in 
the history of Christian doctrine, and in our theological literature. The science 
of one age must yield to the achievement of another, but the substance of the belief 


of the Church remains one, and unchanging.” 


The distinction which this statement gives between theology 
and religion, or between dogma and Christian faith, is clearly 
drawn and is essentially just. But the statement that the re- 
cognition of this distinction on the one hand, and ignorance or 
forgetfulness of it on the other, is a main difference between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and “ the pastors and teachers of 
New England ” is questionable. Is it quite accurate in point 
of fact to say just what our author says in the name of the 
Episcopal Church? “We leave the question of scientific 
theology, or of systems of doctrines, to the individual judg- 
ment. We do not interfere with the Christian liberty either 
of clergy or ot people. We do not identify Christianity with 
a current system of metaphysics, nor of metaphysical divinity. 
We distinguish between faith and opinion. We insist on 
faith, in its Acstorical sense and meaning, while opinion is 
beyond or outside of law, and does not come under the super- 
vision of an ecclesiastical inquisition, whether in the form of a 
board of deacons, or of a council, or of @ standing committee, 
or of a convention.” The diocesan “standing committee,” and 
the “ convention,” it will be observed, are institutions of the 
Episcopal Church, and the affirmation is that the clergy of that 
dénomination are not responsible to standing committee or 
convention, or to any other “ ecclesiastical inquisition,” for the 
soundness of their opinions on points of metaphysical divinity” 
or of “scientific theology.” Is it exactly so# Does the Pro- 


- 
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testant Episcopal Church in the United States refer all “ sys- 
tems of doctrines”—all matters of religions opinion in distine- 
tion from the few and simple points of the Apostles’ creed—to 
the tribunal of “ individual judgment ?” 

Open the Prayer-book, and let us see what it will show ns, 
Between the Psalter and the “Form and manner of making, 
ordaining and consecrating bishops, priests and deacons,” 
stands that memorable document which has been so much in 
the way of romanizing priests and deacons, and which may be 
equally effectual to trip up those of rationalizing tendency. 
What degree of authority the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England (or the Thirty-eight Articles as they stand 
in the American recension) have in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as here organized and governed, we need not pre- 
cisely determine. That they are in some sort a standard of 
orthodoxy—that the clergy, though not required to subscribe 
them, are expected to teach in accordance with them, and are 
liable to trial and censure for renouncing or contradicting 
them—that they set forth propositions which the Episcopal 
Church in the United States authoritatively affirms and 
pledges itself to maintain—will not be denied or doubted. 
Every clergyman, before ordination, must bind himself “ to 
conform to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,” and where are the doctrines and worship of 
that Church but in its Prayer book? Looking now at the 
title of these famous Articles, we find that they are “ Articles 
of Leligion ;” but looking at the matter of them, we find that 
they are in fact only dogmas or opinions—* theological pro- 
positions,” harder and more angular by far than even the 
Westminster and Savoy confessions. We submit that the 
statement of our excellent and learned friend on what he re- 
gards as the first main difference between Episcopalianism and 
Congregationalism in New England cannot be accepted as en- 
tirely accurate in relation to the Episcopal Church. We sub- 
mit that while the Articles stand in the Prayer-book as an 
authoritative setting forth of doctrine to which every clergy- 
man must conform, that church does not “ leave the question 
of scientific theology or of systems of doctrines to the indi- 
vidual judgment ;” that it does “interfere with the Christian 

* 
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liberty ” of its clergy; and that it does, to that extent, “ iden- 
tify Christianity with” what was once, if it is not now, “a 
current system of metaphysical divinity.” 

The reformation from Popery in England, not less than in 
Scotland and on the Continent, was a reformation of theologi- 
cal doctrine as well as of ecclesiastical government and liturg- 
ical forms. Such a reformation as was attempted by Henry 
VIIL., a partial reformation of government and ritual, which 
was to leave the Roman Catholic doctrine entire, could not 
stand. Under his children and successors, Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, the Anglican Reformation became unequivocally 
Protestant—protesting not merely against the jurisdiction 
which the Roman Pontiff had usurped in derogation of the 
rights and sovereignty of the English crown, but against the 
dogmatic theology of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Articles were therefore set forth and established as the doctrinal 
platform of the reformed Church of England. It was a con- 
fession of faith, like the Augsburg confession in Germany— 
not a credo or profession of personal confidence in the Gospel, 
like the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene, but a confession of faith 
in the Protestant sense, a declaration and standard of doc- 
trinal orthodoxy. “These confessions of faith,” as Dr. Har- 
wood says of the formulas used in our Congregational Churches, 
“contained, of course, theological propositions, which, when 
they were prepared, were the full expression of the belief” of 
those by whom they were prepared and improved. The 
Articles were a representation of Christianity as it was under- 
stood and held by Protestant English theologians in the 
stormy controversies of the Reformation. Necessarily, there- 
fore, their statements of Christian truth are in the terms, and are 
molded by the conceptions and forms of “a current system of 
metaphysics.” If there is any such thing as “ metaphysical 
divinity,” we have it here; and ifour good friend would find a 
striking illustration of his proposition that “systems of the- 
ology are from their very nature subject to the changes which 
mark all the efforts of the reflecting mind,” here it is. If the 
bishops and leading theologians of the Church of England 
(the romanizers and the rationalizers being all excluded) could 
now be called to frame a new doctrinal platform for their 
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church, and could at the same time discharge their minds of 
all reference to the platform made three hundred yeats ago, 
they might reproduce the substance of the ancient creeds, as 
given in the first five and the eighth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; but in all other points how wide would be tlie differ- 
erence between the new confession and the old! The propo- 
sitions which, in the reign of Elizabeth, expressed clearly 
enough, and satisfactorily, the religious thought of Protestant 
England, are now, in the reign of Victoria, hardly intelligible 
without elaborate commentary, historical and metaphysical, 
about controversies long ago obsolete. So true is it that scien- 
tific theology, as distinguished from the simple facts of revela 
tion, “ partakes of the fortunes of all intellectual endeavors,” 
and that “its worth changes with changing times and modes of 
thought.” 

For the reason that the Articles were thoroughly and simpiy 
Protestant on the theological controversies of the Reformation, 
and were in fact a declaration of the Protestant theology as the 
established doctrine of the Church of England, the Puritans, 
whose desire was to bring the national church to an agreement 
in discipline and worship with the reformed churches on the 
Continent,—and even the Separatists, who desired to reproduce 
in England the unestablished and independent churches of the 
Apostolic age, had no controversy with them, except as they 
touch upon matters of government and discipline. But after 
a while, as always happens in such cases, questions began to 
arise about the meaning of the Articles; and in one form and 
another those questions have continued to this day. Mean- 
while, every clergyman—high-church, low-church, or broad- 
church—hyper-Calvinist, moderate Calvinist, Arminian, of 
Rationalist—Evangelical or Tractarian—subscribes them, 
accepting them in his own sense, or perhaps in no sense at all, 
but ever remembering that it is dangerous to contradict them, 
and that whatever he may think of them in his heart, he must 
honor them with his lips. Not one of those thirty-nine theses 
may be freely tested by inquiring what the Scriptures teach. 
For example, every clergyman who would study in the light of 
Scripture and of consciousness, the doctrine of what human 
nature is as affected by sin, must begin and end with the Ninth 
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Article in fall view, and must be sure that he believes it all 
the while, or, at least, that he does not profess to disbelieve it. 
The consequence is, that English theology has simply iterated 
and defended the proposition of the Article as it stands, or has 
tried to show that it does nut quite mean what it seems to 
mean, or has avoided the discussion of a subject on which the 
whole science of Christianity hinges So of other Articles, 
extremely redolent of the “metaphysical divinity” which 
Luther and Calvin fought for in the Reformation—the Tenth, 
the Eleventh, the Thirteenth, and the memorable Seventeenth— 
an English clergyman, in his character as a clergyman of the 
Established Church, has no right to doubt whether those prop- 
ositions, framed in the sixteenth century, express the truth ; 
his whole duty in regard to them is to hold them, to under- 
stand them if he can, and to defend them. If we mistake not, 
the want of free and earnest inquiry into these doctrines has 
had much to do in bringing to pass the ominons condition of 
the Church of England at the present time. Dr. Harwood has 
well described the process, apparently unconscious that he was 
describing the effect of the Anglican Confession of Faith on 
the Church of England. He says, referring to the formulas 
used in our Congregational Churches, “ It has happened with 
them as with all other kindred documents, that a genera- 
tion came, and then another, no longer in sympathy with them. 
What is the natural movement of the mind in this sphere of 
its action? First, there is indifference; next, there is silent 
dislike ; and, lastly, there is open war.” The present state of 
thought at Oxford itself seems very much like an “ outbreak.” 
The Colenso case, and the ecclesiastical trials and contentions 
which have grown out of the Oxford Essays, if they are not 
“open war,” are very much like it. 

But what has been the progress of theological discussion in 
New England. Among us, a clergyman before his ordination, 
and at each new installation, is examined concerning the theo- 
ological system which he holds; but there is no prescribed and 
unchangeable Confession of Faith to be asserted and main 
tained, on such vccasions, by either the examiners or examined. 
Certain ancient definitions and systems ot doctrines are often re- 
ferred to with becoming respect; but no man is required to 
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accept them, or any one of them, as having authority over his 
faith or his teaching. The consequence is that the New Eng- 
land divines, for more than a centary, have been discussing, 
freely and laboriously, the cardinal topics of the evangelical 
system—such as original sin, the freedom of human actions 
in their relation to God’s predetermining counsel, the atoning 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the renewing work of the 
Holy Spirit. We do not claim for the pastors and teachers of 
New England that they are the most enlightened body in the 
world, or the most liberal,—we do not forget “ the Unitarian 
outbreak in Massachusetts,” nor that there have been other 
defections of individuals and of congregations ; but we venture 
to say that, in the history of our New England theology, the 
conservative spirit, and the progressive, have constantly been 
helpful to each other. Nowhere is the equilibrium, between 
the respect for orthodoxy and the desire to receive light from 
whatever quarter, better adjusted than among our clergy. The 
truths of the Evangelical system, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
are held the more steadfastly for being held intelligently, and 
the more intelligently for being held freely. Nowhere are 
those great truths more valued than where they are continually 
derived anew trom the facts of the gospel and the words of in- 
spiration, and where the statements and definitions of scientific 
theology are continually recognized as fallible, and “ from their 
very nature, subject to the changes which mark all the efforts 
of the reflecting mind,” and therefore fairly open at all times 
to reconsideration and correction. The hold which those truths 
have on the Christian consciousness—their intrinsic force in 
relation to Christian experience—in other words, the attest- 
ation which they receive continually from the Holy Spirit, 
transcribing them, as it were, in the spiritual life of believing 
souls—is a fer better security for them than can be gained by 
shutting them up, each like a mummy in its sarcophagus, in 
the logical and metaphysical statements in which they were 
defined centuries ago, by men who were neither wiser nor bet- 
ter than the wise and good men of to-day. 

We come now to the second of what our author regards as 
the main points of difference between the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the pastors and teachers of New England,—namely, 
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“the terms of communion.” His suggestions are worthy of con- 
sideration, though we cannot admit that he perfectly under- 
stands the principles and practice of our churches in this par- 
ticular. We will endeavor to exhibit his views distinctly and 
fairly. 

1. He holds, and Congregationalists hold, that some personal 
profession of faith is a prerequisite of Christian communion. 
“ We plant ourselves,” he says, “upon the simple creed of the 
Church [the Apostles’ Creed] as the condition of communion.” 
But, in the Congregational Churches, Christianity has been 
understood to mean “ a scheme of doctrine ;’ and thus the doc- 
trinal instruction received by the people, and identified with 
Christianity, “‘ led to confessions of faith, more or less elaborate, 
which were proffered to candidates for admission into mem- 
bership with particular congregations, as tests, or conditions, 
or absolute preliminaries to full communion and fellowship.” 

We cannot deny that there has been, and is, too much ground 
for this statement concerning the formulas used in our churches. 
There has grown up an inconsistency between the Congre- 
gational theory and the Congregational practice ; and some- 
times, though not often, the inconsistency comes out in some 
painful inconvenience. The first members and guides of the New 
England Churches were hardly more averse to imposed forms 
of prayer than to imposed forms for professing faith in Christ. 
Originally, it seems to have been the privilege of every man, 
at his admission into a church, to make his profession of faith 
in his own words, or in such form as he himself might choose ; 
and the church was to judge of its sufficiency. Churches might, 
nevertheless, have, severally, their own confessions of faith, not 
imposing them as a test of Christian character or a condition 
of communion, but only setting them forth by way of testi- 
mony to their own members, to other churches, or to the 
world.* The confession of faith made by a learned divine, and 


* Savage’s Winthrop, L., 110,179. Cotton Mather’s Ratio Discipline 88:— 
Magnalia IL, 181, (Edition of 1853.) The confession of Faith made by John 
Davenport at his admission into the New Haven Church,—i. ¢., at the institution 
of the church, he being one of the “seven pillars,” is still extant; so is the con- 
fession of faith made by Daniel Webster, at ‘his admission into the church at 
Boscawen in New Hampshire. 
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especially that made by a pastor, at his admission, would nat- 
urally be, like Davenport’s in New Haven, large and full—a 
profession, not only of faith, but of theological orthodoxy ; and 
it would as naturally become a model to others entering the 
samechurch, After a while there might seem to be something like 
arrogance or self-conceit in venturing to offer a different form 
from that which others had adopted, or from that in which the 
church itself made profession of its faith. In one way or an- 
other every church came at last to have its own established 
form ; and the practice crept in of using that form as a sort of 
test or standard for the trial of those who desired to make pro- 
fession of their faith. 

Yet the principle of the Congregational Churches is that a 
credible personal profession of faith in the gospel of Christ is 
sufficient as a condition of Christian communion. Strange as 
it may seem to those, whether Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, or Episvopalians—who regard the form of profession 
used in a given Congregational church, as designed to exclude 
from communioa every one who hesitates at some theological 
shibboleth which has happened to obtain a place in it, there is 
hardly any ecclesiastical principle which our churches and our 
ministers value more than their principle of open communion. 
Our churches are peedo-baptist, and often the doctrine of in- 
fant baptism stands in the formula of profession, yet they re- 
joice in their freedom to receive Christians who cannot accept 
that doctrine. Our churches hold, substantially, the Calvin- 
istic view of Christianity, and hold it forth in their formularies 
and confessions; but we apprehend few of them would dare to 
reject a candidate for membership simply on the ground of his 
agreement with Adam Clark and Stephen Olin about the pos- 
sibility of falling from a state of grace. The instances in which 
a person desiring to be received to membership in one of our 
churches stumbles at any clause or phrase in the formula of 
profession are very rare, but they do somestimes occur; and 
sometimes when they occur, and the pastor or tlhe Church hap- 
pens not to know what the principle is which solves the difli- 
culty, they occasion embarrassment, and are got rid of by sin- 
gular expedients. If, for'example, a candidate cannot “ frame 
to pronounce ” the phraseology in which the formula expresses 
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the doctrine of election, he can connect himself with a neigh- 
boring Methodist church, and thence pass by letter, without 
making any new profession, into the very church which he 
could not enter by profession, because its form of profession 
was not satisfactory to him. 

2. Dr. Harwood tells us, “ The [Episcopal] Church does not, 
it dare not, erect temporary, partial or individual standards of 
piety, or of feeling, into a public law. It dare not say,—‘ You 
cannot approach the Lord’s table unless you can state clearly 
when you were converted.’ It demands no history of the soul, 
but simply repentance towards God, the forsaking of evil, and 
the pursuit of good, according to the divine word.” We make 
no violent inference when we conclude that, in his opinion, the 
pastors and teachers of New England do what he says the Epis- 
copal Church dares not do, It cannot be denied that, in some 
Congregational churches, some of these things have been done, 
or attempted—sometimes. The attempt has sometimes been 
made to set up conventional tests of Christian character, or to 
make the terms of Christian communion subserve the scheme 
of some reforming society. We happen to remember a church 
(outside of New England) in which a dispute having arisen 
about certain measures undertaken for improving the financial 
condition of the parish, the majority assumed the responsibility 
of not admitting any new members who were likely to vote 
with the minority. But such attempts break down under the 
steady force of the principle, that evidence of Christian charac- 
ter in a candidate for communion is enough, and is all that any 
church had a right to require. As for the implication that in 
the Congregational churches, or in any of them, it is said to those 
who desire communion: *“ You cannot approach the Lord’s 
table, unless you can state clearly when you were converted,” 
we will only say that, according to our best knowledge and 
belief, it is quite unwarranted. In some of our smaller churches 
the custom exists of hearing from candidates for communion 
some account of the way in which their minds have been led, 
and of the reason which they have for thinking that God has 
effectually “begun a good work” in them. Two hundred 
years ago, some usage or rule equivalent to this existed in all 
the New England Churches, It was one of the things which 
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they had brought with them from old England, where Congre- 
gationalism existed only in the form of a pesecuted “ separa- 
tion” from what they deemed the formalism and corruptions 
of the state-church, and where a marked religious experience 
would, of course, be ordinarily characteristic of those who were 
impelled by conscience to seek admission into societies which 
existed in contempt of law, and in which the closest spiritual 
sympathy was the vital bond of union. The Cambridge Plat- 
form of Congregational order (1648) recognizes the existence 
of this usage, and gives it a qualified commendation. But in 
the progress of years, the “relation of religious experience” 
degenerated into a formality, and the custom was gradually 
abolished by the force of a very obvious principle, namely, 
that instead of religious experience being a test of religious 
character, a sound religious character is the sure test of all re- 
ligious experience. Our friends, we doubt not, will rejoice to 
be assured that there is not within our knowledge any Congre- 
gational Church in which candidates for communion are re- 
jected unless they can state clearly when they were converted. 
We do not know one Congregational pastor or teacher who 
does not expressly preach in public, and teach in his private 
intercourse with inquirers, that the question when, or where, or 
how a man was converted, has very little to do with the reality 
of his professed conversion; nor one who does not hold that a 
man may be soundly converted to God, and yet never be able 
to give, from his remembered consciousness, any psychological 
account of the process by which he passed from death to life. 
8. Dr. Harwood says of the Episcopal! Church: ‘ It insists 
upon the broad renunciation of sin, and the desire to keep 
God’s holy will and commandments in every-day life,” as a 
condition of communion. He says, “ We require the mini- 
mum of spiritual attainments reconcilable with living Chris- 
tian faith; they [the New England pastors and teachers] re- 
quire the maximum.” With all respect for our good friend, 
and without implying any imputation against the Christian 
charity of his testimony concerning our brethren, we may be 
allowed to say in their behalf that his statement of how much 
spiritual attainment our churches require as a condition of com- 
munion is entirely erroneous. We are glad he has made the 
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statement; for he would not have made it if he had not be- 
lieved it, and he would not have believed it, if some notion to 
that effect had not been current among Episcopalians, and par- 
ticularly among their clergy. The making of the statement in 
this public manner gives us the opportunity, and imposes upon 
us the duty, of correcting it. 

For the sake of setting this matter in a clear light, we refer 
to the Cambridge Platform, chapter xii., entitled “ Of the ad- 
mission of members into the Church.” We do not see how any 
serious Episcopalian can dissent from the first proposition of 
that chaptcr. 


“The doors of the churches of Christ upon earth do not, by God's appoint- 
ment, stand so wide open that all sorts of people, good or bad, may freely enter 
therein at pleasure, but such as are admitted thereto as members, ought to be 
examined and tried first, whether they are fit and meet to be received into church 
society or not” * * ‘The officers are charged with the keeping of the doors 
of the church, and therefore are in a special manner to make trial of the fitness of 
such who enter.” 

Nor would Dr. Harwood be willing to have us say that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country intends to pre- 
scribe any lower terms of communion than those which are 
stated in the second proposition of the same chapter: 

“The things which are requisite to be found in all church members are re- 
pentance from sin and faith in Jesus Christ; and therefore these are the things 
whereof men are to be examined at their admission into the Church, and which 
then they must profess and hold forth in such sort as may satisfy rational charity 
that the things are there indeed.” 

On the question whether Congregationalism demands, as a 
condition of communion, the maximum of spiritual attain- 
ments, or more than the minimum reconcilable with living 
Christian faith, the third proposition of the same chapter is ex- 
plicit: 

“The weakest measure of faith is to be accepted in those that desire to be ad- 
mitted into the church, becuuse weak Christians, if sincere, have the substance 
of that faith, repentance and holiness which is required in church members, and 
such have most need of the ordinances for their confirmation and growth in 
grace.” * * “Such charity and tenderness are to be used as the weakest 
Christian, if sincere, may not be excluded nor disevuraged. Severity of examina- 
tion is to be avoided.” 

Is there, then, in this respect, any difference between the 
Episcopal Church and the Congregational Churches? We will 
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not deny that there is. There may be a difference as to what 
constitutes “the minimum of spiritual attainments reconcilable 
with living Christian faith.” The Episcopalian minimum may 
be something less than the Congregational minimum. If the 
former includes nothing more than, first, the grace which N. 
or M. received when he received his Christian name from his 
sponsors in baptism, and secondly, the knowledge whereby he 
“can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and can also answer to such other questions as in the 
Short Catechism are contained,”’—that, in the theory of the 
New England pastors and teachers, falls below “ the minimum 
of spiritual attainments reconcilable with living Christian 
faith.” We donot say that there is just this difference between 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists as to what constitutes the 
minimum, Our Episcopalian brethren ought to know better 
than we what that sénimum is in their view, and we prefer 
that they should testify. But assuming that in their view the 
mere fact of having been baptized in infancy, and being able 
to repeat the answers in the Church Catechism is not, of itself, 
a sufficient qualification for communion at the Lord’s table, we 
may say that, in our opinion, the main difference between them 
and us, as to the adinission of candidates to full communion, is 
a difference of administration or discipline. Perhaps we fail 
to understand the rubrics appended to the Catechism, and the 
preface in the Order for Confirmation; but we cannot learn 
from them that anything more than the fact of baptism and 
the ability to say the catechism is required by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in its corporate capacity, as a condition of 
being admitted to full communion, Yet, for aught that ap- 
pears, more than the Church seems to require in the rubrics and 
preface referred to may be required by the rector or minister of 
the parish; and we will therefore presume that it is his right 
and duty, not only to teach and admonish the candidates for 
confirmation, but also to keep back those who in his judgment 
are, for any good reason, not “ fit to be presented to the Bishop 
to be confirmed.” Under a minister who believes that some- 
thing which may be taken as evidence of an interior Christian 
life begun by the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul—some- 
thing which may be regarded as the effect, and therefore the 
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evidence, of a penitent and earnest purpose to follow Christ— 
is the minimum of spiritual attainment reconcilable with a 
living Christian faith, the profession which a young person 
trained in the Episcopal Church makes at confirmation may 
mean just what the profession made by a Congregationalist at 
his admission to full communion means. But if the minister 
happens to be a mere formalist, who verily thinks that baptism 
is regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and that additional grace is 
infallibly conveyed in confirmation, then the candidate may 
very naturally regard his baptism and his ability to say the 
catechism as a sufticient minimum of spiritual attainment, and 
may be presented for confirmation without any evidence, or 
even any consciousness of a pretence on his part, that he knows 
anything of the “ power of godliness.” 

To show that the difference in this respect between the Con- 
gregational Churches and the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
essentially a difference of administration, we may cite from the 
Prayer-book the form of the profession and promise made at 
confirmation, which is simply a renewal of the baptismal vow 
and covenant. In baptism, the minister asks: ‘ Dost thou re- 
nounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, with all covetous desires of the same, and the sinful 
desires of the flesh, so that thou wilt not follow nor be led by 
them?” The response is, “I renounce them all; and, by God’s 
help, will endeavor not to follow nor be led by them.” At con- 
firmation, the Bishop asks the candidates: ‘‘ Do ye here, in the 
presence of God and of this congregation, renew the solemn 
promise and vow that ye made, or that was made in your name, 
at your baptism, ratifying and confirming the same, and ac- 
knowledging yourselves bound to believe and do all those 
things which ye then undertook, or your sponsors then under- 
took for you?’ To that question, “every one shall audibly 
answer, Jdo.” Certainly, if this is not an empty form—if the 
required response comes as an intelligent utterance from “a 
good and honest heart”—it does not fall below our Congrega- 
tional notion of that minimum of spiritual attainment which 
is in our churches the condition of full communion. 

Compare, now, with this, the form of words in which the 
candidate for communion in a Congregational church takes 
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upon himself the vows of a Christian profession. We cite the 
form used in a church hard by that in which Dr. Harwood 
ministers—a form almost verbatim the same with that which 
was used in the same church two hundred years ago. There 
are more words in it than in the form which we have just 
quoted from the Prayer-book—perhaps it is too much ex- 
panded—but let us see in what particulars it professes or 
promises more than that. 

“Through Christ strengthening you, without whom you can do nothing, you 
here, in the presence of God, angels, and this assembly, now profess that you do 
and promise that henceforward you will, deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
wherein in times past you have walked; and you do now give up yourself, soul 
and body, and all that you have, are, or shall be, unto God through Jesus Christ, 
te serve him forever, and to be his and at his disposal in all things. And you 
also give up yourself unto the Lord Jesus Christ, to be his disciple, to be taught 
and governed by him in all your relations, condition, and conversation in this 
world, avouching him to be your supreme teacher, your only priest and propiti- 
ation, your great king and lawgiver. 

“And you do further bind yourself, in the strength of Christ, to walk with 
this Church in all his ordinances, and with the members thereof in ali member- 
like love and submission.” 

The most obvious difference between these two forms re- 
spects the recognition of duties which the candidate, thence- 
forward, owes to the church in which he is received to full 
communion, In the one there is no distinct recognition of 
such duties, but is it not assumed and understood that the 
baptised and confirmed churchman engages to perform the 
duties of the relation into which he is admitted? In the other 
form, the engagement to such duties is explicit, which is accord- 
ing to the Congregational theory, but is, nevertheless, con- 
sistent with whatever can be regarded as essential to the 
Episcopal theory. What further difference is there? In the 
former, the candidate renounces the devil—that is, “the god 
of this world,” “the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience”—him, “and his works” which Christ came 
to destroy. He renounces “the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, with all covetous desires of the same,” according to 
that inspired word, “ Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world: if any man love the world, the love of 
theFather is not in him: for all that is in the world, the lust 


of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
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not of the Father, but is of the world.” He renounces “ the 
sinful desires of the flesh,” according to that holy Scripture 
which describes Christians as the men “ who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit,” and which warns us that “the 
minding of the flesh is death,” because it is “enmity against 
God.” His renunciation of these things purports to be a 
practical renunciation, for it is expressly, and twice over, de- 
clared to mean that he “ will not follow nor be led by them,” 
and accordingly, at his baptism, he was “signed with the sign 
of the cross in token that he should not be ashamed to confess 
the faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight under His 
banner against. sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.” What 
more than all this do we find in the other form? We have 
our opinion as to which of the two is preferable esthetically ; 
but of that we say nothing. The only question, at present, is 
whether, if the form in the Prayer-book professes only the 
minimum of spiritual attainment, the Congregational forms 
(of which the one we have copied may be taken as a specimen) 
profess any thing more than that minimum. 

Yet it must be admitted that unless impressions and opin- 
ions in all quarters are very far from the truth, there is in 
practice a difference between the understood significance of 
confirmation in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and of what 
is called a profession of religion in the Congregational 
Churches. We have shown that Dr. Harwood’s account of 
the difference—namely, that while Episcopalianism requires 
only the minimum of Christian character as a condition of 
communion, Congregationalism requires the maximum—is 
not exactly right. We have shown that the form of words 
used for the purpose of making a Christian profession has the 
same meaning in one case as the other, if fairly interpreted. 
We have suggested that the principle being the same in both 
cases, the practical difference, be it greater or less, must be a 
difference in the application of the principle. The principle 
acknowledged and professed on both sides is that the ».inimum 
of Christian character which can be regarded as the manifesta- 
tion of a living Christian faith is a sufficient qualification for 
communion. The application of the principle in churches of 
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the Congregational order is such that Episcopalians charge 
them with requiring too much; while the application of the 
same principle by the Episcopal clergy is such that Congrega- 
tionalists are tempted to charge them with requiring too little, 
even less than the very minimum of truly Christian character. 
In other words, there is an impression, more or less distinct, on 
all sides, that the personal profession of religion means less in 
the Episcopal Church than it means in the Congregational 
Churches. We are sorry for this, and still more sorry if the 
facts justify the impression. If it be a fact that our churches, 
through some traditionary errorin their administration, exclude, 
knowingly and willingly, any who ought to be recognized as be- 
longing to Christ, that fact is to be regretted for their 
sake as well as for the sake of catholic Christianity; and if 
there is nosuch fact they are greatly wronged by the misrep- 
resentation. So, on the other hand, if the Episcopal clergy 
require in candidates for communion no evidence of any 
spiritual attainment beyond what is required by the letter of 
the rubrics—if they tolerate in their congregations any tra- 
ditionary notion as if confirmation were iittle more than a 
graceful ceremony very proper for all baptized persons who 
have attained the proper age, or as if it could of itself work 
some change for the better in the subjects of it—if the cere- 
mony, under their administration of their parishes, is per- 
mitted to have a meaning somewhat like what it has in the 
Roman Catholic Church, or not much more than it has in the 
Protestant state-churches of Europe—that surely is an evil to 
be regretted, because the true welfare of the congregations to 
which they minister must needs be greatly impaired by such 
administration, and because the interest of our common 
Christianity cannot but be injured by the fact—even more than 
it could be by misrepresentation—that a Christian pro- 
fession in the Episcopal Church implies, in reality, not even 
the minimum of genuine Christian character. We would re- 
spectfully counsel the pastors and teachers of New England to 
examine this matter carefully, and to take heed lest they, in 
teaching and guiding their churches, give occasion for the 
reproach that they exclude from communion those “ weak 
Christians ” who, as the Cambridge Platform says, “ have most 
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need of the ordinances.” So, on the other hand, if we could 
be heard by the Episcopal clergy, we would counsel them to 
guard against the reproach which, in some quarters, justly or 
unjustly, comes upon them, and to take heed lest “ the doors 
of the churches of Christ “ under their administration, “ stand 
so wide open that all sorts of people, good or bad, enter there- 
in at their pleasure.” ‘ Holy things to the holy” is surely a 
principle sanctioned by catholic antiquity; and no church or 
body of churches can be spiritually prosperous where admis- 
sion to communion is not understood to be admission to “ the 
communion of the saints.” 

In this connection, we are reminded of a fact which we 
think our Episcopalian friends must have observed, and which 
they may have observed with satisfaction. We can easily ex- 
plain to ourselves why it is that, ordinarily, when a person of 
Unitarian nurture and sympathies, in Boston or its vicinity, 
is compelled, by a change in his religious convictions, to with- 
draw from the Unitarian fellowship, he goes over to the Epis- 
copal Church. There was nothing surprising to us in the fact 
that Dr. Huntington, when he relinquished his professorship 
at Cambridge and when he finally renounced his connection 
with Unitarianism, felt himself attracted in that direction 
rather than towards the Orthodox Congregationalists. In east- 
ern Massachusetts the antipathies and repellencies between the 
two theological parties are of such a character that it is easier 
for a Unitarian, when giving up the Unitarian system of 
opinions, to become an Episcopalian, even of the narrowest 
sort, than to pass over into full and formal fellowship with 
“the Orthodox” against whom the current of his prejudices 
sets with main strength. But how does it happen that when 
a Unitarian, without any change in his religious opinions or 
feelings, removes from eastern Massachusetts into Connecticut, 
where Unitarianism has no ecclesiastical existence, he almost 
invariably prefers the Episcopal Church in the place of his 
new residence to the Congregational? Probably he is a man 
of intellectual cultivation, but it will hardly be denied that 
the pastors and teachers of New England are as intellectual in 
their habits, and as capable of intellectual sermons, as any 
other body of clergy in New England. He may be a man of 
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literary taste and refinement; but we have yet to learn that 
in any city of Connecticut, or in the State at large, the Con- 
gregational clergy are in this respect inferior to their Episco- 
pal brethren. What then is the sympathy which draws him 
away from the Congregational church and into the Episcopal? 
How is it that being still a Unitarian in his opinions and his 
sympathies, he can endure a method of public worship which 
includes the General Confession, the Gloria Patri, the Glo- 
ria in excelsis, the Te Deum laudamus, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Litany, when the same thoughts—nay the same words, 
uttered in the free worship of a Congregational church hard 
by, would be simply intolerable to his feelings? May it not be 
that when he hears these Trinitarian and “ Calvinistic” things 
in an Episcopal church he unconsciously apologizes for them? 
“ This is a matter of form: the minister cannot help it: he 
must read what is in the book: he means no offense, and I will 
not be offended.” But if he goes into a Congregational 
church and hears the same sort of things, he understands them 
in a “ Calvinistic ” sense and is offended accordingly. If he 
hears the minister, in prayer, giving glory to the blessed Trin- 
ity world without end, or saying “‘O God the Son, Redeemer 
of the world, have mercy upon us miserable sinners,—O God 
the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinuers,—O holy, blessed, and*glori- 
ous ‘Trinity, three persons and one God, have mercy upon us 
miserable sinners,”—he is indignant. He says to himself in 
that case, “ The bigoted Calvinist means it, and means that I 
shall believe it.” May he not feel in the Episcopal church, 
that these uncouth forms of speech—uncouth to him—are con- 
gruous with the uncouth ornaments of the Gothic architecture 
with which they have come down from medieval times, and 
that being forms, prescribed and ancient, they may be regarded 
as not meaning quite what they seem to mean? And in the 
Congregational church where there is no book of prescribed 
forms, and where the minister, in prayer, is supposed to speak 
from the depth of personal conviction, may he not feel that 
just the same phrases must needs mean all that they say ¢ 

We come then, by this line of thought, to a serious question 
concerning the mode of worship which distinguishes the Pro- 
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testant Episcopal Church from other bodies of Protestant 
Christians in this country—worship in the exclusive use of 
ancient forms, prescribed and invariable. Does not that mode 
of worship tend to formalism—that is, to the use of forms with- 
out an adequate recognition of the irmeaning—or to an undue 
reliance upon forms, as if the form were of course the substance ? 
Let it be acknowledged that the tendency, in this respect, of 
our more advanced Protestantism is to the undervaluing of 
forms, and that the pastors and teachers of New England, and 
the churches under their care, should guard against that ten- 
dency. Let it be admitted that in our congregations too many 
persons, to the manifest wronging of their own souls, keep 
themselves back from the public profession of faith and hope 
in Christ, and from the visible “ communion of the saints,” 
because the tendency of our system is to an exaggerated notion 
of the conscious experience essential to a valid profession of a 
living Christian faith. Let our Episcopalian brethren teach us 
all they can on this point. Fas est—we will not say ab hoste, 
but @ fratre doceri. But on the other hand, let not our Epis- 
copalian brethren be angry with us if we inquire concerning 
the possibility that their opposite system may have a tendency 
to excess in the opposite direction. 

Of course, Dr. Harwood, speaking on such an occasion, and 
on such a theme, could not fail to say something about Epis- 
copacy itself, or, as he styles it, “the threefold ministry.” We 
have no design, and, at present, no room to argue the old ques- 
tion, whether the government of the churches, by a diocesan 
episcopacy, is a divine institution that has come down in un- 
broken succession from the Apostles. Let it suffice for us, in 
passing, to enter a word of protest against the validity of our 
friend’s argurfient, that the beginning of the episcopate “ must 
lie in the Apostolic age,” because “ otherwise explorers, start- 
ing upon voyages of discovery, with another theory, would as- 
suredly be able to fix its date.” Doubtless, if the author had 
regarded this argument as original, he would have taken pains 
to make a more ample statement of it, and thus, we think, he 
would have convinced himself that there is no force in it. The 
date of what is meant by “ the episcopate,” is simply the date 
of the superiority of the iricxores (“bishop”) over the «pse- 
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Burspog (elder) in a particular church. When was that? Few 
things in ecclesiastical history are better ascertained than that 
it was not in the Apostolic age. No intelligent person pre- 
tends that the éricxora (“ overseers,” ¢. g., bishops), who 
were over the Church at Ephesus, were any other than the 
identical xpe¢Burepn (“elders”) who came from Ephesus at 
the summons of the Apostle Paul to meet him at Miletus 
(Acts xx. 17, 28); or that “the bishops,” who are joined with 
“the deacons” in the inscription of the epistle to the church 
of Philippi (Philip. i. 1), and whose qualifications are described 
in the epistles to Timothy and Titus, were in any way different 
from the “elders” who were to be “ ordained in every church.” 
The time when one of the presbyters, or elders, in a church be- 
gan to be in some sort set over the others as their president or 
chief, and to be distinguished from them by the title of episco- 
pus, or overseer, is as definitely known as the time when the 
office of ruling elder, and the distinction between pastor and 
teacher, became obsolete in the churches of New England. Or, 
to put it in another form, the “date” of what is understood by 
“the episcopate,” is as definitely fixed as the date of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, or of anything else that grew from 
an unnoticed beginning. If a Papist should argue: “The be- 
ginning of the Papacy mest lie in the Apostolic age; other- 
wise, explorers starting upon voyages of discovery with an- 
other theory, would assuredly be able to fix its date,” surely 
no Protestant scholar would be at a loss how to answer him. 
All this, however, is aside from the main purpose, both of 
the discourse and of our observations upon it. Our author in- 
troduces “the constitution of the ministry” as a distinct topic, 
not for the sake of proving that the Episcopal theory of a 
“threefold ministry ” is apostolic, but rather for the sake of 
showing “ the especial moral significance of the episcopate to 
the modern man.” The argument, as bearing on the legitimate 
utility of Episcopalianism in New England, is one which de- 
serves a respectful answer. It is to this effect: Prelacy—that 
is, the diocesan bishop entrusted with the duties of government, 
not over one parish only, but over many parishes, invested with 
the exclusive power of ordaining inferior ministers and of ad- 
ministering confirmation, exercising a general oversight, and 
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recognized as deriving his powers from some mysterious source 
in the apostolic age—is “‘a perpetual protest against, unauthor- 
ized and fanatical assumptions of the ministerial office;” and 
“it is a fact of history, that when men part with the epis- 
copate, although their vpinions touching the ministerial of- 
fice be reverent, they who succeed them, gradually, yet by well 
defined steps, relinquish their feeling of its sacredness and of 
its divine origin; they lower or abandon all conception, in the 
course of time, of the need of a lawful ordination, and at last 
deem it a matter of no moment who or whence the person is 
who may undertake to preach to them.” Undoubtedly, so long 
as a man is an Episcopalian, he will be slow to recognize any 
other than the Episcopal way of entrance into the ministry. 
But is it not equally true that so long as a man isa Presby- 
terian, he will insist on the Presbyterian mode? Are not Pres- 
byterians as resolute as Episcopalians in maintaining that all 
ministers must have some orderly vocation and introduction to 
the ministry? Isa presbytery less jealous of its prerogatives 
than a bishop of his? Is it not a matter of fact that if a man is a 
Congregationalist, after the order of the New England Churches, 
he too, as really as if he were a Presbyterian or an Episco- 
palian, is opposed to any disorderly assumption of the ministry ? 
When a man ceases to be an Episcopalian, the Episcopal Church 
is thenceforth no longer responsible for his vagaries. If he be- 
comes a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist, nobody blames 
“the episcopate” for that. If, then, he afterwards renounces 
the Presbyterian order, or the Congregational, and sets up for 
himself to be an apostle of disorder generally, a “ trance me- 
dium,” “the prophet Elijah,” or some self-constituted herald of 
“the church of the future,” why should his eccentricity or folly 
be imputed to the want of an episcopate in the system which 
he has forsaken? Dr. Harwood’s “ fact of history” does not 
happen to be in any history within our knowledge. The ear- 
liest Separatists from the Church of England, and their succes- 
sors, the Pilgrims and other New England fathers, asserted and 
indulged in their churches the largest “liberty of prophesying.” 
Every gifted brother among them was a preacher, and they 
knew nothing of any clerical body or profession. The whole 
system of arrangements for the examination of those who are 
VOL, XXv. 33 
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to be preachers, and for their regular introduction to the 
churches as candidates for the ministry, is the product of ex- 
perience, tracing out and applying the principle of the com- 
munion of churches. The natural tendency in such bodies, 
starting from first principles, is to order rather than disorder. 
Any man who will study the history of Methodism may see 
what the tendency is. 

As we understand the “ fact of history,” it is this: Wher- 
ever there is religious liberty, a wide diversity of religious 
views and of religious forms and institutions is the natural con- 
sequence. If all the people in the United States were required 
by law to be Episcopalians, or if all, without any legal inter- 
ference, would accept the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
worship only at its altars, the “religious notices” published 
every Saturday in the newspapers of our great cities would be 
very different from what they now are. But so long as every 
man or woman who, by dint of advertising or otherwise, can 
obtain any sort of congregation, is at liberty to preach and to 
perform public worship in his or her own way, so long we shall 
probably continue to be disgusted with those Saturday an- 
nouncements of Sunday performances, which would not be if 
there were no “ unauthorized and fanatical assumptions of the 
ministerial office.” If the episcopate is a standing protest 
against those things, so is the presbytery; and so is every ex- 
amination of a young man by an association of pastors to de- 
termine whether he is fit to preach for the trial of his gifts, 
and every council assembled to invest an elected candidate with 
the sacred office. 

After all, is it essential to the lawfulness of preaching that 
the preacher must be an ordained minister? Was there no 
such thing as lay preaching in the ancient Church? Was there 
no such thing as lay preaching in the Church of England, by 
royal authority, while the Reformation was in progress? Does 
not the Church of England, even to this day, recognize a dis- 
tinction between the function of preaching and the functions 
for which deacons and priests are empowered by ordination! 
These questions are suggested by the fact that when Dr. Har- 
wood speaks of “ unauthorized and fanatical assumptions of 
the ministerial office,” he seems to lose sight of the distinction 
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e 
between preaching and the administration of sacraments—a 


distinction quite familiar to four-fifths of the religious people 
in the United States. We believe that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is the only Protestant body within the United 
States in which no man is permitted to preach who has not 
been consecrated to the ministerial oftice by ordination; and 
even in that church the minister, before he ascends the pulpit, 
puts off the sacerdotal surplice and puts on the scholastic 
gown, showing (or seeming to show) that he preaches not as a 
priest but as a scholar. We make this remark because we be- 
lieve that in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
there is just about as much repugnance to the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper or of Baptism by a person not ordained 
to the ministry as there is in Episcopal congregations. That re- 
pugnance, stronger to-day than it was two or three hundred 
years ago, seems to throw light upon the question whether 
there is just the tendency which our friend thinks he finds in 
all who do not accept the “ three-fold ministry.” 

Our comments on Dr. Harwood’s discourse have been offered 
not in a captious or contentious spirit, we are sure, nor with 
any purpose of disparaging the character or the usefulness of 
the ecclesiastical organization in which he holds a distinguished 
position. His subject, especially in the latter part of the dis- 
course, is one which invites discussion, and which ought to be 
seriously considered by Congregationalists as well as Episcopa- 
lians. Our hope is that what we have written freely will be 
kindly received, and will be considered on both sides with a 
willingness to learn from each other, and to respect each other’s 
work, so far as it is the work of Christ. Therefore, having 
expressed our dissent, in some points, from Dr. Harwood’s 
reading and interpretation of facts important to his argument, 
we will not dismiss the subject without guarding distinctly 
against the possible inference that in our view the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has done and can do no good in New Eng- 
land. And that we may effectually preclude such an in- 
ference, we will set down some points in which the 
Christianity of New England is indebted, as we think, to that 
organization. 

Let it be frankly conceded that the Episcopal Church is a 
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constant witness in behalf of decorum and dignity, in the per- 
formance of public worship. Holding as we do that the cast- 
iron stiffness of its prescribed forms is a great disadvantage in 
worship—feeling as we do with a continually deeper conviction 
that no forms rigorously imposed and perpetually repeated to 
the exclusion of all others, can be in the highest degree condu- 
sive to edification—sure as we are that ours is a more excellent 
way—we can at the same time admit that its forms, when well 
administered, are a constant testimony for a decorous and dig- 
nified manner of conducting the service of prayer in a wor- 
shiping assembly. Liturgical forms become foolish and even 
impious in the hands of shallow ritualists, as may be shown by 
examples fortunately few in this country, but too numerous in 
England; their weakness is in the facility with which the use 
of them engenders the habit of regarding religion as one of 
the fine arts, and introduces a histrionic imitation of worship in 
the place of worship itself. On the other hand, a mode of pub- 
flic worship in which everything is left to the ability, the taste, 
and the discretion of the officiating minister, must be in danger 
of becoming deficient in reverence and dignity of manner, in 
simplicity of thought and diction on the part of the minister, 
and in the serious consciousness on the part of the people that 
the minister, in the act of prayer, is leading them and uttering 
their requests. Where there is no prescribed form, there is 
danger that the opposition to formalism may result not only in 
too much familiarity and perhaps vulgarism of expression on 
the part of the minister, but also in wandering eyes and listless 
‘or otherwise unbecoming attitudes on the part of the congrega- 
tion. For ourselves, we have no doubt that between these two 
methods of public worship, the balance of advantages is on the 
side of free prayer, as distinguished from prescribed forms of 
prayer. At the same time, we have as little doubt that where 
the two methods are maintained, side by side, in the same com- 
munity, each may serve to check whatever tendency to perver- 
sion or degeneracy is peculiar to the other. Why is it that the 
Episcopal Church in this country has on the whole so little of 
those ritualistic fooleries which disturb and disgrace the Church 
of England? Are not the tendencies in that direction repressed 
here, in a great degree, by the religious atmosphere which 
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everywhere in this country surrounds and influences the con- 
gregations that worship according to the book of Common 
Prayer? If the Episcopal Church gains anything in this re- 
spect from our churches, the debt is probably paid in full by the 
benefits which we derive from the presence—we will not say the 
rivalry—of that more formal and stately mode of worship which 
is continually, though indirectly, admonishing our ministers to 
cultivate the gift as well as the spirit of prayer, and to do what 
in them lies toward maintaining in the house of prayer the 
grave decorum and simple dignity of worship. 

Let it also be conceded that the Episcopal Church in New 
England has done something for our churches in the testimony 
which it has given to the idea of Christian nurture as a means 
of grace. Unfortunately, in the Prayer-book, and therefore in 
the prevalent way of thinking among those who use it, the 
true and Scriptural idea, that the children of the church be- 
long to Christ, and are to be brought up accordingly in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, is mixed up with an 
erroneous and mischievous doctrine of regeneration by or in 
the ceremony of baptism. Our clearer and more Biblical doc- 
trine of regeneration by the Spirit “ with the word of truth ” 
has sometimes been misunderstood, as if it is implied that re- 
generation cannot take place, or certainly ought not to be ex- 
pected, till the mind is sufficiently developed and instructed 
for a conscious experience of regeneration as analyzed in theol- 
ogy. While our pastors and churches have not neglected the 
religious teaching of children as a means of storing their minds 
with truth, which, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, might 
in due time result in their regeneration, they have been, never- 
theless, under a sort of logical temptation to distrust the effi- 
cacy of religious training as a means of early regeneration, and 
almost to doubt the possibility of a Christian life beginning in 
the tender years of childhood, and growing with all the growth 
of the intellectnal and moral powers. 

We believe that the Episcopal Church in New England, even 
while protesting against our Calvinistic or Hopkinsian doctrine 
of regeneration, has derived some benefit from the effects of 
that doctrine, and of others related to it, on the religious life of 
the community. More than half afraid of what we recognize as 
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revivals of religion, Episcopal congregations, notwithstanding 
that dislike, have often felt the glow and movement of such 
awakenings around them, and have been the better for the 
influence which they feared. So our churches, on the other 
hand, (let the concession be frankly made), have been admon- 
ished by seeing the confidence with which the Episcopal Charch 
relies on the efficacy of Christian nurture. 

Let it be acknowledged, too, that the Congregationalism of 
New England may learn, and has had some occasion to learn, 
from the system of the Episcopal Church, the value of the 
parish as a church institution. Our Congregational churches, 
especially in the older New England States, were originally 
the territorial churches of the country. Each church was re- 
lated to a township or other definite area, for which it was ex- 
pected to supply religious teaching and the full ministration of 
the gospel. The officers of the church, and especially its pas- 
tor and teacher, were regarded as sustaining an official rela- 
tion not only to the members of the church in full communion, 
but to all the inhabitants of the parish. Dissenters from the 
established order were, after a while, recognized and tolerated ; 
and those of the parochial population who, in the exercise of 
their religious liberty, enrolled themselves under some other 
ecclesiastical organization, and undertook to provide for them- 
selves, in their own form, the ministrations of religion, were 
considered as no longer included in the parish, though the 
parish itself, as bounded by geographical lines, continued to 
be, not less than before, the area in which the church was to 
have the sphere of its special activity, and which it was to fill 
with religious influences. All this was a matter of course, 
while the support of religious institutions was required by law ; 
but since the abolition of the quasi establishment which 
made the parish a civil institution, and which undertook to 
provide that in every such precinct there should be a minister 
of the gospel chosen by the people and sustained by an assess- 
ment, the feeling of territorial relations and duties has been 
weakened in the churches and in their ministers. In these 
days it is quite natural for the young pastor to assume that he 
has the charge not of a parish but only of a congregation ; that 
his “ care of souls” is limited to the care of pew-holders or of 
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those who, of their own accord, attend upon his public minis- 
try; and that he has no parochial duties ontside of that circle. 
The Church, perhaps, falls into the same way of thinking— 
perhaps it is unwilling that the pastor should “ do the work of 
an evangelist” by expending upon the dwellers in outside 
school-districts and border hamlets those attentions which the 
more cultivated and well-to-do people who live in the white 
houses on the village street would like to receive from their 
minister. Suppose this tendency to proceed without any conn- 
teracting influence, and what will the result be? The old idea 
of the Congregational church, with its parochial boundaries 
and its parochial relations and responsibilities, sinks into obli- 
vion, and in its place there comes the idea of churches in 
cities and large villages, with preaching and music to attract 
respectable congregations, but leaving to a sort of paganism 
the hamlets and scattered dwellings that are beyond the reach 
of the attractive force. Happily the tendency in that direc- 
tion has been arrested in part. The churches, and the pastors 
more than the churches, are waking to the duty of parochial 
evangelization, and are heginning to realize that in addition to 
all the attractive force that can be concentrated at the place of 
worship, there must be an aggressive force going out into the 
highways and hedges, and by persistent invitation and persua- 
sion compelling outsiders to come in. How much Congrega- 
tionalisin may be indebted in this respect to the example and 
influence of Episcopalianism we need not attempt to determine. 
We need only say that, in the Episcopal system, the church 
being always either diocesan or national, the parish institution 
is necessarily conspicuous, inasmuch as it is mainly the substi- 
tute for what in our ecclesiastical system is almost everything. 
Instead of the local church, with its pastor and deacons and 
its self-governing brotherhood, the Episcopal system has the 
diocesan chureh, with its bishop and clergy and its annual 
convention ; and then it has, under the diocesan authority, the 
division of the diocesan territory into parishes, each with ita 
church edifice, its wardens and vestrymen, and its rector. The 
parish is, in its idea, a district bounded by geographical lines ; 
and the ecclesiastical institution of the parish, as conceived of 
by the Episcopal Church, is the body of arrangements which 
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the church authorities have made for supplying the people of 
that district with religious ministrations. Episcopalianism, 
therefore, is less liable than Congregationalism to overlook the 
importance of the parish as an ecclesiastical institution. The 
Episcopal rector, if we mistake not, is more likely than the 
Congregational pustor to regard the entire population of the 
parish (obstinate dissenters excepted) as in some sort committed 
to his care. 

We have one more acknowledgment to make in regard 
to the influence and position of the Episcopal Church among 
the various ecclesiastical bodies of New Enyland; yet we fear 
that the acknowledgment, when explained, as we are bound to 
explain it, may be more painful than pleasing to our Episcopal 
friends. We refer to the attitude of the Episcopal Church, 
and its influence over other churches, as a witness for the 
principle that Christ’s disciples in any one place are in fact, 
and ought to be in form and manifestation, one Catholic church, 
instead of being (as too often they are) many sectarian churches. 
Our statement needs explanation. In one view the Episcopal 
Church is eminently sectarian and exclusive. It holds no inter- 
course or fellowship with other churches. No minister of any 
other name, however sound in his views of Christian doctrine, 
however distinguished by his gifts, however honored and be- 
loved, is allowed to preach in Episcopal pulpits. No Pro- 
testant minister of any other connection is recognized as quali- 
fied to minister at the Lord’s table in the congregations of that 
order, or anywhere else. This is the exclusive side. In this 
view the organization is sometimes denounced as almost the 
narrowest and most unyielding of the schisms that divide and 
weaken the Catholic Church of Christ in New England. But 
in another view that organization is, at least, as far as any other 
from being exclusive or sectarian. It maintains open com- 
munion, not indeed with other churches, but with all Chris- 
tians. All who in any sort profess to believe in Christ are 
invited to partake at its altars. Other churches may under- 
take to be “ denominational” or eclectic, and to include in 
their membership only some particular sort of Christians; but 
the Episcopal Church bears a constant testimony against that 
kind of narrowness. Its aim is to be the comprehensivechurch, 
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and to include among its lay communicants (though not among 
its clergy) the utmost diversity of opinion and of deportment 
that can be tolerated without denying the name of Christ. On 
this side it is all inclusive and catholic, as on the other side it 
is as exclusive and sectarian. We think it errs in its too easy 
inclusiveness, but we are sure it errs in its exclusiveness. 

How does this happen? The Episcopal Church holds that 
the Church of Christ is one, and that it is comprehensive of all 
Christians. So far it is in the right, and on this point it 
gives a constant testimony. In obedience to this principle it 
maintains an open communion, inviting all Christians to par- 
ticipation in its sacraments. But at the same time it holds 
that itself, as organized under its constitution and canons, 
with its bishops and other clergy, and with its Articles of 
Religion, and its Book of Common Prayer, is the whole and 
only Catholic Church of Christ in New England; and that all 
Christians who do not acknowledge its legislation, and sub- 
mit themselves to the guidance and government of its clergy 
in their respective parishes, are nevertheless its members, liv- 
ing (ignorantly perhaps, but really) in a lamentable state of 
schism. Here is its great mistake ; and that mistake, with its 
logical and inevitable consequences, is what makes Episco- 
palianism, notwithstanding the catholicity of its aims and 
pretensions, so exceedingly exclusive and sectarian in its bear- 
ing toward all other organizations for Christian worship and 
communion. 

Let all the churches then receive and honor the testimony 
given by the Episcopal Church to the principle that Christ’s 
disciples in any one place are in fact, and ought to be in mani- 
festation, one catholic community. And let them at the same 
time take warning from the example of that body, and learn 
to avoid the error of assuming that any voluntary association 
of professed Christians under a special system of their own, or 
of any other human invention, can in any way acquire a 
right to dictate forms of doctrine or forms of worship to their 
fellow Christians, in the name of Christ’s Catholic Church. 
Our reference to this false and unfortunate position of the 
Episcopal Church is not in any bitter feeling. Far from us be 
every desire to make our brethren of that name odious for 
what may seem to be an illiberal spirit though in reality it is 
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not only the result of their traditions but the logical conse- 
quence of their principles. We have no lot nor part in any 
attempt to coerce them by the force of public opinion into 
some acknowledgment of the validity of other ecclesiastical 
organizations than their own. Our feeling has long been that 
the disadvantage of their isolation is greater to them than to 
us; and those of them who are conscious of embarrasment in 
an undesired separation from the actual and visible fellowship 
of the Catholic Church of Christ in New England may be 
assured of our fraternal sympathy. It is not for us as Con- 
gregationalists to exult over their embarrassment ; nor to annoy 
them with courtesies and offers of fellowship which they can- 
not reciprocate ; nor to show them how they may relieve 
themselves and their ecclesiastical system from the disadvan- 
tages of a false position. 


Postscript to Art. V., In THE Apri, NumBer. 


A few words relating to the review of Dr. Beardsley’s His- 
tory, in our last number, will hardly be out of place as an ap- 
pendix to the foregoing Article. 

The author of a communication which seems to have been 
published originally in the “Connecticut Churchman ”—a 
journal sustaining, if our impressions are correct, some official 
relation to the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Connecticut— 
calls us to account for our “ language and conclusions” in what 
we had occasion to say (pp. 293-303, 307) about two historic 
personages of the last century, ‘‘the Rev. Francis Philips and 
Col. Caleb Heathcote.” Concerning the former he says: 


“The Rev. Mr. Philips was sent as a missionary to Stratford by the Ven. So- 
ciety, in 1712. His stay was short, and his mission unsuccessful. Our Reviewer 
says, ‘Philips was a man whose tastes and manners (and perhaps his morals also) 
were entirely out of place in Stratford.’ Theitalics are our own. Now on what 
evidence does the Reviewer ground the slur which he introdaces with a ‘per- 
haps’? That Philips neglected his duty is unquestioned. Buta charge of im- 
morality includes, in all persons’ estimate, something beyond that, and involves 
an accusation against private and personal life. And such a charge cannot, we 
submit, be made, except on the clearest evidence, without violation of the ninth 
commandment, Nor does such a violation become less wrong, because the per- 
son discredited is obscure or has been dead more than a century ; nor does it be- 
come more honorable because it is sheltered under a ‘ perhaps.’ 

“We have as little respect for Mr. Philips as a minister, as the Reviewer can 
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have. We believe him to have been unfaithful to his duty, and a self-seeker. 
And if this is what the Reviewer means, we have only his language to quarrel 
with. Nine persons, however, out of ten, would imagine that he meant a great 
deal more ; and to this, any man who feels the sacred rights of character, for the 
dead as well as for the living, may and must object, unless there is evideuce as to 
Mr. Philips’ personal character which is not adduced. If there be not such evi- 
dence, the charge involves ‘false witness.’ It is reckless writing, and common 
as it may be growing, it ought not to be found on such pages as those of the New 
Englander.” 


Really this censor morum seems to have a remarkable re- 
*gard for the rights of character. What reason has he for the 
suggestion that what we have said about Francis Philips was 
without warrant and was “a violation of the ninth command- 
ment?” In our review of Dr. Beardsley’s work, we referred 
to Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, and to one particular 
volume of the Documentary History of New York, as sources 
of additional information concerning the early attempt to in- 
troduce the Church of England into Stratford, and in reference 
to Philips we said that Trumbull had not heard of him. If 
then our censor had turned to the volume from which our in- 
formation, if we had any, ought to have come, and had looked 
out the name “ Philips, Rev. Francis,” in the index, he would 
have found all that we know about the person whom he is so 
ready to vindicate. But instead of taking that trouble he 
found it easier to suspect us of giving out charges at random, 
and, on the strength of that suspicion, to charge us with 
“reckless writing,” which “ought not to be found on such 
pages as those of the New Englander.” He wants testimony 
inregard to the morals of Philips, and he shall have it. 

In the “ Documentary History of New York,” Vol. III. pp. 
435-444, is a document entitled “ Address from Gov. Hun- 
ter’s friends to the Bishop of London against the Rev. Mr. 
Vesey, Cire. 1714.” That paper makes two references to the 
Rev. Francis Philips, both of them highly significant. Our 
readers shall have the benefit of thein. 

First, on pp. 436, 437, the authors say: “It requires men of 
exemplary lives, sound learning, and a mild disposition to gain 
converts here, or to preserve them when gained, and, God be 
praised for it, many of the missionaries are blessed with these 
endowments, and have reaped a plentiful harvest in their sev- 
eral districts—dut the unhappy conduct of one, Mr. Francis 
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Philips, lately sent by the Society to Stratford in New Eng- 
land, has on the other hand done an irreparable injury to the 
established church in a place where there was a very great ap- 
pearance of its increase.” The words in italics (the italics 
areour own) contain quite as significant an innuendo as was 
contained in that parenthetical clause “and perhaps his morals 
also.” 

Secondly, on p. 439, the writers mention the same unfor- 
tunate missionary in these terms: “ Mr. Francis Philips, who | 
had deserted his cure at Stratford, and had done some things 
here which obliged him to abscond.” Does not this justify the 
suggestion that “ perhaps” the morals of that missionary were 
out of place in Stratford at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury? Who, then, is responsible for “reckless writing?” 

As for Col. Heathcote, we are quite willing that anybody, 
after reading the censures which represent us as having great- 
ly wronged him, should simply read over again—or read for 
the first time—all that we said about the Colonel and the 
character and tone of his Church-of-Englandism. If Colonel 
Heathcote does not exhibit himself and his way of thinking 
and feeling on religious subjects in the voluminous letter from 
which we gave large and honest extracts, we are mistaken, and 
are willing to be censured for the error of expressing our 
opinion on a matter which we thought was fairly before every 
reader. Yet, in as much as our censor is sensitive on this mat- 
ter, and takes occasion from it to say some things which are 
not perfectly good-natured, we will hazard a few words of re- 
ply. 

Intending to avoid, as far as possible, every imputation on 
the moral character of the Colonel, and everything which 
could be construed as denying or doubting the validity of his 
Christian profession, we imagined a religious and gentlemanly 
tory of the better class, as tories were in that age—a veritable 
Sir Charles Grandison, if such a character could have existed 
so early ; and we assumed that this was the picture of Colonel 
Heathcote at Scarsdale Manor—“ a model specimen of the 
English country gentleman in the reign of Anne—a Sir Roger 
de Coverly, enlarged and dignified by military experience and 
by participation in the government of a province.” Of this, 
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our censor says, without a word of specification, that it is “a 
sketch of the Colonel, conceived much after the fashion of 
Gibbon’s 15th Chapter, wherein—as in that—a belittling de- 
scription, with scarcely a concealed sneer running through it, 
is made to answer all the purpose uf a direct and manly 
attack.” 

Now, this is an “ attack” on us—designed, perhaps, “ to an- 
swer all the purpose of a direct and manly attack” ; and, per- 
haps the writer thought that he was doing a direct and manly 
thing. But he must allow us to say that his attack would have 
been more straightforward, and would have been more respect- 
able for its manliness, if, instead of merely insinuating that we 
have assailed the saintly memory of Colonel Heathcote, after 
the manner of Gibbon’s celebrated attack on the Christian 
religion, he had given some intelligible specification which 
could be admitted or denied. The expedient of likening an 
opponent or supposed opponent to some odious heretic or infi- 
del is an easy one—much used, no doubt, in theological and 
sectarian controversies; but it is not eminently honorable. 

Having freely imputed to the Colonel all the virtues and 
graces which an English gentleman in the age of Queen Anne, 
free from all taint of sympathy with Puritans and Dissenters, 
could have desired to claim for himself or his most honored 
friend, we said that his religious character, as indicated in a 
very extensive letter to the executive of a missionary society 
—a letter which we had carefully analyzed and exhibited to 
our readers—* is of a type that was common amid the general 
laxity of faith and morals throughout England in those times, 
and that is by no means extinct on either side of the Atlantic 
in these days.” We proceeded to describe that type of reli- 
gious character, embodying the general conception in the par- 
ticular instance. We described it as being essentially that sort 
of religion in which faith, though it may be real, and though 
it may be effectual to the saving of the soul, rests, first and 
constantly, on authority, on tradition, on the church. Will 
our censor venture to say that there is no such type of Chris- 
tian character? Will he deny that he personally knows many 
such Christians? Is it nota favorite doctrine among Anglican 
divines and would-be Anglicans, that we are to receive the 
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Bible on the authority of “the Church?” Arethere not thou- 
sands of devout people, who, if they were asked why they be- 
lieve the Apostles’ Creed, could give no better answer than 
that “the Church ” has tanght them to believe it? Has our 
censor forgotten the convention sermon, so able and suggestive, 
preached by Dr. Harwood in Bridgeport, in 1862? What 
wrong have we done to the memory of the illustrious Colonel, 
by suggesting that he was one of those who believe in Christ, 
because the church into which they were admitted by baptism, 
and in which they were nurtured, bears witness to him as the 
Son of God ? 

Our censor judges that because Col. Heathcote’s long letter 
to the 8. P. G. was commended by us as “ methodicai and 
business-like,” we must have deemed ourselves “ supernaturally 
gifted,” or nearly so, when we suggested that by means of it 
our readers might “ feel themselves pretty well acquainted ” 
with the writer. He “ fails to see ” that we have “ any right” 
to become acquainted with a man by means of a methodical 
and business-like letter halfas long as the Apostle Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans, and treating exclusively of matters religious and 
ecclesiastical. He says further : 

“Nor again can we see why any one should expect to find, or by what pro- 
cess, except a strong effort of imagination, our reviewer does find any manifesta- 
tion of personal religious character, personal faith, or personal experience, in a 
‘methodical and business-like reply to certain official enquiries.’ There was once, 
indeed, a school of religionists who paraded prayers and sounded trumpets on all 
occasions, And there is a method of obtruding religious professions and the most 
sacred things of the inner life, and mixing them up with ordinary details of busi- 
ness. But God help the world if all the true religion in it is confined to people 
fashioned on these types.” 

To all this—which seems as if it might have been written 
under the irritating influence of these hot days instead of being 
written, as it must have been, in the mild April weather— 
he immediately adds that because Col. H., in that business 
letter, “does not enter into any details of personal religious 
experience,” we have “ pronounced ew cathedra” that his faith 
was not in Christ first and then in the Church, but in the 
Church first, and therefore in Christ. Surely this is a muddle. 
First, our censor insinuates that we belong to the school of 
the ancient Pharisees, and that we favor the “ method of ob- 
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truding religious professions and the most sacred things of the 
inner life, and mixing them up with the most ordinary details 
of business,” because, by “ astrong effort of imagination,” we 
do find in acertain document a manifestation of “ personal 
experience.” Then, in the next breath, he declares that we 
pronounce our unfavorable judgment on the writer of that 
document for the very reason that we do not find in it the 
very thing which just before we were condemned for finding, 
and he insinuates that therefore we are to be identified with 
“certain schools of religion,’ the same perhaps with which 
we were to be identified for finding that which he now says 
we did not find. But out of this confusion rises the prayer, 
“God help the world if all the true religion in it is confined to 
people fashioned on these types.” We say amen/ and say it 
the more readily, because we have slight respect both for the 
school of the old Pharisees and for the method of mixing up 
the most sacred details of the inner life with ordinary details 
of business; and also because we have expressly assumed 
that the tory Colonel, notwithstanding the traditionary nature 
of his faith, was an instance of “ true religion.” 

Our censor makes another point. He says, “Col. Heath- 
cote is condemned because ‘certain political principles were 
part of his religion,’” and then he professes “surprise at find- 
ing the New Enetanper objecting to a connection between 
political and religious principles.” It would probably be of 
little use to tell such a writer that he misunderstands us, for it 
seems likely that, whether through our fault or his own, he 
will in some way misunderstand us still. But a few words 
may make this matter clearer to other readers. We did not 
“condemn” Col. H. on the ground alleged. When we said 
that “certain political principles were part of his religion,” 
we said it by way of apology for him, and not by way of con- 
demnation. Nor have we “objected” at all “to a connection 
between political and religious principles.” One might almost 
a8 wisely object to a connection between magnetism and elec- 
tricity. Questions of political economy, simply as such, have 
little connection with religion; but let it be forever under- 
stood and everywhere proclaimed, that religion has much to 
do with questions in the higher walk of politics. Questions 
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of political ethics, like all other ethical questions, are within 
the legitimate sphere of religion. The rights and duties of in- 
dividuals in civil society, the divine right of government in the 
state, ‘the limits within which civil government has rightful 
power over its subjects, the sacredness and the extent of reli- 
gious liberty, the right of property in all its relations to 
the individual and to society, the right of personal liberty, 
the sacredness of the family and especially of the conjugal 
relation, the right of parents in their children and of children 
in their parents—these highest and most momentous themes 
of politics are transcendently religious. Often the test of reli- 
gion in one type or another, the proof of its unsoundness, may 
be in its relation to such questions. The religion which 
sanctioned and sanctified the political doctrine that the people 
of the English colonies in America were to be governed by 
Great Britain, and in the interest of the British people, was, 
80 far forth, a bad religion. The religion which had no word of 
rebuke or abhorrence for the countless and ineffable crimes that 
made up the institution of slavery as it existed so lately in 
the United States—our censor knows where to find such a 
religion, or certainly where he could find more than enough 
of it five years ago—the religion which, without evidence 
enough to hang a dog, found all negroes and mulattoes guilty 
of being descended from the father of Canaan, and therefore 
doomed and devoted them to be sold in the markets like 
“dumb and driven cattle”—was, and is yet, wherever we 
may find it, a bad religion. The religion which concerns itself 
with questions of ritualism and of sacerdotal millinery, with 
green boughs at Christmas, and flowers at Easter, and with 
questions about the orientation of churches and the intoning of 
prayers, but will not soil its dainty fingers with the handling 
of questions concerning right and wrong in the relations of 
human society, and is careful not to impair the self-respect of 
criminals plotting and scheming in the interest of political 
wickedness, and blessing themselves, meanwhile, in the name 
of the Lord—is a bad religion. Nor is it any better if instead 
of occupying itself with the trumpery of ritualism, it dwells 
among the dry bones of scholastic metaphysics, or expatiates 
in airy flights of imagination and feeds on sentimental fancies. 
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Whatever form it may take, the religion which is too trans- 
cendental, too abstract, too frivolous, or too timid, to assert 
the paramount authority of God’s law over all human rela- 
tions and in every sphere of human activity, is salt which has 
lost its savor. Religion and politics are inseparable. Bad 
politics, if not exorcised in the name of Christ, and held up to 
condemnation in the light of God’s justice, will make bad reli- 
gion. So, on the other hand, a corrupt or misguided religion, 
lending its influence even silently to the sanction of wicked- 
ness in civil relations, makes bad politics ; and the “ evil men 
and seducers ” in such unholy alliance—the Honorable and the 
Reverend or Right Reverend—the men of the caucus and the 
men of the church, bowing complaisantly to each other—“ wax 
worse and worse.” 

We beg our readers, therefore, to understand distinctly that 
we do not object to a connection between political and reli- 
gious principles. We hold that such eonnection is inevitable 
and inseparable, and that “the Son of God was manifested 
that he might destroy the works of the devil” in the sphere of 
civil relations, and civil rights and wrongs, as well as in every 
other sphere of human interests and duties. 

VOL. XXV. 34 
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Articte [V.—PROFESSOR FISHER'S LIFE OF BENJAMIN 
SILLIMAN. 


Life of Benjamin Silliman, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale College. Chiefly 
from his Manuscript Reminiscences, Diaries, and Correspond- 
ence. By Grorcr P. Fisner, Professor in Yale College. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1866. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tne lesson which the lives of most men seem designed of 
God to teach us is that of the imperfection and incompleteness 
of this world. They are so hindered in their work, and beset 
with sorrows and trials, and filled with a thousand limitations, 
and even broken off in years before the end, that, as we look 
upon them, one by one, they become to our view a mass of 
fragments only, almost useless in themselves, except as they 
point to a more perfect future; and the wonder of divine 
wisdom and power is that they can be taken up into one far- 
reaching plan, and made to form the progressive history of the 
ages. But now and then, at rare intervals, a life is lived which 
is full and complete on every side,—one which is strikingly 
marked in its peacefulness and success, in the fulfillment of all 
its purposes, and in the continual happiness of all its years, 
from earliest youth to the ripeness of old age—the spirit pass- 
ing away at the last, with the confidence ot triumphant faith 
and hope, into the glories of the unseen world, only after it 
seems to have gathered to itself, in most abundant measure, 
every blessing that this world could give for its enjoyment. In 
the vision of such a life we lose sight, for the moment, of dis- 
appointment and imperfection, while there are revealed before 
us, as if from heaven, the possibilities of our human nature 
even here, as they might have been if sin had not brought its 
train of evils upon our race, and the earthly history had been 
only the beautiful opening of an immortal existence. We have 
been often impressed with a thought like this, in times past, 
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as we have reflected upon the story of that most wonderful 
and iJlustrious course through which Washington was led on 
to the accomplishment of his great work—the greatest in the 
history of civil liberty—and have seen how perfect, at every 
step, was the fullness of his life and being. Beyond the work 
which was assigned to him of God, and for which he so mapi- 
festly was raised up as the means of securing God’s gift to the 
world, there was in himself—in the progress of his career as 
viewed in itself—something that seemed like a display before 
mankind of the perfection of the divine workmanship, of the 
possible beauty of the divine creation. A man of far different 
powers, indeed, from Washington, and destined for a widely 
different work, in a mach more limited sphere, but yet a man 
whose long life of more than eighty years exhibited somewhat 
of a similar outward completeness, was the one whose record 
of his own course is given in the volumes before us. As the 
tidings of his death came to us two years ago, on the day of 
national Thanksgiving, and our thoughts were turned back- 
ward to the past—to think of the manly beauty of his person, 
and the quiet joy of his home, and the brilliant success of his 
working; of the ingathering upon him, during so many years, 


of honors and rewards, and the freedom of his life, in so large 
a measure, from the sorrows allotted to most men, and 
the buoyant hopefulness that had always sustained his cheer- 
ful spirit: of the green and fresh and hearty old age, which 
shone so brightly upon all around him, and rejoiced so greatly 


as it laid aside the burdens that had been borne for half a cen- 
tury, and the happy death which seemed, in the time and 
manner of its coming, to be the crowning gift of heaven, even 
above all that had preceded it, and the Christian hope, with 
which no painful doubt was mingled, that the brightness of the 
past was ouly fading away before a greater and ceaseless joy and 
light in the fauture—it seemed as if our thanksgiving might 
fitly rise to the Divine Father, that he had caused to be lived, 
even in our presence, so large a portion of so full a life, and 
that, amid the sorrow which comes so constantly as friends are 
passing away around us, whether in youth or age, because 
their work and course are really unfinished, here was one life 
over whose ending we could only rejoice, in the thought that 
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it was perfectly and beautifully finished. And whatever may 
be said of the record that now lies open to the reader for his 
perusal and his judgment, in other respects, we cannot but be- 
lieve that every one will sympathize with us in the same feel- 
ing as the life here displays itself, and will acknowledge this 
wonderful outward completeness, which appears in the story 
as it did in the career itself. 

It would be impossible for us, within the limits of a short 
Article like the present, even did we desire to do so, to follow 
out the details of the story in such a way as to impress our 
readers with the completeness of which we speak. To do this 
would be to repeat the narrative as it is given by Professor 
Silliman himself. We can only call attention briefly to the 
course of his life, to the work which he accomplished, and to 
some of his characteristics, and hope that we may thereby 
do something to awaken pleasant recollections in the minds 
of many who knew him in years past, while at the same 
time we commend to them the work before us, if they would 
see him as he was. Those who thus, by the perusal of these 
volumes, refresh their memory of his character and life, we 
are sure will rise from their reading with a just appreciation 
of the man. 

Having been born in 1779, he came forward into life as a 
young man just at the opening of the present century. Yale 
College had, at that time, recently passed under the direction 
and guardianship of President Dwight, and was opening 
towards a new career of usefulness and prosperity. Up to this 
period—during the first century of its existence—it had been 
little more than a high school under another name. _ Ilus- 
trious men had, indeed, presided over it at different times, and 
it had fulfilled, in a satisfactory manner, the noble design of 
its founders, in preparing large numbers of educated youth 
for the ministry of the gospel. But the possibilities of the 
age, in the way of broad culture and large ideac of learning, 
were then of necessity very limited; while the thought of any 
instruction beyond that of one permanent officer surrounded 
by a continually changing body of Tutors seems scarcely to have 
entered the mind of any one. The new era, with the rapid 
growth of the country which was already commencing and 
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giving prophetic assurances of the future, was bringing a new 
demand for literary institutions of a higher order, and offering 
the reward of the first rank and the widest celebrity to those 
who earliest saw and met the need. Probably no man ever ap- 
peared at an opportune moment, who was more admirably 
fitted for the work to be done, than was Dr. Dwight. With a 
mind open to the value and the glory of knowledge in every 
line,—with a wisdom that grasped not only the small things of 
the present but the great things of the future, laying its plans 
ever with an outlook far beyond the limits of his own lifetime 
or even the thoughts of ordinary men,—with a heart large 
enough to take in the interests of all who might be called to 
labor with him, though in fields far different from his own, and 
generous enough to sustain them by his sympathy and en- 
couraging counsel or assistance,—and with a power of discov- 
ering the excellences and adaptations of other men, which was 
especially essential in one whose office it was to raise up a com- 
pany of youthful associates for an untried work, he seemed to 
have been sent of God from his retired parish at Greenfield 
Hill to bring about a new creation—to change the school of 
the past into a College, and lay the foundations of what should 
be a great University in the time tocome. The class of which 
Mr. Silliman was a member was the second that was 
graduated under Dr. Dwight’s administration. Doubtless even 
at that early day, the President’s discerning mind had seen 
the promise of the youth before him, but when, a few years 
later, the young graduate had successfully discharged the 
duties of the Tutorship, it became more manifest that there 
were possibilities within him which might be of incalculable 
benefit to the institution. It is evident from the simple narra- 
tive before us, that the needs of natural science as a part of 
college education had been, for a considerable period, a sub- 
ject of much thought with Dr. Dwight, and that he had been 
devising the means, as well as urging upon the Trustees of the 
College the importance of providing a permanent teacher in 
this department of learning. That it was done with an 
especial energy at this time, because he saw at hand a man to 
whom he believed the interests of Natural Science in the Col- 
lege could be wisely committed, and witha fixed resolution in 
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his own mind that he should be retained in the College service 
if possible, is equally clear. But those who know much of the 
slow movements by which alone changes can be made, and even 
the most nezessary steps in advance can be taken in our great 
educational institutions,—far slower, probably, sixty years ago 
than now,—will only wonder that the youth had not passed 
away into another field of labor and become so established in 
some other profession as to be no longer at the call of the Col- 
lege, before the necessary funds could be provided for the new 
Professorship. As we, at this remote day, look back over the 
finished career and trace out all that was accomplished during its 
many years, we can only see the Divine guidance and the Di- 
vine blessing attending the efforts of that great man, whom the 
Divine wisdom had already inspired to appreciate the demands 
of the coming age, and to meet those demands by such a wise 
selection. The narrative here has so important a bearing upon 
Mr. Silliman’s life, while, at the same time, it gives so clearly 
the views and thoughts of Dr. Dwight, that we feel justified in 
making an extract of some length, for the purpose of calling 
it more distinctly to the reader’s attention. After a brief re- 
view of the condition of things with regard to physical science 
in the College at the close of the last century, when, ta use the 
language of the writer, “‘ Chemistry was scarcely ever named,” 
and after the setting forth of a proposal, which was made to 
him, to take charge of a large academy near Savannah, in 
Georgia, in connection with which he was assured that he 
might find the means of establishing himself successfully in 
his chosen profession of the law, Mr. Silliman proceeds as 
follows: 

“While I was deliberating upon this important subject, 1 met President 
Dwight, one very warm morning in July, 1801, under the shade of the grand 
trees in the street in front of the college buildings, when, after the usual saluta- 
tions, we lingered, and conversation ensued. He had been a warm personal 
friend of my deceased father; and their residences being but three miles apart,— 
Holland Hill and Greenfield Hill, both in Fairfield,—an active interest was main- 
tained between them and their families. The President having ever, and par- 
ticularly since his accession to the presidency in 1795, taken a parental interest 
in my brother and myself,—my brother Gold 8. Silliman and myself were class- 
mates,—I felt it to be both a privilege and a duty to ask his advice on this occa- 


sion, After I had stated the case to him, he promptly replied, and with his usual 
decision said ; ‘I advise you not to go to Georgia. I would not voluntarily, ua- 
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leas under the influence of some commanding moral duty, go to live in a country 
where slavery is established; you must encounter moreover the dangers of the 
climate, and may die of a fever within two years, I have still other reasons, 
which I will now proceed to state to you.’ He then proceeded to say that the 
corporation of the Colisge had, several years before, at his recommendation, 
passed a vote or resolution to establish a Professorship of Chemistry and Natural 
History as soon as the funds would admit of it. The time, he said, had now 
arrived when the College could safely carry the resolution into effect. He said, 
however, that it was, at present, impossible to find among us a man properly 
qualified to discharge the duties of the office. He remarked, moreover, that a 
foreigner, with his peculiar habits and prejudices, would not feel and act in 
unison with us, and that however able he might be in point of science, he would 
not uiderstand our college system, and might therefore not act in harmony with 
his colleagues. He saw no way but to select a young man worthy of confidence, 
and allow him time, opportunity and pecuniary aid to enable him to acquire the 
requisite science and skill, and wait for him until he should be prepared to begin. 
He decidedly preferred one of our own young men born and trained among us, 
and possessed of our habits and sympathies, 

“The President then did me the honor to propose that I should consent to have 
my name presented to the Corporation, giving me at the same time the assurance 
of his cordial support, and of his belief that the appointment would be made, I 
was then approaching twenty-two years of age,—still a youth, or only entering 
on early manhood. I was startled and almost oppressed by the proposal. A 
profession,—that of the law,—in the study of which I was already far advanced, 
was to he abandoned, and a new profession was to be acquired, preceded by a 
course of study and of preparation too, in a direction in which in Connecticut 
there was no precedent. The good President perceived both my surprise and my 
embarrassment, and with his usual kindness and resource proceeded to remark to 
this effect: ‘I could not propose to you a course of life and of effort which 
would promise more usefulness or more reputation. The profession of law does 
not need you; it is already fulland many eminent men adoro our courts of jus- 
tice; you may also be obliged to cherish a hope long deferred, before success 
would crown your efforts in that profession, although, if successful, you may be- 
come richer by the law than you can by science. In the profession which I 
proffer to you there will be no rival here. The field will be all your own. The 
study will be full of interest and gratification, and the presentation which you 
will be able to make of it to the college classes and the public will afford much 
instruction and delight. Our country, as regards the physical sciences, is rich in 
unexplored treasures, and by aiding in their development you will perform an im- 
portant public service, and connect your name with the rising reputation of our 
native land. Time will be allowed to make every necessary preparation; and 
when you enter upon your duties, you will speak to those to whom the subject 
will be new. You will advance in the knowledge of your profession more re>id- 
ly than your pupils can follow you, and will be always ahead of your audience,’ 
Thus encouraged by remarks so forcibly put and so kindly suggested, ] expresse:! 
my earnest and most respectful thanks for the honor and advantages so unex- 
pectedly offered to me, and asked for a few weeks for consideration and for con- 
sultation with my nearest friends, We then emerged from under the shade of 
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those noble elms, and I retired, thoughtful and pensive, to my chamber. The 
confidence reposed in me by President Dwight, and thus tendered in advance, 
increased my sense of responsibility in view of a highly important and arduous 
undertaking. I felt it, however, to be a relief to escape from the practice of the 
law, which never appeared to me desirable, There are, indeed, bright spots ina 
career at the Bar; right may be sometimes vindicated against wrong, and ip- 
jured innocence protected; but the temptation would often be strong—especially 
when backed by wealth—to contend against justice, and by force of talent and 
address to make the worse appear the better cause, and to screen the guilty from 
punishment, the fraudulent from the payment that is justly due. If one could 
always be engaged in a govod cause, and could be at liberty to follow the prompt- 
ings of his conscience, without suppression or perversion of truth, or conceal- 
ment or palliation of wrong, then indeed the practice of law would appear most 
desirable and honorable; ‘and with requisite talent and learning, and the im- 
pulses of a generous temperament, a career at the Bar might be truly noble ; but 
having been a diligent and attentive listener in the courts of law during my 
course of study of the profession, I had seen that the beau ideal sketch was too 
often merely a picture of the imagination. The associations which the practice 
of the law creates are often highly undesirable. Often the most unworthy part 
of mankind throng the courts of justice, or are compelled to appear there by the 
mandate of law, and the practising lawyer is obliged to consort with the 
weak and the wicked, as well as with the wise and good. Such were some of the 
thoughts which occurred to me on the first view of the question of changing pro- 
fessions, On the other hand, the study of Nature appeared very attractive. In 
her works there is no falsehood, although there are mysteries to unveil, which is 
a very interesting achievement. Everything in Nature is straightforward and 
consistent. There are no polluting influences; all the associations with these 
pursuits are elevated and virtuous, and point towards the infinite Creator. My 
taste also led me in this direction, and I anticipated no sacrifice of feeling in relin- 
quishing the prospect of practice at the Bar, although I had no oceasion to regret 
that [had spent much time in the study of the noble science of the law, founded 
as it is in sound reason and ethics, and sacred to the best interests of mankind.” 


No one can read this long passage—which indeed will be 
familiar to his friends and pupils, who have heard the story 
from his own lips—without observing how, in those early days, 
at the very outset of its new life, the plan ofthe college, which 
has since been followed with so much success, was furmed in 
the mind of its President. He saw that the true course was 
not to go abroad for teachers in any department, for the simple 
reason that foreigners, through want of comprehending our 
system or the character of American youth, could not general- 
ly be capable of giving them the most valuable instruction,— 
nor, again, to call in men of advanced years who had acquired 
more or less of reputation in some other line, but who, by their 
very success elsewhere, had become disqualified for a pro- 
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fessor’s chair,—but to train up in the college itself its own of- 
ficers, educating them for their work and looking confidently 
to the future for their reputation and extensive usefulness. 
And probably in no one thing was his wisdom more con- 
spicuous, or the course which he pursued more highly advan- 
tageons, than in this. He established, once for all, the tra- 
ditions and customs for the institution, and proved by the re- 
sults of subsequent years—when the young men, whom he 
hadchosen had become illustrious throughout the country or the 
world—the correctness of his judgment not only in his choice 
of individuals, but in his general views and arrangements. 
Yale College, in its whole history since his accession to his office 
—in its prosperity and in its carrying forward of the cause of 
sound learning—is a standing refutation of and _ protest 
against the views of those who measure all things by mere 
present outward fame, or of those who would call in, from 
every quarter, men whose chief recommendation is that they 
are said to be “alive” to the greatness of the age, or are able 
to electrify a popular audience by their eloquence. The 
scholars of Yale College—and they have been unsurpassed by 
any in the country—have been, from the beginning, the men 
who have grown up within her own limits; and everything 
which the country owes to Yale College, it owes to these 
scholars, who began their work as young men, and, turning 
aside gladly from the rewards of the outer world, gave them- 
selves for life to the service of the institution and of letters,— 
waiting patiently, on the one’ hand, for the acknowledgment 
of their labors when the time should come, and resisting man- 
fully, on the other, every incoming of mere pretenders or of 
the false show that deceives so many. The name of Benjamin 
Silliman, if it means anything, will always be to the reader 
of American literary history the clearest proof, that the way 
to success in any field of labor or of study is to give the whole 
life to it, from the years of opening manhood to the very end, 
and that the welfare of a college is best secured by the wisdom 
of those who live within it, and not by the theories of those 
who look on only from outside its walls. 

We cannot wonder that the young student, not yet arrived 
at the age of the majority of our graduating classes of to-day, 
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should have been “startled and even oppressed by the pro- 
posal,” or that, after the interview, he should have “ retired 
thoughtful and pensive to his chamber.” But the reflections 
that followed were just what we might have anticipated from 
such a mind and character as his, The temptations which so 
frequently assail the lawyer and lead him to violate, in greater 
or less degree, his sense of right and justive, and the by no 
means elevating influence of the class of men with whom he is 
often, of necessity, brought in contact, must have presented 
themselves vividly to his thought, as he set the profession 
which he had chosen for himself and the one which his revered 
friend had chosen for him side by side. It could have re- 
quired but little time for a soul of such childlike purity to de- 
cide where the attractive pathway lay; and we can almost hear 
him saying to himself, in the retirement of his own room, “ In 
Nature’s works there is no falsehood. Everything is straight- 
forward and consistent. There are no polluting influences, 
All the associations are elevating and virtuous, and point 
towards the infinite Creator.” Thoughts like these, and con- 
sultation with his friends, brought him to a decision to accept 
the proposal which had been so unexpectedly and so kindly 
made. A year elapsed, however, before the final steps were 
taken. It was at the College Commencement, in September, 
1802, that the Corporation voted to establish the new Profes- 
sorship, and in accordance with the wishes of the President 
elected Mr. Silliman to fill the chair. It is difficult for us 
at this day—when all departments of Natural Science are 
pressing themselves upon the public attention, and attracting 
to themselves large numbers of educated young men from year 
to year, who find everywhere the largest facilities for the pros- 
ecution of their chosen studies,—to realize in any measure what 
the youthful Professor had to do in preparation for his work. 
The story seems like the dream of a distant age, instead of be- 
ing the simple facts in the early life of a man whom for years 
we ourselves knew and honored. And in the estimate not 
only of what he accomplished for Science, but of what he was 
in the powers and capabilities of his own mind, we cannot 
justly lose sight of the condition of things when the responsi- 
bilities of his office were thrown upon him. There may be men 
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in the future, who will find grander opportunities and do what 
seems to be a more magnificent work, than those who first 
opened the way for the higher education in our land two gen- 
erations ago, but let it never be forgotten that they were crea- 
tors, asit were, of everything upon which the labors and fame 
of other men are founded, and that the true glory of the full- 
grown University in after times is to be, in nosmall degree, to 
the praise of those far-seeing minds and earnestly enthusiastic 
souls who prepared, in the day of small things, the way for all 
the future progress. 

Our limits will not allow us to give the narrative of Mr. Sil- 
liman’s residence in Philadelphia, preparatory to his entrance 
upon his professorship, nor to speak of his early efforts in es- 
tablishing his department upon a permanent foundation, with 
all needed facilities for instruction and experiment. It is 
enough to say, that his mind seemed to open at once to the re- 
quirements of his position, and tosee the demands both of the 
present and the future. The essential importance of study 
abroad, if he was to make Chemistry and the 8ther sciences 
assume their proper place in the College course, became mani- 
fest to him at an early day. Accordingly, in 1804, when the 
President and Fellows had determined to appropriate a con- 
siderable sum for the purchase of books for the library and of 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, he hastened to Dr. 
Dwight, and suggested the plan of securing the object proposed 
by sending himself to Europe, instead of employing a foreign 
agent. The plan was favorably listened to, and, on consultation 
with the managing Trustees of the institution, was immediate- 
ly adopted. In March of the following year he set sail for 
Liverpool. With every facility for the prosecution of his stud- 
ies, and with a soul fully awake not only to the opportunities 
of scientific acquisition, but to the elevating and liberalizing in- 
fluences of a residence in the Old World, he passed a year in 
England and Scotland, and then returned with new energy to 
his work in the College. From this time forward, for fifty 
years, he pursued his even course in the Academic life, speaking 
to successive classes with an inspiring enthusiasm of the truths 
and mysteries of Nature, and never failing to point them, in 
all his instructions, to that infinite Creator whose presence he 
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had felt, at the beginning, was everywhere manifested in Na- 
ture’s works. As a Lecturer upon Science within the College 
walls, he was, according to the universal testimony of the oldest 
graduates, a man of rare excellence. With a new subject and 
a heart full of love for it,—with a most pleasing address and a 
wonderful command of language, he had the pleasure, which 
few Professors under our compulsory collegiate system ever 
enjoy, of seeing all his audiences interested and delighted. 
He was enabled to impress upon them truths and facts of 
which they had never dreamed before, and so to extend their 
field of vision, as they looked out upon the world around them, 
that wonders hitherto unseen became familiar to their thought. 
Their life seemed to them to be enlarged by what they gath- 
ered from his instructions, and, as with the joy of a new treas- 
ure, they carried away what he revealed to them, never to for- 
get what they had learned or the teacher from whom they had 
learned it. The students who listened to him, during the last 
ten or twenty years of his active life, can scarcely imagine the 
effect produc@d upon their predecessors in the earlier period,— 
for, largely owing to his own efforts, the knowledge of Natural 
Science had, by that time, been so widely spread abroad 
among the community, that the things once new had become 
old and well-known, and a portion of the charm had conse- 
quently passed away. But the graduates of the years preced- 
ing 1820 no more easily failed to remember what he taught, 
than did the graduates of the years following 1840 lose from 
their recollection the beauty of his manly face and form. 

Of the work which Professor Silliman did for the College, no 
adequate estimate can be made. In his own department,-—the 
field of Natural Science,—the change from the nothingness of the 
days when he had the memorable interview with President 
Dwight to the present development and prosperity of the great 
Scientific School, which forms a vigorous part of the University, 
though not entirely due to his efforts, may seem a kind of outward 
representation of what heaccomplished. But when we try to 
measure the influence which he exerted upon individual minds 
among the students, or the service to the cause of learning here 
which his constant and faithful labors in his own chair ren- 
dered for so many years, or the power which his presence in its 
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Faculty gave to the College far and wide, or the aid which his 
dignified person and eloquent appeals afforded it, when its 
claims were to be presented before its graduates or the public 
or the State—the most careful searching into the history of the 
past or even of the future can never make all this fully known. 
We would not compare him, indeed, with the other noble and 
faithful men who were his fellow- laborers in the instruction 
and government of the College. They were all admirably 
qualified for the peculiar sphere and work to which they were 
called, and, in aremarkable manner, their different powers and 
tastes answered to and supplemented each other. They were 
some of them men of greater genius, doubtless, than he was, 
and more adapted to the severer studies and deeper philosoph- 
ical investigations. But it is hardly too much to say that, for 
forty years, he was perhaps the man of widest reputation 
among them all—a reputation which extended through all 
classes of his own countrymen and even far beyond the boun- 
daries of his native land. Multitudes of persons, doubtless, 
knew of the existence of Yale College more from the fact that 
he was in it, than from any other cause, and multitudes more, 
who had never seen or heard him, had learned from his wide- 
spread fame to think of him as one of the great men of the time. 
The many hundreds also of young men—more than two thou- 
sand even—who were educated here during his term of service, 
mingled with their joyous recollections of New Haven their 
reverence for him, and to every one among them his presence 
was apart of their college life. The very celebrity of sucha 
man, when it has all been gained within its borders or in its ser- 
vice, is in itself a treasure of incalculable value to the University 
where his life is passed. 

The personal reminiscences which the volumes contain, we 
regret to say, extend, so far as the College is concerned, only to 
the history of the growth of his own department. They tell 
the well-known story of the candle box in which he carried the 
whole cabinet of minerals belonging to the institution to Phil- 
adelphia in 1803; and of the first effort at preparing a labora- 
tory, which, being arranged under the direction of the well~lis- 
posed, but (on this subject) ignorant Trustees, was almost use- 
less until he could prepare it anew; and of the munificent of- 
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ter of the Gibbs collection, at a later day, which, as it was placed 
on the College grounds, became a center of attraction for both 
students and strangers, and excited much enthusiasm for the 
science which it represented. They also set forth the progress 
of his own work, as he steadily pursued his labors from year to 
year, seizing upon every opportunity for new acquisitions, and 
pressing the claims of all the sciences committed to his care, 
The development of the College itself in this respect is thus 
given, in considerable measure, and perhaps as fully as could be 
expected or desired. We had hoped, however, before the vol- 
umes appeared, that they would contain more than this. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Silliman’s professorial _ life 
covered all the years from the early beginning of Dr. Dwight’s 
presidency to the close of 1864—the entire period since the 
College began to enlarge itself toward the demands of the pres- 
ent age. Rarely, if ever, has the history of a single individual 
been thus coincident with the history of a great public insti- 
tution, through so many years andso many changes. In look- 
ing forward to the publication of the Autobiography, therefore, 
and in entering upon the perusal of it after it had been pub- 
lished, we could not but anticipate great pleasure in reading 
much of the history of the College as viewed from the stand- 
point of his own mind—as traced out+by him, when he 
turned his thought backward over his past career and recalled 
to his memory his own feelings at the time of past events or 
his own knowledge of the circumstances that must, of necessity, 
be unknown to other men, except from the testimony of those 
who had gone before. The value and interest of such a per- 
sonal history, if we may so call it, of Yale College to every 
one interested in its progress and welfare can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and we were naturally led to expect that it would 
be given in this work. But we are sorry to say that nothing 
of the kind is to be found. From a desire to limit himself to 
what related to himself or from some other reason, he passes 
over all these details of the past, and we discover hardly any- 
thing of what he had seen and known in the general life of the 
College, during the fifty years of his continuance in his pro- 
fessorship. Even the change of the presidency of the institu- 
tion from Dr. Dwight to Dr. Day—one of the inost memorable 
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erises inthe whole history of the College—is altogether omitted, 
and nothing is said of the steady advancement of its interests 
or the increase of its departments after that time. And so 
throughout both the volumes, the life of Yale College, as seen 
through the mind and thought of this venerated officer, is no- 
where manifest, as we could have wished. The spirit of fault- 
finding is not a pleasant spirit, and it is a spirit which one 
especially might not desire to induige when within the pres- 
ence of so genial and kindly a man as Professor Silliman was. 
But the expression of regret, we trust, is not unfitting,—regret 
that his enthusiasm for his own studies, or his mudest limita- 
tion of himself to astory for his own family, or the absorbing 
influence of other things, or some other cause, kept him from 
giving out from the storehouse of his memory what would 
have been of so much worth to hundreds or thousands of his 
readers. An autobiography, it may be said indeed, is, almost 
from its very nature, wholly centered upon the man _ himself, 
and these volumes make up an autobiography. But, in this 
ease, the life of the individual was so coincident with and in- 
tertwined in the life of the College, that whatever the author 
might have told us, as from his own vubservation, would have 
scarcely passed the limits of the narrative of himself. Our re- 
gret, however, is unavailing now, and as we have dwelt upon 
the point, perchance, too long already, we leave it with these 
words. It is one of the honors of Professor Silliman’s lite, 
that, while the history of his own career can thus be written 
without giving, with greater fullness, that of the institution 
where he labored, the history of the College, on the other hand, 
even in the remotest future, can never be written at all, with- 
out including the record of his life and work. 

As we turn aside from this brief consideration of what he 
did in his special sphere as a college officer, to speak of his ser- 
Vice to the cause of science in general, and thus to the world, 
we feel a peculiar embarrassment in that our own duties in life 
have called us into another field. But the especial service 
which he rendered, as well by reason of the peculiarities of his 
mental gifts as because of the peculiarities of the time in 
which his life began, was one that could be appreciated, in a 
great measure, by all educated and thoughtful men of every 
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profession. We can allude to it only in a few words. Pro- 
fessor Fisher opens his work by describing him as “ the most 
eminent of American teachers of Natural Science.” If we 
compare him with the most distinguished scientific men of the 
present time, in many respects, this, of course, could not be 
said of him. The state of scientific knowledge, either in this 
country ur in Europe, did not admit of his becoming so, nor do 
we suppose that, even had he commenced his course with the 
advantages of to-day, he would have taken precisely the same 
position with some who might easily be named. In another 
sense, however, the description is a true one. He did so much 
by his celebrated courses of lectures in the various larger cities 
of the country, and by his publication of the American Jour- 
nal of Science, to bring these hitherto unknown branches of 
learning to the knowledge of the whole people, that everybody 
became acquainted with his name and fame. Men who would 
have been, perhaps, altogether unable to appreciate the investi- 
gations of many prominent scholars in these departments, at 
the present day, or who would have passed them by with scarce 
a thought of their value to the world, felt that Professor Silli- 
man was a great public benefactor and a real teacher of man- 
kind. And those, on the other hand, who could properly esti- 
mate everything in the work of others, gave him the peculiar 
praise which belongs to men who lead the way and are pio- 
neers. All classes, therefore, alike acknowledged his services, 
and he had a reputation, as compared with his contemporaries 
and his younger associates and followers, if not the highest 
with some, yet the most universal with all. The American 
Journal was established in 1818, and was conducted, in whole 
orin part, by him for a period of about thirty years. The re 
sults accomplished by this single work,—a work, it must be re- 
membered, altogether outside of the duties of his official po- 
sition,—are enough in themselves to have made his life a more 
than commonly useful one; and the energy and enthusiasm 
with which he undertook it and carried it forward, even at times 
amid many discouragements, show that he was no ordinary 
man. He had that peculiar power, which is found in those 
who most help the world forward in its course—the power of 
seeing the necessities of the cause in which he was engaged 
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and of supplying those necessities by his own personal exertions. 
Not like the mass of educated men, or even of men intrusted with 
some great public interest—he suffered no moment to pass 
without considering what might be done when opportunity 
should offer, and no opportunity of action to escape him when 
the favorable moment arrived. He was a diligent, thonghtful, 
earnest, large-minded worker in the beginnings and in the times 
when all encouragement was only the hope of the future. But 
just as in the College, so also in the cause of science, if the be- 
ginnings are lost to view in what may follow them, they are 
n¢ less the evidence of faithful service or of: large powers. 

But we are not left to the views or testimony on this sub- 
ject of persons like ourselves, outside of the field of natural 
science. The volumes contain expressions of opinion in re- 
gard to bis services from some of the most illustrious scientific 
men now living in the country. Professor Henry, alluding to 
his first acquaintance with Professor Silliman, on the occasion 
of a visit to New Haven in 1830, remarks as follows: “ He 
exercised at that time a wide and commanding influence on 
the science of the country; gave dignity to its pursuit; was 
the eloquent expounder of its principles, the able advocate of 
its importance, and its defender against the denunciations of 
zealous, though narrow-minded theologians, and that, too, with 
an humble and devout acceptance of the essential truths of 
revelation.” The same gentleman adds, in regard to the 
American Journal; “ Its establishment and maintenance 
under restricted pecuniary means was an enterprise which in- 
volved an amount of thought and of labor, for the expenditure 
of which he has well merited the gratitude not only of his own 
countrymen but of the world. It has served not only to 
awaken a taste for science in this country by keeping its 
readers continually informed of the discoveries in science, 
wherever it is cultivated, but, above all, it has called into the 
field of original observation and research a corps of efficient 
laborers, and has furnished a ready means of presenting the 
results of their labors to the world, through a medium well 
suited to insure attention, and to secure proper acknowledg- 
ment for originality and priority. Nor are the results which 
have been ¢hus evoked few or unimportant, since many of them 
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relate to the objects and phenomena of a vast continent almost 
entirely unexplored, in which nature has exhibited some of 
her operations on a scale of grandeur well calculated to cor- 
rect the immature deductions from too limited “a survey of 
similar appearances in the Old World.” He also states, in 
connection with the foregoing remarks, that Professor Silli- 
man, “through his public lectures and by means of the /our- 
nal, became more widely known and more highly appreciated 
than any other man of science in this country.” Professor 
Jeffries Wyman says, in a letter to the editor of these volumes ; 
“ His gifts as a teacher were of such marked excellence, that it 
is not easy to do justicetothem. It may be fairly claimed that 
no one in this country has done more than he, through his 
popular lectures no less than his academic courses, to create 
and foster a love for geology and the physical sciences. The 
progress due to his beneficent influence cannot easily be esti- 
mated. The influence he exerted, the progress he stimulated, 
were the work of his life—a great boon to science.” And 
Professor Josiah P. Cooke, the present distinguished instrue- 
tor in Harvard College in the chemical department, referring 
to Professor Silliman’s lectures before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in 1839-1843, gives him the praise which would be 
the most welcome of all rewards to a teacher in any branch 
of learning. ‘ At those lectures,” he remarks, “ I was an at- 
tentive listener. Althongh a mere buy—one of the youngest 
of those present—I then acquired my taste for the science 
which has since become the business of my life.” The record 
given in Mr. Silliman’s diary also—a simple narrative, as it is, 
of the period during which he was lecturing in Boston, New 
York, and elsewhere—is full of evidence, in the numbers of 
his immense audiences and the interest which they displayed, 
as well as in the testimony of prominent men in every walk of 
life, that he did, in those years, a most remarkable and a most 
useful work, No one who will review his life can fail to feel 
that he was, indeed, a remarkable and useful man. 

But a man’s work, at the best, is only a portion of his life, 
and there are other portions of it which have more to do with 
his real self. The two volumes which Professor Fisher has 
given to the public, and which, as we have seen, ere almost 
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entirely made up of the story told by Mr. Silliman himself, 
present, when taken together, the characteristics and peculiarities 
of his nature—his whole inward and outward being—mainly 
as they were. The attentive reader, who will caretully pe- 
ruse the whole work from beginning to end, and will weigh 
the different parts against each other, will gain, we think, 
very nearly the same impression of the man as those were 
enabled to gain who were acquainted with him for many 
years, and observed him in his daily course. In his person 
he was almost the model of manly beauty. The excellent 
portrait, at the opening of the first volume, will give to those 
who never saw him a faithful representation of his face as it 
appeared in his closing years; and as he was of full stature 
and commanding presence in every respect, no one could ever 
meet him without being impressed, or without feeling that na- 
ture had given to him, in his physical being, her choicest 
gifts. The grace and courteousness of his manners were fully 
equal to the elegance of his person. President Woolsey re- 
marked of him, in his funeral discourse, that he was, among 
all the men who had lived in New Haven since the beginning 
of this century, by universal consent the most finished gentleman. 
We think he must have had peculiar natural endowments, or 
at least capacities, in this respect. But it cannot fail to be a 
matter of interest to all whe knew him in later life, to observe 
the anxious thoughtfulness of his mind, from his youth onward, 
in regard to manners. As early as the close of his junior 
year in college, we find the wish expressed in his diary, that 
he may be able to “ cultivate the heavenly virtue of affability 
and complacency to all.” And throughout his earlier career 
the evidence is everywhere manifest, that he made the cultiva- 
tion of this virtue one of the important things in life, as a 
means of success as well as of usefulness. The perfection of 
ease and grace, which characterized him in old age, was the re- 
sult of this careful self-training.. The influence which it gave 
him over men of every description, and the aid which it afford- 
edin increasing both his efticieney and his fame may, in all 
probability, have fully justified to his mind all the care and 
thought that had been bestowed upon it. The danger, of 
course, to which the man of manners—the man who devotes 
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himself to the cultivation of affability as largely as Professor 
Silliman did, during his whole life, according to the record 
which he here gives of himself—is that the outward manners 
will surpass the inward feeling, and that the person who meets 
such a man, if, indeed, he be a person of penetrating mind, 
will perceive the art, however perfect it may be. There are 
men of gracious bearing who say precisely the same gracious 
things to every one else that they say to ourselves, or precisely 
the same things to ourselves whenever we meet them ; and we 
sometimes feel, after long acquaintance with them, that they 
are not so truly gracious and thoughtful of others as they seem 
to be. But President Woolsey, who knew Professor Silliman 
longer and better than alinost any one else, adds to his remark 
concerning his gentlemanly character, that it was true of him, 
in the highest sense,—that it pertained not to his exterior, but 
to his soul. 

This grace of manner was closely connected with the na- 
tural kindliness of his spirit. Professor Silliman was most 
truly, in his ordinary dealing with the world, a man of a kind 
heart. He was thoughtful not only of the interests but of the 
pleasure of all. He had always a gentle word for children— 
a sympathizing one for the poor—a helpful one for those who 
were struggling after an education—an encouraging one for 
his followers in the way of science. He kept in mind the 
little things which would make the passing days happier for 
those around him, He made his house the home for strangers 
of distinction who visited the city or the college, and was a 
model of hospitality on the most liberal scale. It should be 
remarked, also, that his kindliness and the constant genial 
character of his manners were never broken by the anxieties 
of his own life. He had, in a remarkable degree, the sunny 
temperament which is so often a blessing to one’s friends as 
to one’s self. ‘The heart at leisure from itself’—free from 
its own burdens, because always satisfied with the present or 
hopeful for the future—is the heart which, thuugh not always 
capable of giving the deepest sympathy to those who are in 
treuble or sorrow, is able oftentimes to be even a more cheer- 
ing presence to them, and to point them, even by means of its 
own peacefulness, beyond the clouds and the darkness. There 
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are compensations and balancings in this world in all things ; 
and we believe that the souls of richest experience and deepest 
thought are not, in general, the ones whose sunshine abides 
unchanging, or whose daily life shows always the same beau- 
tiful serenity. But the serenity and sunshine are beautiful in 
themselves. They are divinely-given blessings; and whether 
they are more to be desired or more to be praised than any 
others is a matter of but little moment, when, after the end- 
ing of the earthly career, we willingly think only of the kindly 
gifts which God bestowed upon the now finished life. And 
Mr. Silliman had these in their largest measure. Nor would 
it have been a thing to be wondered at, that he was thus 
marked in this regard, even if his natural disposition had 
been of a somewhat different character. The providential 
ordering had made his life to be, through its whole course, 
one of quiet and easy flow. It had given him every advan- 
tage of person, of health, of position, of residence, of success, 
and of fame. It had surrounded him with an affectionate 
family, into which death did not enter for more than a gene- 
ration ; and in his old age, had suffered his mantle of office to fall 
upon two of hisown household circle, who, with their children, 
lived beside him, and were ready to sustain him when life 
should fail. It had opened to him, at every step, the most 
pleasant recollections of the past, the most delightful experi- 
ences of the present, and the most precious hopes of the future. 
It had, in one word, granted him a life which for him was as 
bright and beautiful as was, to all around him, the death by 
which it was finished. The calm sunlight of a summer day 
ending in the peaceful beauty of the cloudless evening—how 
could it be otherwise than it was—the kindliness of a serene 
spirit shining upon all who came within its presence or its 
influence. 

The friends who knew Professor Silliman intimately in later 
life will remember, in connection with his kiudliness of manner 
and of heart, how careful he was never to speak evil of any one. 
He had attained such a position in the world, and was so con- 
scious of it, that he cherished no envy; and, as for the spirit 
of detraction, we can imagine nothing that was farther from 
his soul. But the early diary shows that here also was the 
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result of careful thought. It is almost amusing to read the 
repeated admonitions which he gives to himself, during or 
after his college life, with reference to these faults; for we 
should as soon have expected to find Abraham Lincoln reproving 
himself for a tendency toward dishonesty, or Dr. Dwight fear- 
ing that he might be deficient in generosity of soul or large- 
minded views, as to see this venerated friend of ours soberly 
recording in his journal his liability to express unfavorable 
opinions of others. But it was the sensitiveness of his mind to 
these failings, which made him think that he discovered in him- 
self what in reality was not to be seen, just as the noblest souls 
oftentimes mistake the points, in which they are freest from 
every fault, for weaknesses against which they ought continually 
to struggle and to pray. Certainly, if the early years did not 
differ from the later ones, he was in no danger at any time of 
falling into this evil. On the contrary, he must have been 
always an example to all men in his kindly judgment of others, 
and he seems to have had not even the slightest tendency in 
his nature to speak of the failings in their character or their 
actions. 

Closely allied to these things, which have been mentioned in 
respect to his feelings toward other men, was his regard for 
their favorable opinion of himself. It was not altogether un- 
natural, and perhaps not altogether unfitting, that one who 
gave so freely, in this regard, should desire as freely to receive. 
We leave Professor Fisher, however, to describe his revered 
friend in his ow language. “ The love of esteem,” he remarks, 
‘*was an evident trait of Mr. Silliman. It was manifested 
from early life. Every reader of these volumes will notice the 
satisfaction he took in the appreciation accorded to his Jabors, 
and in his extending fame. It would be a grave error, how- 
ever, to conclude that he had a sensibility to admiration, which 
amounted to a weakness. He had too much self-respect to 
turn out of his path to seek applause; and the desire of esteem 
was not the mainspring of his exertions. On the contrary, he 
was as frank as he was courteous, in avowing his opinions to 
those who differed from him, and he would instantly risk or 
sacrifice his popularity rather than desert a principle. While 
he was thus established in his integrity, he neither felt nor 
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affected a cynical indifference to the favorable opinion of his 
fellow-men ; and the pleasure, which their approbation and re- 
spect gave him, was more apparent in his case, than in that of 
men who are less apt to expose their feelings.” 

The true glory and beauty of a man’s character, however, 
are seen in the circle of his own friends and his own household, 
and the highest praise of Professor Silliman consists in this, 
that those who were nearest to him speak in terms only of ad- 
miration and respect. The Rev. George Jones, who was a 
connection of his by marriage, as well as a most familiar ac- 
quaintance, says, that “during an intimacy extending over 
thirty-seven years, having seen him in all situations and under 
all circumstances, domestic and public.—when honored and 
applauded, or in the midst of trials,”—he believes, “ in all this 
intercourse, he had never known him do a wrong act, or say a 
wrong word, or, as far as he could judge, think a wrong 
thought.” And he adds :—* Perhaps some would smile at the 
extent of the eulogy, but those who knew him well will believe 
that there is no extravagance in the remark.” The letters 
which are given, at the close of the second volume, from his 
daughters show, also, that he gained the reverence of his own 
children, and that he was, beyond most men, a loving and 
affectionate and wise father. As for friends, on the other hand, 
he had them everywhere—so many that his prayer for them, 
when he attended the service at the College Chapel, every 
Saturday evening, has lingered in our remembrance for twenty 
years,*—while we can scarcely believe that he had a personal 
enemy in the world. Full of the honors and rewards of a most 
successful career, he passed through life alike unenvying and 
unenvied, and passed away from life, at the end, with a univer- 
sal rejoicing in all that had been or was to be his. He surely 
had a happy destiny. But no more true is this, than it is that 








* The prayer above alluded to isso fine an example of Professor Silliman’s 
command of words and comprehensiveness of expression, as well as so clear an 
indication of the large number of those who were interested in him, and in whom 
he was interested, that we cannot forbear to insert it here. It was a petition for 
“our friends, wherever they are, spread over this our wide land, or perchance in 
other lands and beyond the seas, whether connected with us by the ties of na- 
ture, alliance, consanguinity, affection, gratitude, or grace.” : 
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his character must have been a most uncommon one in its 
qualities and in its harmony, to have fitted him for this destiny 
with such completeness. 

In his moral character, Professor Silliman was marked by his 
strict adherence to principle. Nothing that was wrong and 
nothing, even, that violated the highest sense of honor was 
passed by him without rebuke. It seemed to us sometimes, in 
our acquaintance with him, that he was so elevated, in this lat- 
ter respect, as to be almost incapable of judging properly of 
other men, whose standard was far lower than his own, and who 
could not, therefore, be trusted, as he well knew, from his own 
experience, that he could be himself. The deep feeling of the 
injustice of American Slavery was the natural outgrowth of 
these sentiments, which lay at the very foundation of his be- 
ing; and we gladly record on these pages what appeared so 
clearly in his life and now appears so clearly in the story of it 
—the steadiness and earnestness of his opposition to this enor- 
mous sin through the whole of his long career. No mingling 
with Southern society—no honors received from Southern 
men—could ever blind him to the evil of Southern institutions, 
or save them from the indignant abhorrence of his soul. The 
country, in every part, became acquainted with his position on 
this subject and with his manly defense of it, during the great 
conflict in Kansas ; and afterward, during the still greater con- 
flict of which that was the immediate precursor, he was recog- 
nized as an earnest, enthusiastic, brave-hearted, prayerful, and 
ever trustful patriot. Yale College has had a glorious record 
in all the progress of this long warfare, which has extended 
over more than forty years, since the great Missouri Com- 
promise first betrayed the cause of freedom to its enemies. It 
has never failed to declare itself openly for human rights, no 
matter who might oppose or who might threaten. And when 
the outrages of more recent times began to astonish the world, 
it raised its voice, in tones that could not be mistaken, and bore 
continual witness for the truth even to the triumphant result. 
The words and principles of the illustrious man, who called 
Mr. Silliman and his associates to their places in the College— 
as he declared, that “ nothing but the influence of some com- 
manding moral duty would ever induce him to live in a region 
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where slavery was established ”—doubiless sank into the minds 
of these illustrious pupils, and in their lives was perpetuated 
the earnest opposition to the wrongs of the system, which he 
had always felt in hisown soul. These honored men fought the 
good fight in their day. They handed over the work to their 
successors, unfinished, indeed, but ever growing more hopeful 
and more full of promise. They laid down their armor, one af- 
ter another, at the end, believing in God and His cause with a 
joyfulfaith. And, to-day, we bless their memory for all that they 
didin the great work, and for all the inspiration they gave to us 
who have followed them; while we bless God that we have 
never lost the inspiration of their example, and that we can now 
rejoice in the results alike of their prayers and labors and of 
ours. The peace of to-day—the harmony and prosperity of 
the future—are the glory of those who contended for the right 
in every form and every place. And, in no small measure, they 
are the enduring glory of Yale College. The honored man, 
whose life we are retracing now, passed away almost as the last 
one of his own company, and almost at the closing moment of 
thestruggle. But, as we cannot help believing, he passed away 
to rejoice with those noble spirits who had gone before him to 
the reward of their faithful service, and to see only the mere 
clearly than is possible to our human vision the great things 
that God has reserved for the future generations. 

In the Christian life, perhaps the most prominent trait in 
Mr. Silliman’s charater was his sincere and childlike trust in 
God. The mysteries of nature and of science, as they opened 
themselves more and more to his mind, only revealed more and 
more fully the wonders of the Divine power, and gave their un- 
ceasing testimony to the greatness of the Divine love. The 

‘still greater mysteries of the plan of salvation, made known in 
the Bible, assumed to his thought their own higher place, above 
all that the human intellect was able to attain, while they 
awakened his perfect confidence in Jesus as the Son of God, 
and as a Redeemer able to deliver his soul from all the dangers 
of the future. Life thus became to him a time of fitting him- 
self, in one of the remoter and less perfect parts of the Divine 
kingdom, for the fullness of a more perfect life that was await- 
ing him in Heaven. This work of preparation was, indeed, 
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committed to his own hands, yet it was never lost sight of, for 
a moment, by the Being who had given it to him to do. Asa 
child, he seems to have always felt that he was in the presence 
and under the care of an infinite Father ; and so he turned for 
help to this Father, withont a doubt or fear rising in his mind, 
but rather with an unhesitating reliance upon His faithfulness. 
With a simplicity too, that was no less peculiar than it was 
charming, he traced every event and every blessing to the prov- 
idential hand, and was full of thankfulness to God as well for 
the smallest as the greatest gifts that came to him with the 
passing days. And atthe end, as he had lived through all the 
long years of his earthly pilgrimage, believing in the nearness 
of God and the unseen world, he passed, in a moment, into that 
world with the same restful faith, that he would find there the 
immediate presence of God with him forever. He was most 
truly one of those who become as little children, and thus enter 
into the blessed kingdom. 

The review thus presented of the life and character of this 
distinguished officer of Yale College is an imperfect one, as we 
are fully aware. There were many things in his work of which 
we have been unable to speak, and many of our own impres- 
sions of him as aman could not be added without extending 
our Article beyond its proper limits. Ele was, also, so well 
known in New Haven, and to multitudes of persons elsewhere, 
that it has seemed to be almost unnecessary to describe him 
to our readers; while, if any description at all were needed, we 
have not been able to forget, that it has already been given by 
those who were more qualified for the work than ourselves. If 
we have only succeeded in calling up anew to the minds of 
any of his friends and admirers a pleasing thought of him as he 
was, and in leading them to peruse his own story of his own 
career, we have done all that we proposed to ourselves at 
the outset. There are two great classes of men in the world— 
both alike indispensable to its progress and welfare, and both 
alike worthy of all honor ;—those who, in the language of an- 
other, are “rather objective than subjective” in their life, and 
those who are rather the latter than the former. To the former 
of these two classes Mr. Silliman belonged, and he was one 
of the most perfect and complete men to be found within it. 
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He did a great service to mankind, the influence of which will 
not be lost in the future generations. He filled out his life to 
the fullness of outward blessings, and all who knew him were 
thankful, at the end, for the beautiful vision of so long and so 
happy a career. 

Surely it was the Divine ordering. Had he entered on the 
Law, as he was designing to do, in his earlier years, he might 
have been a man of success in his profession, perchance, or even 
have risen to the dignity of office. He might have done a good 
work in his life, and have been honored and lamented at his 
death. But who can doubt that his fame would have been less 
widely extended than it now is, or that his usefulness would 
have been confined within far narrower limits? Fortunate in 
that his mature life began just at the moment of “ golden 
opportunity,” he was equaliy fortunate in that a power beyond 
his own opened to him, at that moment, the academic field, and 
directed his thoughts and labors into the peaceful ways ot 
science. No less fortunate was the country also, for the thou- 
sands of scientific men, who are now rendering such valuable 
service to the world, seem but as the followers of that light 
which he kindled, and successors in that priesthood of which he 
was the founder. The hour smiled kindly, indeed, on Yale 
College as those two friends—the elder and the younger—met 
under the beautiful elms, on that summer afternoon, more than 
sixty years ago, and talked together over the coming time, 
which they could only believe in and hope for, but could not 
see. Could the elder of those two friends have had the clear 
vision of the future, as we now behold it, the joy of his soul 
would have been a full reward for all his labors. But it was 
the happy lot of the younger to pass far onward into the then 
hidden years, and to realize, in his own life and experience, more 
than either of them had ever imagined. As we stand at the close, 
as it were, of the career of that generation, and remember 
what they were, our confidence grows strong within us; for ir 
God so wonderfully watched over and provided for the institu- 
tion, that He had planted here a century before, as it was enter- 
ing on a new era of its existence, we cannot fail to believe that 
He still has glorious purposes for it to accomplish in the world, 
and that He will watch over it with the same kindly care even to 
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the remotest future. The names of the dead—the lives of those 
who have gone before us—seem as the pledge of the Divine 
favor, and give us the assurance of our brightest hopes. 


We cannot close without expressing our appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s work in preparing these volumes. He has made 
an excellent use of the large amount of material furnished to 
him, and deserves the thanks of Mr. Silliman’s nearest friends 
for the careful manner in which he has discharged his duty. 
Few persons who have not attempted such a work them- 
selves, or have not seen such a mass of correspondence and 
papers of various kinds, as must be thoroughly examined 
and arranged in order to the accomplishment of it, can form 
any adequate idea of what the biographer has to do. The 
mere stories of men’s lives, such as those which were formerly 
published—descriptions of them by another person, or essays 
upon their character—were perhaps as much more easily writ- 
ten, as they were less valuable than the modern Memoir. They 
involved, indeed, more of the biographer’s own authorship, 
but far less of skill and wise judgment. If we are to make 
a person reveal himself to the world, we must patiently search 
out all that he has left behind as memorials of his inner as 
well as his outer life—and though the careless or thought- 
less reader may fail to see what the labor has been, the one 
who is really appreciative will understand that the author has 
been most truly laborious where he most perfectly hides him- 
self from view. Professor Fisher’s effort has been not to give 
his own estimation of his honored friend, but to present that 
friend to his readers in the expression of his thoughts and sen- 
timents as they were in all the scenes of his life; and so faith- 
fully has he pictured him, in this way, before our minds, that 
we read the pages of the biography with almost the same 
feeling with which we used to see the venerable man himself. 
Taking the place, as it were, of the editor of an autobiography, 
he has rendered a service of higher value to those who would 
know Professor Silliman’s whole character, than he could have 
done if he had drawn but little from the manuscripts which he 
left. The limits of the volumes, or the private character of 
the material, have compelled the biographer, as it is, to omit 
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very much which might, doubtless, have had a peculiar inter- 
est, if it could have been published, but enough is given to ac- 
complish the design of the work. The book is essentially, as 
we have said, an autobiography—the very thing that we should 
especially have desired in the case of such a man. We cannot 
doubt that multitudes of the graduates of Yale, and others 
who knew him in life, will read his simple story of himself 
with kindly memories and a warm affection. 





Pusey’s “Kirenicon.” 


Articte VI.—PUSEY’S “EIRENICON,” WITH THE RE. 
PLIES OF MANNING AND NEWMAN. 


The Church of England, a Portion of Christ's One Holy 
Catholic Church, and a Means of Restoring Visible Unity. 
Aw Etrentcon, in a Letter to the author of “ The Christian 
Year.” By E. B. Pusvy, D. D., Regins Professor of He- 
brew, &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


The lLeeunion of Christendom. A Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy, &c. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster. 


A Letter to the Rev. FE. B. Pusey, D. D., on his recent 
Errenicon. By Joun Henry Newman, D. D., of the Ora- 


tory. 
The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost ; or Reason and 


Revelation. By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


Dr. Pusty undertakes in his late “ Eirenicon ” to construct 
a platform on which the English Episcopal, the Roman Cath- 
olic, and the Greek Churches can unitedly stand. Other 
Protestant bodies, since they do not adhere to the hierarchical 
theory of Apostolic succession, he proposes, to borrow a cant 
phrase, “to leave out in the cold.” His catholicism is too 
narrow to enfold the Lutheran Church, the Church of Scot- 
land, or any other of the non episcopal bodies. The warmest 
feeling which he has for this vast multitude of professing Chris- 
tians is that of patronizing compassion. How enslaved to 
judaizing principles must that mind be, which is compelled to 
cast beyond the pale of Christian and eccleviastical fellowship 
a host of professing Christians, against whom no other charge 
is brought than that of being destitute of a lineal priesthood ! 
The Methodist Church is rejected, while the Russian Church 
is caressed and embraced! But how does Dr. Pusey hope to 
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accomplish the projected union? Why, each party must in- 
terpret the creeds and symbols of the other two, so that they 
shall harmonize with its own standards. The formularies of 
the Church of England must be so construed as to harmonize 
with the Tridentine creed, and the creed of Trent so interpre- 
ted as not to clash with the Anglican formularies. Dr. Pusey 
directs his attention chiefly to the relations of the Anglican 
and Latin Churches. His references to the Greeks seem to 
be intended in part as a reminder to his Roman Catholic 
friends that other people exist in the world besides them, and 
that the Anglican Church, even if rejected at Rome, is not 
wholly without the hope of obtaining valuable allies. The 
question naturally arises, how creeds apparently opposed to 
one another can be brought in unison. Dr. Pusey first affixes 
a catholicizing sense to the standards of the English Church. 
He adopts the same perverse construction of the Thirty- 
nine Articles which was given in the Tract No. XO. by 
Newman, and in other publications of the Puseyite School. He 
even lays down the proposition that there is no diversity of 
opinion between the two Churches upon the Eucharist. The 
truth is that there were three opinions among the Reformers 
in regard to the Lord’s Supper. The Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists agreed in the doctrine that Christ is truly received in the 
sacrament, and that the Zwinglians were wrong in making the 
Lord’s Supper merely a mnemonic festival. But the Lutherans 
maintained that the body of Christ is received, in connection 
with the bread and wine, into the mouth of the recipient, and, 
accordingly, that believers.and unbelievers alike, who partake 
of the bread and wine, receive the body and blood of the Lord. 
The Calvinists denied this last dogma, together with the asso- 
ciated doctrine of the ubiquity of the Saviour’s glorified body, 
and held that the reception of Christ in the sacrament is exclu- 
sively spiritual and by faith. Now the English Church rejected 
both the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, and the Lu- 
theran doctrine of consubstantiation and the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body, and harmonized on this subject with the Calvinistic 
Protestants on the Continent. Bishop Jewel, under date of 
February 7, 1562, after the articles had passed, wrote to Peter 
Martyr, as follows: “As to matters of doctrine, we have pared 
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everything away to the very quick, and do not differ from 
your doctrine by a nail’s breadth: for as to the ubiquitarian 
theory, there is no danger in this country. Opinions of that 
kind can only gain admittance where the stones have sense.”* 
The doctrine of the Church of England is directly opposed to 
that of the Church of Rome on this subject, which was so 
prominent a topic of controversy in the period following the 
Reformation. It would not be difficult to prove that on the 
great doctrine of justification there is an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction between the Anglican articles (the ninth, eleventh, 
and thirteenth), and the declarations at Trent. The leading 
propositions in these articles are anathematized in the canons 
contained in the fourteenth chapter of the Tridentine creed. 

The Anglican symbol affirms that justification is forensic, 
is by faith alone, and that works done before faith partake of 
the nature of sin. The Tridentine fathers denounce each of 
these propositions as heretical and damnable. Dr. Pusey 
finds in the Latin Church two grand obstacles to the union 
which he yearns to see consummated. One is the extravagant 
assertion of Papal authority on the part of the ultramontane 
party, which rises higher and higher in its pretensions ; the other 
is the cultws of the Virgin Mary, coupled with the new dogma 
of the immaculate conception. The power of the Bishop of 
Rome, he thinks, should be curtailed in conformity with the 
Gallican theory and the famous principles of Bossuet. The 
collective body of bishops in council must be acknowledged to 
be the supreme tribunal in matters of doctrine and discipline. 
Dr. Pusey points out the growing tendency to enlarge the pre- 
rogative of the Pope, as evinced, for example, in the disposi- 
tion of theologians, like Archbishop Manning, to place his 
claim to temporal sovereignty among the truths which 
every loyal Catholic is hound to receive. Very interesting 
facts are presented in illustration of the deeply-rooted and 
wide spread worship of the Virgin, and in explanation of 
the manner in which the new dogma respecting her immacu- 
late character was adopted. The whole book of Dr. Pusey 
bears witness to his large acquisitions of learning, and is highly 





* Zurich Letters, 2d ed., p. 124. 
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instructive to the theological student, notwithstanding that its 
reasonings are often fallacious. It is written in a mild and con- 
ciliatory, and, we might say, deprecatory tone, with reference 
to the Roman Catholic Church; yet one might anticipate that 
its exposure of the inconsistencies in the doctrinal decisions of 
that Church, as well as its criticism upon the prevalent Ma- 
riolatry, would provoke much displeasure. Dr. Pusey takes 
the singular ground that the doctrinal declarations of the entire 
Church are inspired and infallible, but that the declarations of 
either the Anglican, Latin, or Greek Church, by itself, are not 
possessed of this character. The Church being in a state of 
temporary, abnormal division, the voice of no part is to be 
considered the voice of God. Only when all the fragments 
harmonize in the utterance of a dogma, is it clothed with a di- 
vine sanction. 

Archbishop Manning’s “ Pastoral Letter” on “ the Reunion 
of Christendom,” although Dr. Pusey’s name is not mentioned 
in it, is a reply to his work. It is written in a spirited style, 
and in the dogmatic and somewhat arrogant tone which eccle- 
siastics of the Roman Church are so apt to assume. He tells 
Dr. Pusey that he and his followers represent only a fraction 
of the English Church, and that the English Church contains 
only a fractional part of the English people; and that the 
Catholic Church looks with more interest and sympathy upon 
the great middling class, composed largely of dissenters, than 
upon the knot of persons who are active in this irenical move- 
ment. This statement, considering Dr. Pusey’s lofty attitude 
towards all Protestants outside of the Anglican fold, is quite re- 
freshing. Not less interesting is the charge which Manning 
brings against the Union movement, when he characterizes it 
as a form of “indifferentism” in religion. Heterogeneous 
bodies of Christians are to be amalgamated, all differences of 
creed being passed by in silence. As Dr. Pusey has made him- 
self so prominent in the character of an opponent of Rational- 
ism, this particular reproach must be quite unwelcome. He, 
also, proclaims that while the party of Pusey laud Bossuet and 
Gallicanism, they nevertheless do not accept that minimum of 
Catholic doctrine to which Bossuet held fast. They do not 
admit the supreme and infallible authority of the Roman 
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Catholic Councils, including Trent. Dr. Manning calls upon 
them to come fairly upon the Gallican platform, or cease to 
claim fellowship with even the latitudinarian section of the 
Roman Catholic family. As to the doctrine of Pusey respecting 
the church, Manning exposes the futility of the theory which 
gives infallible authority to the church of the first three or four 
centuries, and finds infallibility nowhere on earth since that 
time. “The indivisible and exclusive unity of the church isa 
dogma of faith. The premises of the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost were given to a visible and indestructible body. The 
infallibility of the church flows from the doctrine of the Tem- 
poral Mission of the Spirit, which Dr. Manning expounds in 
another treatise, of which the title is given above. There isa 
perpetual, living will of the Spirit in the world, and all must 
heed and obey that will under the penalty of perdition. Dr. 
Manning’s pamphlet is anything but conciliatory. It indicates 
that no concessions are to be expected from his side. If Dr. 
Pusey, or anybody else, would be in communion with the Ro- 
mai Church, and thus save his soul, he must yield humble and 
unquestioning obedience to all her claims. Such is the tenor 
of the Archbishop’s “ Pastoral Letter.” 

Much more mild and friendly in tone is the letter to Pusey 
by his old associate, Dr. Newman. It is plain that the latter 
has no sympathy with the polemical severity of Dr. Manning. 
Newman’s letter abounds in expressions of respect, confidence, 
and affection. In previous writings he had frankly avowed 
that the worship of Mary, in the form and extent in which it 
is practised in the Catholic countries of Southern Europe, had 
never commended itself to his religious feelings. Partly on 
account of such avowals, he thinks himself called upon to vin- 
dicate the Catholic dogmas respecting Mary, in reply to the 
adverse criticisms of his friend. The main part of his pamphlet 
is devoted to a review of the “ development” of this branch 
of Catholic doctrine, from the early conception in the church, 
according to which she is the second Eve. That which Pro- 
testants consider a gradual corruption of religious doctrine, 
Newman regards as a progressive unfolding of the same, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The entire controversy which we have sketched above is, in 
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many respects, quite instructive. It shows that the Roman 
Church has no disposition to abate a jot of its lofty pretensions. 
It proves that the Puseyite has no hope of effecting a compro- 
mise with the Church towards which he is ever directing a long- 
ing eye. It proves that there is no via media between an 
outspoken Protestantism, and a humble, entire submission to 


the Roman See. 
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Articte VL—RENAN’S NEW WORK ON THE 
APOSTLES. 


Les Apotres, par Ernest Renan, Membre de’ Institut. 
Paris: Michel Levy Fréres. 1866. 


M. Renan, in the introductory chapter of his new book, has 
much to say of his relation to “the theologians.” He begs it 
to be understood that he stands, with reference to them, on the 
higher plane of a dispassionate critic and historian. On a 
serene height, removed from the gusts of prejudice and party- 
feeling, he looks back upon the past and sees things as they 
are. We cannot perceive that his self-complacency in this par- 
ticular rests upon any good foundation. He complains that 
“the theologians” write with a polemical aim. This is not 
uniformly or necessarily the case; nor is polemical writing of 
necessity unfair or superficial. But M. Renan is himself, 
throughout his work, in a more covert way, a polemic. He 
makes an attack upon the faith of Christendom, by maintaining 
that historical facts of momentous importance, forming a part 
of that faith, did not take place as they are commonly believed 
to have taken place. Nor can he boast of approaching the in- 
vestigation with a mind clear of prior beliefs and disbeliefs. 
He has his creed, even if it largely consist of negative articles. 
He is not less completely swayed by his anterior conception of 
God and of nature, and of what is possible and probable, than 
is the most devout theist. A comparison of the intellectual 
and moral qualifications of M. Renan as a writer on the early 
history of Christianity, with those of such a theologian as 
Neander, would show the emptiness of M. Renan’s quiet 
assumption of superiority. In depth of learning, in historical 
insight, in the spirit of impartiality, and in most of the other 
endowments of a sound critic, the French philologist stands far 
behind the German theologian. It isscarcely magnanimous in 
the former to decry in advance that class which is likely to sub- 
ject his speculations to a searching criticism. In these in- 
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quiries, denunciation and appeals to prejudice on either side 
are impertinent. 

The introductory chapter of Renan’s new work specially de- 
serves attention, since in it are set forth the speculative 
assumptions, as well as the critical opinions, which govern his 
judgments in the chapters. which follow. It is difficult to 
gather from this author’s writings, definite, intelligible state- 
ments of religious opinion. He disclaims Deism, yet denies 
that he is either a Pantheist or an Atheist. In reality, the only 
tangible avowals, in the midst of much cloudy discoursing upon 
religion, are in the vein of asentimental Pantheism, “The 
historical sciences,” he says in one place, ‘‘ presuppose that no 
supernatural agent disturbs the course of humanity; that 
there is no being superior to man to whom one can attribute an 
appreciable part in the moral conduct, more than in the ma- 
terial conduct, of the universe. For myself, I think that there 
is not in the universe an intelligence superior to that of man ; 
that the absolute of justice and of reason manifests itself only 
inhumanity. Viewed outside’ of humanity, this absolute is 
only an abstraction. The infinite exists only when it puts on 
aform.”* The fact of the creation of man is, of course, ex- 
eluded, and is explicitly denied. Man is a development out of 
inferior existence. Renan affirms that his denial of miracles is 
nut the consequence of a metaphysical system, but is based on 
observation. Illusion or imposture, he declares, account for 
all alleged miracles. It is plain, however, that his summary 
and sweeping disbelief in everything miraculous is the fruit of 
his Atheistic or Pantheistic premises, of his denial of a moral 
administration. of the world. What room for miracles under 
such asystem? What is left but to deny their possibility, as 
Renan does in other parts of his writings? He requires, as a 
condition precedent to faith, that a miracle be performed in 
Paris before competent savans/ His demand for an experi- 
ment is like the proposal once made to Jesus, that he should 
cast himself from the pinnacle of the temple. Christianity, 
Renan affirms, is no more an impossible product of unaided 
human powers than Greek Art. The latter, in fact, is the 
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more surprising phenomenon, because it is farther from having 
a rival in the same line. But of Christianity as a method of 
deliverance for man from the darkness and bondage of sin, he 
has no appreciation. This essential peculiarity of the religion 
of Christ, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he passes 
over in silence. The bearing of the Gospel upon the moral 
nature, and the relations of the Gospel to the profoundest 
necessities of the soul, to the sense of guilt, and the yearning 
for freedom from the sway of vicious inclination, are almost 
entirely ignored. In this particular, the writings of Renan are 
more shallow than those of any other Rationalistic author of 
distinction with whom we are acquainted. In giving an account 
of the historical preparation for Christianity, and of the success- 
ful propagation of the Gospel in the Roman Empire, he leaves 
out this fact of capital importance. Starting with a specula- 
tive scheme which, in our judgment, is false and superficial, 
and assuming that all testimony to miracles is at once to be 
rejected—a strange ground for a philosopher to take who pro- 
fesses to base everything on observation—he can do no less 
than attempt to resolve the events recorded in the New Testa- 
ment into hallucination or fraud. His critical procedure is 
highly instructive. He admits that we have frequently the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. He allows that in many cases 
phenomena took place which impressed the participants and 
witnesses as supernatural. He is, moreover, often perplexed 
and generally unsuccessful in devising a plausible naturalistic 
explanation of the admitted facts. He follows the Christian 
believer with his concessions up to the point of allowing the 
miracle. Then he diverges, and the ground of his divergence 
is obviously not the iack of evidence in itself considered, but 
his notion that a miracle is essentially and under all circum- 
stances incredible. The real conflict, then, is about the truths 
of natural religion. If there is no Creator and Moral Gov- 
ernor of the world, no sinful separation of man from Him, no 
need of Reconciliation, no need of an attested Revelation, 
Renan is quite right, and might have spared himself the 
trouble of a formal attempt to destroy the belief in miracles. 

On the other hand, if his position on these prior funda. 
mental questions is false, his attitude with regard to revealed 
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religion is equally unphilosophical. This writer often speaks 
of the early disciples as victims of an illusion or hallucination. 
It must not be forgotten that the Bible uses similar language 
respecting those who say that there is no God except an 
abstraction. Renan, in order to be consistent, must treat 
prayer as he treats every other recognition of the Supernat- 
ural, and call that, too, a * douce illusion.” To characterize 
his book as a History of the Apostles from the stand-point of 
Atheism is not to use the language of opprobrium but of 
simple truth. 

The critical reader will look with equal curiosity into Renan’s 
introductory chapter, to ascertain his estimate of the principal 
document on which a modern historian of the Apostles must 
depend—the book of Acts. Asin his “ Life of Jesus,” so here 
he holds to the correct opinion, in opposition to Baur, that the 
author of the Acts was Luke, and that Luke was an attendant 
of Paul in some of his missionary journeys. This book he 
justly pronounces a continuation of the third Gospel. “ The 
third Gospel and the Acts form one work very well constructed, 
composed with reflection, and even with art, written by the 
same hand and according to a consecutive plan.” * Hence the 
supposition that the book comes from a later writer, by whom 
the passages in which “we” occurs are cited, is with good rea- 
son rejected. Renan thinks that the third Gospel was written 
very soon after the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, and as the 
sequel is of a later date, he places it about the year 80. This, 
however, is a conjectural date, and, in our judgment, the work 
was composed several years earlier, and shortly after the date 
assigned to the Gospel. As to the credibility of Luke, there 
are two points in Renan’s remarks which require attention. 
He considers the first twelve chapters to be of inferior author- 
ity to the last sixteen, in which Paul’s missions are described, 
and to be, in short, in many things untrustworthy; and he 
takes up the Tiibingen doctrine that Luke accommodated his 
narrative throughout to a theological purpose—that of recon- 
ciling parties in the Church. As regards the first point of the 
impeachment of Luke, it must be observed that Renan goes 
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further than to impute occasional inaccuracies to the historian 
in the earlier part of the Acts; he attributes to these chapters 
a somewhat low degree of historical value. This opinion is 
closely connected with the borrowed Tiibingen theory respecting 
the design and structure of the entire book, and his arguments 
in favor of both propositions are mingled together. It is 
strange that Renan should take this last theory under his pat- 
ronage. As he fullows the narrative of Luke in detail, he sel- 
dom, if ever, postulates pure invention on the part of the his- 
torian, but adheres to his own favorite notion of a legend, an 
illusion or hallucination. Baur made the Acts a product of the 
second century, and denied it to be a veritable composition of 
Luke. A theological fiction could, with more plausibility, be 
supposed to have been written after so long an interval from 
the death of the Apostles Peter and Paul. But among various 
insuperable difficulties in the way of Baur’s theory, the omis- 
sion of the author of the Acts to make use of the Pauline Epis- 
tles, where material subservient to his alleged design would 
naturally first have been sought, is decisive. Renan lays hold 
of a part of the Tibingen hypothesis—a part which cannot stand 
by itself. He couples the imputation of a theological tendency, 
leading to much invention as well as distortion, with an admis- 
sion of the genuineness and early date of the book. He would 
have us believe that Luke—a trusted companion of Paul, a 
contemporary of the other Apostles, an earnest believer in the 
Gospel—made up stories concerning Peter and Paul for the 
sake of pacifying contention among their respective disciples ; 
and that, only ten years after the death of these Apostles, in the 
midst of a multitude who had known both, these radical mis- 
representations were accepted without a question! Baur him- 
self was too discerning and too consistent to give his assent to 
so improbable a view. In proof of his charge against Luke, 
Renan states that, contrary to Paul’s own assertion (in Gal. 
i. 11., seq.), Luke represents that the Apostle went up to Jeru- 
salem immediately after his conversion, and lived on a footing 
of cordial intimacy with the other Apostles, preaching to the 
Hellenist Jews. The design of Luke, according to Renan, in 
this false representation, was to exhibit Paul in relations of 
friendship and equality with the rest of the Apostles. First, 
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Jet us inquire into the pretended discrepancy in regard to the date 
of this visit of Paul to Jerusalem. Lukesays (Acts ix. 23) that it 
was “after that many days were fulfilled.” Paul himself states 
that it was “ after three years” (Gal. i. 18). It is said that the ex- 
pression “ many days” cannot be taken to cover so long a period. 
But Paley furnishes us an example from the Old Testament, 
showing that the phrase may cover just this interval. In 
I Kings ii., 38, 39, we read:—“ And Shimei dwelt in Jerusa- 
lem many days. And it came to pass at the end of three 
years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran away,” etc. As 
to the length of Paul’s stay, on this occasion, at Jerusalem, he 
states himself that he abode with Peter fifteen days, meeting 
also James, the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 18,19). If the language 
of Luke in ch. ix. is such, in itself considered, as to lead us to 
suppose that he would make the visit of Paul of longer duration, 
an opposite impression is made by his second reference to this same 
visit (Acts xxii. 17, 18), where Paul is reported as saying: “it 
came to pass that when I was come again to Jerusalem, even 
while I prayed in the temple, I was in a trance, and saw Him 
saying unto me, ‘ Make haste and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem ; for they will not receive thy testimony concerning 
me.’” Paul confirms Luke in several of the statements in 
Acts ix., for he says (Gal. i. 21—23): “* Afterwards I came into 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia,’—Luke states (Acts ix. 30) 
that he went to Tarsus by the way of Caesarea—and was un- 
known by face unto the churches of Judea, which were in 
Christ ; but they had heard only that “ he which persecuted us in 
times past now preacheth the faith which once he destroyed.” 
The churches had no acquaintance with him; they had merely 
heard a report of his conversion. Whatever difficulty may be 
found with the statements of Luke in Acts ix. 26—30, what- 
ever opinion may be held in regard to his correctness in minor 
particulars, there is nothing in the passage to lend the slightest 
support to Renan’s accusation. No position, with reference to 
Peter and the other Apostles, is attributed to Paul, different 
from that which his own words imply, when he says (Gal. i. 18) 
that he abode with Peter fifteen days. Renan (following 
Baur) further charges that Paul (Gal. i. and ii.) expressly ex- 
clades every journey to Jerusalem between Acts ix. 26 and 
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Acts xv. 2; that Luke, therefore, moved by the same desire to 
connect Paul with the other Apostles, interpolates a journey 
(Acts xi. 30, xii. 25), which was never made. Luke having stated 
(Acts xi. 27—29) that prophets who had come to Antioch from 
Jerusalem had predicted a famine, and that the Antioch dis- 
ciples determined to send relief to their brethren, adds (ver. 30) 
that they actually “sent it to the elders by the hands of Barna- 
bas and Saul.” The next chapter of Acts is mostly filled with 
a narrative of the imprisonment and miraculous release of 
Peter, which led to his departure to Caesarea, and with an ac- 
count of the death of Herod. At the close of the chapter (ver. 
25), stands the brief remark :—* And Barnabas and Saul re- 
turned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their ministry, 
and took with them John, whose surname was Mark.” Thus, 
all that is said of the messengers is that they went to Jerusa- 
lem and returned. Now Baur and Renan do not impute to 
Luke in this place an inaccuracy, in following, for example, a 
tradition which mistakenly joined Paul and Barnabas in this 
affair; but they charge the historian with intentional falsifying. 
We must then believe that the story of the famine and of Aga- 
bus, the occasion of the mission, was likewise invented, and that 
having taken such pains to bring Paul to Jerusalem and to the 
Apostles there, Luke is so stupid as to interpose the statement 
that Peter had gone to Caesarea, so that, of course, Paul could 
not meet him, and to confine himself to the bare remark that the 
messengers went and returned! But what of the alleged con- 
tradiction with Paul? The latter does not say that his journey 
to Jerusalem, seventeen years after his conversion, on the occa- 
sion of the Apostolic Convention, was the journey next follow- 
ing the first after his conversion, there being no intermediate 
visit. His language is:—“ Then (adw), fourteen years after 
I went up again to Jerusalem.” If the journey recorded in 
Acts xi. 30, xii. 25, was a hasty one, affording no opportunity 
of conference upon matters of doctrine with the other Apostles 
—Peter was certainly absent—Paul may not have thought 
himself called upon to notice it in this passage of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. Something may have prevented him at that 
time from entering the city. Some little circumstance un- 
known to us might instantly remove all appearance of discrep- 
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ancy. Neander and Meyer are inclined to think, from Gal. 
i. ii, that there is an inaccuracy in Luke’s representation of 
the part taken by Paul in bearing the Antioch gifts to Jerusa- 
lem. But if this be assumed, still no color of support is given 
to the accusation of Baur and Renan. This accusation is, in 
our jndgment, partly for the reasons already given, simply pre- 
posterous. If Luke had wished to go beyond the truth in giving 
Paul a good standing with the Jerusalem Apostles, he would 
have laid hold of whatever facts he could gather which promised 
to be of service to his plan. Paul’s stay with Peter for a fort- 
night (Gal. i. 18) would have been made prominent, and would 
have been garnished with abundant detail. That no mention 
is made of it by Luke is an unanswerable refutation of Baur’s 
hypothesis, which includes the ascription of a late date to Acts. 
The writer of Acts, it is certain, had no help from the 
Epistle to the Galatians, or from any of the rest of Paul’s writ- 
ings. But it is also conclusive against that weakened form of 
the Tiibingen hypothesis, which is adopted by Renan. For if 
Luke—* un avocat habile,” he is called by Renan,*—had cher- 
ished the purpose which the latter imputes to him, he certainly 
would not have neglected to make inquiry for facts that would 
aid him in giving effect to his design. He would not have re- 
sorted to such efforts of contrivance as are imputed to him, 
when he could as readily build upon acknowledged truth. The 
next proof of inaccuracy, and of a theological bias on the side 
of Luke, is the supposed contradiction between his narrative of 
the Apostolic Convention (Acts xv.) and Gal. ii. 1—11. The 
chief ground of the charge in this instance against Luke is his 
omission to mention the private interview which is described 
by Paul, together with his record of a public ptoceeding which 
Paul omits. That Luke should make no mention of the private 
eonference is no matter of surprise. That Paul omits a notice 
of the public meeting is accounted for when the aim and scope 
of this passage of the Epistle to the Galatians are considered. 
He is hére intent upon showing his personal relations to the 
other Apostles. This is the one absorbing topic; and in his 
rapid review, extending over the whole interval subsequent to 
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his conversion, he leaves out everything that is not essential to 
his aim. Paul had no call to bring before the Galatians the 
recommendation of that public conference. It had reference 
solely to the churches of Syria and Cilicia, and to a particuler 
disturbance which had been excited among them by Judaizers 
from the metropolis, He certainly did not feel bound to apply 
that recommendation in the far wider circle of missionary 
effort on which he afterwards entered, and among churches 
composed chiefly of heathen converts. There is nothing in the 
circumstances of the public conference, nothing in the parts 
attributed to the different characters, which is either in contra- 
diction to known facts, or at all improbable. Paul is himself 
our witness to prove that Peter, James, and John were satisfied 
with his teachings, and gave him the hand of fellowship (Gal. 
ii 6,9). Renan is mistaken in his opinion that the course 
taken by Peter at Antioch (Gal. i. 11 seq.), which drew upon 
him the rebuke of Paul, was in opposition to the so-called de- 
cree of the Convention. That decree did not require of the 
Jewish Christians that they should eat with the Gentiles. This 
particular question was not touched at the Conterence. But 
on this point we have spoken fully in another place. Luke is 
charged with inventing facts to cover up a division that had 
existed in the Church; but the testimony of Paul, while it does 
not clash with the record of Luke, brings out with even greater 
emphasis the recognition and pledge of fellowship which he 
received from the Jerusalem Apostles. In spirit the two nar- 
ratives are consonant. There were active Judaizers, but they 
could not divide the Church, or move the leading Apostles to 
impose circumcision upon the Gentiles. 

Renan, following Baur, claims that the miracles ascribed 
to Peter by Luke, and those which he ascribes to Paul, form 
two series corresponding to each other. For example, Peter 
heals a lame man at the gate of the temple at Jerusalem ; Paul 
likewise cures a cripple at Lystra. But the diseased were 
wont to place themselves at the gates of temples angl cities; 
and such a coincidence in the case of the two Apostles is so far 
from giving cause for suspicion, that we should rather wonder 
if it did not occur. The other instances of resemblance be- 
tween the miracles done by Peter and Paul are equally 
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natural and almost unavoidable. Paul affirms that he had 
shown the signs of an Apostle; that he had worked miracles, 
That they should consist in healing the sick and in raising the 
dead, like the miracles of the other Apostles and of Jesus, is 
surely nothing unexpected. The attempt to convict Luke of 
mendacity breaks down for the lack of evidence in support of 
it. The indictment is framed with most ingenuity by the 
Tiibingen critics, and Renan mars their hypothesis in borrow- 
ing it. But the Tiibingen hypothesis, besides the invalidity of 
the positive proofs adduced in defense of it, is refuted by the 
existence of numerous passages in the book of Acts which a 
writer, having the design that is attributed to Luke, would 
never have admitted. 

After the Introduction, Renan proceeds in the first two 
ehapters of his work to describe the origin of the disciples’ 
faith in the Resurrection of Jesus. He takes it for granted, as 
might be expected, that the event did not occur and that the 
belief in its reality was a delusion. But how shall we explain 
a delusive belief, so new and startling, so fixed and universal, 
among the followers of the crucified Master? Renan differs 
from Strauss in adhering more closely to the New Testament 
narratives of the appearances of Jesus subsequent to his 
burial, especially to the record in John’s Gospel and that given 
by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 1. seq. He begins by admitting that the 
disciples gave themselves up at first todespondency. But the 
“enthusiasm of love” knows of no situation from which an 
egress is impossible. Words of Christ relative to his second 
advent might be recalled and taken in a wrong sense, as if they 
referred to his coming forth from the tomb. Enoch and Elijah 
had not tasted death. It could not be possible that He was 
subject to death. Heroes never die. They could not consent 
that the adored Master should be left to perish in the tomb, 
The day following the crucifixion was filled with such thoughts 
as these. Did He not say that he would give salvation to the 
sinner, that He would live again in the Kingdom of His 
Father? Yes! He will live once more! He will roll away the 
rock from the tomb! He will rise to the Father! We shall 
see him and hear his voice. At this point in his animated 
picture, Renan pauses to say that the Jews hardly conceived 
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of the soul as separable from the body, that this theory of man 
regarded as composed of two substances was scarcely clear to 
them. But the Evangelist records of Jesus that He said; 
“ Father, into thy hands I commend my Spirit,” and that hav- 
ing said thus, “ 27e gave up the ghost.” The passages in the 
Gospels in which the soul is distinguished from the body are 
too numerous to allow us to admit the truth of Renan’s obser- 
vation respecting the current opinion. The disciples could 
have no ditticulty in supposing that a soul was in heaven while 
the body to which it had belonged lay in the tomb. Early on 
Sunday morning, says Renan, Mary Magdalene repaired to 
the sepulchre, but found it empty. The body was no longer 
there. Her first emotions were those of surprise and grief. 
Possibly a gleam of hope entered her heart. She runs and 
makes her report to Peter and John. They hasten to the 
tomb and find the linen clothes and the napkin lying apart by 
itself. If they did not utter the decisive words, “‘ Heis risen,” 
it is easy to see that this consequence must be drawn and that 
the foundation is laid for the great dogma of Christianity. 
Peter and John retire from the garden; Mary remains alone. 
She longs to embrace the loved body in her arms. Ona sud- 
den she hears aslight movement behind her. She believes that 
it is the gardener and exclaims: “ If thou have borne him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid him and I will take him away.” 
She hears herself addressed in return by her name, uttered in 
the familiar voice of Jesus. “O my Master,” she cries. She 
desires totouch him. A sort of instinctive movement carries her 
to his feet. The vision withdraws itself, and says to her, “ touch 
me not!” ‘Gradually the shade disappeared. But the mir- 
acle of love is accomplished.” “ Mary has seen and heard. 
The Resurrection has its first direct witness.” All this Renan, 
of course, considers to have been the product of Mary’s excited 
imagination and glowing love. The subsequent interviews of 
Jesus with other individuals among the disciples and with the 
assembly of them on repeated occasions when they fancied that 
they heard him speak to them—His renewed intercourse with 
them in Galilee, His appearance to an assembly of five hun- 
dred, His commandment, which they thought they heard him 
utter, to preach the Gospel to all nations—were all the fruit of 
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alike hallucination. We should remark that what is said by 
Christ in these interviews, Renan in almost all cases takes pains 
to abridge. He feels the necessity of making the utterances 
which the disciples, one and all, supposed themselves to hear 
from the lips of their Master, as brief as he can. One problem 
remains. What became of the body of Jesus? This ques- 
tion Renan pronounces insoluble. The Jews thought the dis- 
ciples had carried it away by stealth. This explanation fails 
to fully satisfy our author: One can hardly admit, he re- 
marks, that the same persons, however undisciplined in reflec- 
tion, who had carried the body away, believed that it had been 
raised to life. This little quantity of common sense is con- 
ceded to the Apostles. What became of the body? It is pos- 
sible, answers Renan, that the body was removed by some of 
the disciples and carried away to Galilee. The others who 
remained at Jerusalem had no knowledge of this event. 
When the former afterwards heard the reports concerning the 
Resurection, which had originated at Jerusalem they would 
not have interposed a contradiction, and if they had, there 
would have been no use indoingso. A late correction in such a 
case has no effect. This solution of the difficulty is gravely 
brought forward by Renan, but it scarcely requires a grave 
answer. That the body was removed without the privity of 
the Apostles ; that, this being done, no information of the fact 
was conveyed to them; that the place where it was finally de- 
posited was not remembered or made known; that the active 
agents in the removal of the body would never care to testify 
to the truth, or that, doing so, their statements would have no 
hearing,—such are some of the requirements of this extraor- 
dinary hypothesis. Perhaps, Renan also suggests, the 
body was taken away by the Jews to prevent further tumults. 
Strange, if this were so, that the Resurection was not in- 
stantly disproved! Strange, too, that the Jews should charge 
the disciples with stealing it! “Who knows that the disap- 
pearance of the body was not the act of the proprietor of the 
garden in which the tomb lay, or of the gardener?” Here 
there is an objection in the statement of the Evangelist that 
the tomb belonged to Joseph of Arimathea. This inconven- 
ient assertion, which, however, relates to a point that must 
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have fixed itself in the recollection of the disciples, Renan 
finds it easy to call in question. But the careful disposjtion 
of the linen clothes and the napkin is, in this Author’s own 
view, a grave difficulty. This last cireumstance would lead to 
the supposition that the hand of a woman had been employed 
upon them. Renan forthwith turns to Mary Magdalene as the 
one who is probably responsible for the removal of the sacred 
body. Women, he observes, being ruled by passion, are 
capable of the most grotesque illusions. It is not deliberate 
deception, he says; it is deception without reflection. We 
must bring into the account the exaltation of feeling and of 
faith, and also the defect in Oriental education as regards sin- 
cerity. So that poor Mary Magdalene, who a few pages be- 
fore is lauded as the subject of the first “ hallucination,” as the 
disciple who supposed that the risen Jesus called her by 
name, is now made to bear the whole burden of that stupen- 
dous imposture which the Jews charged upon the surviving 
followers of Jesus! It is only just to add that here, as before, 
M. Renan doubts his own solution. 

The reader willsee that Renan generally admits the phenom- 
ena in which Christians find evident proofs of supernatural 
interposition ; he maintains that these phenomena are sub- 
jective in their origin. With his view of the person, character, 
and mission of Jesus, and with his scheme of philosophy, in 
which a personal God has no place, such a conclusion is inevi- 
table. But both of his works on the origin of Christianity in- 
cidentally afford an impressive view of the strength of that 
testimony of the Apostles on which the Christian believer re- 
poses. That the Apostles testified to the miracles which the 
Gospels record, including the miracle of the Resurection of the 
Lord, the skeptic who will credit no miracle that has not been 
repeated in Paris, allows. What shall be done with this testi- 
mony? One hypothesis is, or was, that the witnesses were 
knaves. Another hypothesis is that they were fools. The 
hypothesis of M. Renan is that, they were fools with a mix- 
ture of a sort of knavery, which by his standard of morals is 
judged innocent and even amiable. 

The third and fourth chapters of M. Renan’s book are de 
voted to the Return of the Apostles to Jerusalem and the De- 
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scent of the Holy Spirit. “ Meanwhile,” he says, “the appari- 
tions, as happens in the movements of enthusiastic credulity, 
began to abate. Popular imaginations resemble contagious 
diseases ; they quickly effervesce and change their form.” * 
“The activity of the ardent souls had already turned 
in another direction. What they believed they had heard from 
the mouth of the dear Risen One, was the command to go 
forward, to preach, to convert the world. Where commence? 
Naturally with Jerusalem.” + “ The apparitions beca:me more 
and more infrequent. They spoke of them much less, and 
they began to think that they should no more see the Master 
until His solemn coming in the clouds. Their imaginations 
reverted with increased force to a promise which they supposed 
Jesus to have given.” This was the promise of the Holy 
Spirit. “ When the visions became more rare, they fell back 
upon this Spirit, conceived of as a Consoler, as another self 
whom Jesus would send to his friends.” ¢ “The whole activ- 
ity of imagination which the sect had exhibited in creating 
the legend of the Resurrection, it now applied to the creation of 
a group of pious beliefs upon the descent of the Spirit and His 
marvelous gifts.” | ‘ Hallucinations of touch being very com- 
mon among persons so nervous and inso exalted a state of feel- 
ing, the least current of air, accompanied by a trembling in the 
midst cf silence, was considered as the passage of the Spirit.” 4 
The gifts of the Spirit, as the gift of tongues, are resolved into 
the effects, partly imaginary and partly real, of the ecstasy of 
excitement into which the disciples were thrown. According 
to Renan, the disciples were a band of weak-minded, almost 
imbecile, visionaries, whose appropriate home wouid be a mad- 
house. Yet they were the men whom Jesus chose for his daily 
companions and the representatives of his cause, whom he,had 
trained for nearly three years, who were capable of relishing 
his lofty teachings, who were able to deny themselves 
and to lay down life for the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. Had the founders of Christianity been the set of 
enthusiastic, silly children whom Renan describes, the move- 
ment would have perished at its very inception. It could not 
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have survived the shock of disappointed hopes, or borne the 
brunt of contradiction and persecation. The fact is that the 
Apostles were convinced, in their inmost souls, of the divine 
mission of Jesus; and the incredulity, which his humble life 
and judicial death engendered, was overcome by evidences of 
supernatural power, the reality of which even the skeptical 
Thomas found it impossible to deny. If Renan had done any 
justice to the moral and religious elements which entered into 
the faith and the preaching of the Apostles, and to their moral 
earnestness, the picture of them which he presents would have 
assumed a totally different aspect. As if the superstitious 
dreams of a few ignorant, bewildered people, bereft of a 
friend on whom they have doted, and unable to reconcile them- 
selves to his loss, could have kept Christianity alive and sent 
it on its conquering, purifying mission around the globe ! 
Renan has found a physiological explanation of the conversion 
of Paul. After asketch of his early career, he proceeds to 
describe Paul’s eventful journey to Damascus. His mental ex- 
citement on this occasion, says Renan, was at its height. At 
times he was troubled, shaken in his purpose. ‘ A passionate 
man goes from one belief to another directly opposite; only he 
brings to the latter the same heat. Like all strong souls, 
Paul was near to loving that which he hated. Was he sure, 
after all, that he was not withstanding the work of God?” 
Perhaps the liberal ideas of his master Gamaliel came to his 
recollection. Often these ardent souls experience terrible re- 
actions. He had been struck with the demeanor of those 
whom he had persecuted. At times he thought he saw the 
sweet figure of the Master who inspired his disciples with so 
much patience, regarding him with an air of pity and tender 
rebuke. In this agitated mood, he pursues his journey towards 
Damascus. At length he comes in sight of the city and per- 
ceives what are, perhaps, the houses of his victims. This 
thought seizes on him and clogs his steps. He would fain pro- 
ceed no farther. He imagines that he is withstanding a goad 
that urges him to an opposite course. The fatigue of the jour- 
ney, joined to this feeling, overcomes him. Renan adds that 
Paul had an inflammation of the eyes, perhaps incipient oph- 
thalmia. Persons in this region, we are told, are liable to be 
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seized with fevers accompanied by delirium. All that we can 
be sure of, in this case, is that a terrible stroke bereft Paul, ina 
single instant, of what consciousness remained to him, and cast 
him upon the earth, deprived of sense. What precisely this 
sudden stroke was, M. Renan professes himself unable with 
certainty to decide. There may have been a tempest and the 
lightning may have struck him; a fever and delirium may 
have been suddenly induced by a sun-stroke or by ophthalmia. 
But these cerebral disturbances sometimes produce a retroac- 
tive effect, we are assured, and completely derange the recol- 
lection of the moments that preceded the crisis. In the 
midst of the illusions to which all his senses were a prey, Paul 
fancied that he saw the figure which had seemed to be pursu- 
ing him for several days. He saw Jesus and heard him say in 
Hebrew :—“ Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou me?” Ardent 
natures passin a moment from one extreme to another. Paul 
was converted in an instant; but, says Renan, “he had only 
changed his fanaticism.” He was the same fiery zealot that he 
was before. Made blind by the occurence, he was conducted 
by his companions to Damascus. For three days he took no 
food. He had often heard of the healing power possessed by 
the Christians. The idea that the imposition of hands could 
relieve him took possession of his mind. “ His eyes were al- 
ways very much inflamed.” Among the images that chased 
one another across his brain was that of Ananias—a leading 
disciple of whom he had heard the persons about him speak— 
in the act of entering and laying his hands upon him. Now 
he is fully convinced that he will owe his cure to Ananias. 
Ananias is sent for; he comes, speaks gently to the invalid, calls 
him “ brother,” and places his hands upon him. From this mo- 
‘ ment, calm entered the soul of Paul. ‘He believed himself 
cured, and since his malady was chiefly nervous, it was true.” 
Such is Renan’s description of the conversion of the Apostle 
Paul. The leading elements of his theory are borrowed from 
Baur and Strauss. The first remark we have to offer upon 
this theory is, that, as far as we know, the Apostle Paul was 
subject to no bodily infirmity that tended to produce the phe- 
nomena attending his conversion. It has been plausibly con- 
jectured that his eyes were affected with some disease; but 
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there is no evidence that he suffered in this way until a period 
later than his conversion, and no proof whatever that his dis- 
ease was that known by the name of ophthalmia. Of what- 
ever nature the infirmity was, there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that it was connected with a disorder of the brain or with 
a tendency to such a disorder. Paul was remarkable for his 
presence of mind, for his unruffled self-possession under alarm- 
ing circumstances. This natural quality he discovered even 
when he was struck to the earth, in the response which he made 
to the supernatural voice,—‘t Who art thou, Lord?” The 
physical predisposition to mental illusions of the sort supposed 
by Renan is attributed to Paul without any warrant. Secondly, 
Renan ascribes to the Apostle, just before his conversion, a state 
of feeling which he is known not to have had. He represents 
that Paul was full of painful misgivings as to the righteons- 
ness of the course he was pursuing. But Paul declares that 
he had no such misgivings. He verily thought that he was do- 
ing God service. No inquisitor was ever more persuaded 
that he was doing a good work in extirpating heresy, than was 
Saul up to the moment when he was stopped, on the way to 
Damascus. Renan appears to misunderstand the sense of the 
words,—*‘ It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” They 
no more have reference to any inward misgivings or inward 
struggle in Paul’s mind, than they have to the precession of 
the equinoxes. The entire picture of Paul’s conflict of feeling, 
which Renan presents, is a figment of his own imagination. 
The psychological, like the physiological, hypothesis respecting 
Paul, is groundless, That men of an ardent nature are liable to 
rapid fluctuations and sudden revolutions of sentiment, 
is a remark that needs much qualification. It is not 
true where an energetic will is associated with a strong 
emotive nature. Men of this stamp, on the contrary, are the 
very ones to press through all difficulties and pursue the goal 
which they have set before them with an unfaltering purpose. 
This is eminently true when to this ardor of feeling and energy 
of will there is united a strong understanding. To such men 
hesitation and vacillation, self-questioning and the habit of 
looking back,—much more, sudden revulsions of feeling, lead- 
ing to a total reversal of a chosen course,—are unusual. If Paul 
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was the man whom M. Renan figures, analogous revolutions 
of opinion might be looked for after his conversion. But for 
thirty years, up to the time of his death, he “ fought the good 
fight” and “kept the faith.” Thirdly, Paul’s change of char- 
acter, the moral and spiritual change, not only receives from 
Renan no solution, but is scarcely recognized. This illustrates 
the inferiority of Renan’s method of handling these subjects when 
compared with that of the leading German advocates of Natural- 
ism. The reader would infer from Renan’s observations that Paul 
had the same tempers of feeling after as before his converson. 
Is it true, then, that he continued to “ breathe out threatenings 
and slaughter” against all errorists?, Weuld he still have been 
inclined, had he possessed the power, to drag men and women 
from their homes and cast them into dungeons? . That Paul 
had noble traits before he believed in Christ, and that these re- 
mained with him afterwards, is acknowledged. It is equally 
true, however, that his moral tempers underwent a transforma- 
tion as radical as it was beneficent in its operation. A writer 
who undertakes to treat of the conversion of Paul ought not to 
lose sight of this momentous change. There are many other 
features of M. Renan’s fancy-picture, that invite criticism. The 
mode in which he imagines Paul to have come in contact 
with Ananias and to have been cured by him of his blindness, 
will hardly satisfy the candid reader. How a thunder-clap, or 
asun-stroke, or a sudden fever, which, we are assured by M. 
Renan, may be so easily supposed in those latitudes, should be 
80 unintelligible to the companions of Paul, as well as to Paul 
himself, is a circumstance not explained. But the fundamen- 
tal error of Renan is the naturalistic prejudice with which he 
starts, coupled with the singular failure to appreciate or even to 
notice distinctively, the moral elements in the Christian system 
and in the experience of its believers. One would suppose, in 
reading this work, that the proper place for a history of Chris- 
tianity is in a treatise on the morbid affections of body and 
mind, 

Renan presents a somewhat exaggerated view of the so-called 
Communism of the early Church at Jerusalem. The vol- 
untary sacrifice of property on the part of the converts is a 
striking proof of the sense of brotherhood that prevailed 
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among them. It is a powerful testimony tothe fact that a new 
community had come into being. But Renan fails to bring 
out, or, at least, to give due prominence to several important 
circumstances. The surrender of property was in no sense 
compulsory (Acts v, 4). It was a spontaneous love-offer. 
ing on the part of believers. They gave or withheld their pos- 
sessions, and if they took the latter course, they were without 
blame. And this surrender of property into the common stock, 
even if it was general at the outset, did not continue. We 
find that Mary (Acts xii, 12) dwelt in her own house. There 
was nothing like a division or equal distribution of property, 
according to a communistic theory. But in consideration of 
the great number of poor Christians who needed aid, and in the 
glow of their first espousal of the Gospel, the disciples gen- 
earlly gave in their property for charitable uses. Their action 
was no law to the Church, but the spirit that dictated t he move- 
ment deserves to be copied. 

Renan devotes considerable space to a portrayal of the con- 
dition of the world in the first century of our era, with special 
reterence to the prospects of Christianity at that time. He 
thinks it no marvel that the new religion made so rapid pro- 
gress and achieved so complete a triumph. It is true that 
there was a moral and spiritual, as well as a political, prepara- 
tion for the Gospel, in ancient society. The success of Christianity 
was not wrought by magic. The absorption of so many peoples 
into one empire, tended to break down the barriers of prejudice 
that had parted nation from nation. There was a dawning 
sense of a kinship embracing mankind. The politics of Julius 
Cesar helped to bring in a more cosmopolitan spirit in the 
room of Roman exclusiveness. Along with the influence of 
philosophy in undermining the popular faith in the mythologi- 
cal religions, was joined the impression produced by the evi- 
dent failure of local deities to protect the tribes and kingdoms 
which had trusted in them. But philosophy failed to fill the 
void which the progress of intelligence had created. Philoso- 
phy could not satisfy the aspirations which it helped to kindle. 
The bond that could draw men into one community, fuse them 
in.a brotherhood, was wanting. Hence the preparation for the 
Christian religion in the ancient world was, to a large extent, 
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negative. There was, indeed, a more or less vivid conscious- 
ness of a want, but the existing systems afforded no means of 
supplyingit. The Gospel in its doctrine of the Kingdom of God 
and its doctrine of Christ as the common Head and Redeemer, 
was able to organize a community in which there was neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, all being one in 
Christ Jesus. The dream of Stoicism would forever have con- 
tinued a dream, the foundations of the universal State would 
never have been found, had not Christ come to establish the 
divine kingdom on earth. Every view of the early history of 
Christianity that fails to take these considerations into account, 
misses the real clue to what it seeks to explain. Nearly a hun- 
dred years ago Gibbon undertook, in his famous 15th and 
16th chapters, to set forth the proximate causes of the rapid 
diffusion of the Christian religion. When his list of causes is 
analyzed, one sees that it comprises certain articles of belief, 
qualities of character and institutions, which are themselves 
due to Christianity. They are a part of the legitimate and 
peculiar excellence of the Gospel. The solution comes to this, 
that Christianity owes its success to itself. Every similar at- 
tempt to cast into the shade the original and unique character 
of this religion, in which lay the secret of its power, must have 
alike result. Food is adapted to still the pangs of hunger, but 
hunger cannot create food. 

Much that Renan says of the prospects of Christianity in re- 
lation to the laws and policy of the Roman government is well 
said, and is supported by the best authorities. Whether, and 
how far, the ancient heathen nations were tolerant, is a ques- 
tion that has been long discussed. This point is settled, that a 
respect for the rights of conscience and a toleration founded on 
this feeling, were unknown to the statesmen of antiquity. 
Each nation had its gods, and might worship them without mo- 
lestation. Under polytheism the Pantheon is capacious enough 
to admit any number of divinities. But there were two great 
restrictions upon liberty of worship. A man might not for- 
sake the worship of his nation, or bring in strange gods. A 
religion, generally speaking, was safe as long as it refrained 
from being aggressive. The Jewish religion, a pure mono- 
theism, was necessarily exclusive ; and for this reason was gen- 
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erally odious to the Romans. Christianity was of necessity 
both aggressive and exclusive. It sought to supplant the re- 
ligion of the State, and was, therefore, certain to be treated as 
an enemy. Renan has spoken of the strong tendency to the 
establishment of sodalities, and to the repressive policy of the 
imperial government. The laws against illicit assemblies 
might, at any time, be enforced against Christians. There 
is, moreover, another essential fact in connection with this 
subject, and this we do not observe that Renan brings out with 
proper distinctness. As long as the Christians were so few or 
obscure as to be confounded with the Jews, they were under 
the shield which the Roman law threw over a national religion, 
—over religiones licite. But when Christianity was seen to 
be a distinct religion, to which the Jews were even hostile, it 
had no legal protection. It was proved that Christians could 
never be permanently safe from persecution at the hands of 
magistrates, until their religion was enrolled among the re- 
ligiones licita, as a recognized, lawful form of worship. A 
series of bloody persecutions lay between the infant church and 
this goal of security. 


In the present volume, Renan follows the Apostolic History 
from the year 33 to the year 45. The missionary labors of the 
Apostle Paul are reserved for a subsequent work. 
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ArticLe VIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Ecce Homo.*—“ What think ye of Christ?” We have, in 
this popular volume, one more attempt to answer this old but 
ever fresh and momentous question. It is a work characterized 
by no special learning in theology, and by a careful avoidance of 
the technical phraseology of theological science. No original con- 
ceptions of Christian doctrine are presented on its pages, Asa 
statement, of the fundamental principles of Christianity, it is ex- 
tremely defective. Yet it is a book of singular power and attrac- 
tiveness, written in a style of classical purity and remarkable fascina- 
tion, and abounding in original and beautiful suggestions. It is 
more inspiring than instructive, less solid than it is awakening 
and stimulating. Whatever influence it exerts will be exerted 
soon, for it is not one of those works which are destined to live 
and to mould theological opinion. The principal office of Christ, 
as far as this volume defines his work in the world, is said to be 
his legislative office. The elements of this peculiar office are set 
forth with rare eloquence, and frequently with profound truth. 
But the giving of an exalted and apparently exlusive place to this 
particular function of the Saviour is a part of the Socinian scheme, 
and is in conflict with the evangelical interpretation of the Gospel. 
Such a view was advocated by Locke, and has been often repro- 
duced, and as often confuted, by theological writers since his time. 
The exegesis of this anonymous writer is apt to be faulty, and, in 
some cases, is despicably so,—as in his interpretation of the title 
“Lamb of God,” and his treatment of the passage relating to the 
woman taken in adultery. 

One of the most striking and truly valuable parts of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” is the discussion of the difference between the method of 
Christ and the Gospel, and that of human philosophy,—the work- 
ing force of the former being placed in personal influence as con- 
trasted with the operation of abstract truth upon the understand- 





* Eece Homo, A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1866. 16mo, pp. 356. New Haven: Judd & Clark. Price 
$1.50, 
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ing. The distinction is justly taken and impressively supported, 
The remarks upon the mode in which Christianity conquers evil 
propensities by the expulsive power of new and higher feelings 
are, also, profound. 

The chief defect of “ Ecce Homo” is the humanitarian view of 
the essence of the Gospel, which it presents, together with the 
ignoring of the Saviour’s higher, Divine nature. The “enthusi- 
asm of humanity” is a not very felicitous synonym of warm. 
hearted philanthropy; and this is declared to be the sum and 
substance of the teaching of Christianity. This statement is, in 
our judgment, fatally erroneous. Piety, in the Saviour’s eye, is not 
less essential than philanthropy. Love to God is the first and 
great commandment. To bring men to the Father, to re-connect 
the soul of man with God, to lay the foundations of a reconcilia- 
tion between earth and heaven, is the great work of Christ. The 
power of the Gospel in producing philanthropic sentiment and ac- 
tion lies chiefly in the distinctively religious elements that belong 
to it. This fact is attested by history. Our author has almost 
ignored the foremost and grandest feature of the religion of Christ, 
—that, in truth, which makes it a religion—that feature which is 
the very storehouse and hiding-place of its power. The Holy 
Spirit is likewise resolved away into a figurative designation of 
the new enthusiasm which awoke in the hearts of the Apostles 
after the departure of their Master. 

Had the author of “Ecce Homo” explicitly recognized the 
truths of the Incarnation and the Mission of the Spirit, he would 
only have ennobled his own representations of the Saviour and 
His work. The possession, on the part of Christ, of extraordinary 
powers—powers far transcending those of other men—accompanied 
by a renunciation of their use, and a humble, submissive spirit in his 
intercourse with men, constituted, says our author, his preéminent 
attraction in the eyes of his disciples. But this peculiar quality 
of Christ begins further back; and it is enhanced a thousand-fold, 
when the truth is recognized that, being “in the form of God,” he 
took on him the form of a servant.” An explicit ackowledgment 
of the Incarnation would have required a view of the excellence of 
Jesus, which is not dissimilar in kind from that presented so 
forcibly by the author of “Ecce Homo,” but lies, if we may 80 
say, on the same line. So, if the mission of the Spirit had been 
regarded as a great fact, and as a part of the augmented personal 
agency and influence of Christ in consequence of his glorification 
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and ascension to the heavenly life, the author would not have con- 
tradicted, but would only have carried out, his own conception of 
the source of the Saviour’s power over men. “Ecce Homo” is 
one of those works which might be very much praised, or very 
much censured, and yet no injustice be done. Our judgment is 
that the striking merits that undeniably belong to it, and which 
strongly impress the cultivated and candid reader, have led toa 
higher estimate of its excellence and importance than is deserved. 


FaIRBAIRN ON Propnecy.*—Dr. Fairbairn is already known to 
the American public as a writer on Biblical subjects, and his for- 
mer works have been favorably received. The present volume, 
which is reprinted from the second and revised Edinburgh edition, 
contains a thorough examination of the subject of prophecy, both 
as to its general principles and as to the application of those prin- 
ciples to the question of past or future fulfillments of the pgophetic 
writings. The author rejects altogether the fanciful interpreta- 
tions, which would determine events with the utmost minuteness 
as answering to the Old Testament passages, or would assign the 
day or year of great future crises. But, on the other hand, 
he recognizes fully the supernatural and divine influence inspiring 
the writers, and presses the evidence for the Divine authority of 
the Scriptures which is drawn from the accomplishment in the 
world’s history of the early predictions. Those who are familiar 
with the author’s works, which have been already published in 
this country, will need no assurance that he is a thorough and 
scholarly man, and that this treatise, like the others, is well worthy 
of their perusal. 


Laner’s Critica, DocrrinaL, AND HomILetTicaL COMMENTARY. 
—Vor. II. Mark anp Luxe.t—In the New Englander for Jan- 





* Prophecy viewed in respect to its Distinctive Nature, Special Function, and 
Proper Interpretation. By Patrick Farrpatry, D. D., Principal of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow ; Author of “ Typulogy of Scripture,’ “ Ezekiel and 
the Book of his Prophecy,” ete. .New York: Carlton & Porter. 1866. 8vo, 
pp. 524. 

t A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures; Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical, 
with special reference to Ministers and Students, Gy Joun Perer Lanor, D. D., in 
connection with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated from the 
German, and edited with additions, original and selected, by Purr Scnagr, D. 
D., in connection with American Divines of various evangelical denominations. 
Vol. II. of the New Testament ; containing the Gospel according to Mark and the 
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uary, 1865, we noticed, at some length, the first volume of this 
work, containing the author’s annotations on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. After an interval cf nearly eighteen months, the second 
volume has been issued from the press. It includes the commen- 
tary on the Gospels of Mark and Luke—the Edinburgh translation 
ot the former having been revised by Dr. Shedd, of Union Theo. 
logical Seminary in New York, and the latter having been trans- 
lated anew, in part by Dr. Schaff, but mostly by Rev. Charles C. 
Starbuck. It will scarcely be necessary for us to add anything to 
what has been already said in respect to the earlier volume, for 
the general plan, style, and character of the commentary is the 
same throughout all the Gospels. It supplies a want which has 
been widely felt by ministers in our country, and we are sure the 
new volume will meet as ready a sale among them as the one 
which they have already examined and have found so useful. If 
the distinguished author had extended the critical and exegetical 
part of the work, and had compressed the doctrinal and ethical as 
well as the homiletical and practical parts within somewhat nar- 
rower limits, we think he would have rendered a greater service 
to Biblical learning. But perhaps those, a large part of whose use 
of a commentary is for the purpose of gaining suggestions of 


thought for public discourse, will not be disposed to agree with 
us in the expression of this view. Without desiring to call any 
very special attention to this fault—if, indeed, the general voice 
would pronounce it to be such—we cheerfuly commend the vol- 
ume to our readers, and we assure them that the price, though 
higher than we could wish it was, is not greater than the value of 
what the volume contains would justify. 


Wuepon’s Commentary ON LuKE anp Joun.*—The design of 
this volume—the second in the series of Dr. Whedon’s commentaries 
—is to supply a place for his own denomination, which is filled in 
the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches by the well-known 
and much-used commentaries of Albert Barnes. It seems to be 
prepared with much care, and exhibits the result of scholarly in- 
vestigation to a greater degree than its unpretending character 
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would lead one to anticipate. We can scarcely suppose that it 
will be used, to any considerable extent, outside of the circle for 
which it was especially designed, and yet Sabbath School teachers 
and others, who desire brief and concise annotations on the Gos- 
pels to aid them in their studies and instructions, will find much 
in this work that will be useful to them. 


Tue Person or Curist.*—This little volumn has already been 
published in part at least by the American Tract Society and in 
its chief peculiarities is not unknown to the public. It is a com- 
prehensive and exhaustive argument for the Divinity of our Lord, 
drawn from the internal evidence which the evangelical history 
and the history of the church furnish when taken in their connece 
tion. The argument is finished by aseries of replies to all sorts of 
objections—and particularly to the counter theories of Strauss and 
Renan. To this is appended a collection of the testimonies of un- 
believers, beginning with Pontius Pilate and his wife, and ending 
with Frances Power Cobbe. The work is learned, yet perfectly 
simple. It is sober and plain, yet not uninteresting. It is serious 
and correct without cant or sermonizing. It is fitted to be 
eminently useful, and we bespeak for it the attention of the clergy 
and others who are brought in contact with the vague but-preten- 
tious infidelity of the times. 


Tue Suapow or Curistianiry.t—The author of this little vol- 
uume is a strong and sound thinker, and a bold writer. In these 
few unpretending papers, written originally for the columns of a 
newspaper, during the crisis of our late war, there is more solid 
Christian statesmanship and profound political philosophy than are 
embodied in many an elaborate treatise, or specious statepaper. 
His views of the Christian Church are thoroughly spiritual. His 
views of the simplicity of its organization and the autonomy of ita 
government are derived from the model given in the New Testa- 
ment. His theory of the relation which the Church holds to the 
State recognizes the essential independence of each upon the other, 
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in respect to authority and support, and the practical dependence 
of the State upon the Church for all that makes the State healthful 
or valuable. Hence the significance of the title, “The Shadow 
of Christianity.” The work is divided into the following chap- 
ters:—The Church, The Commonwealth, The Pagan State, The 
Christian State, The American Republic. A copy of this book 
would be a not unsuitable present to every legislator in our land, 
Were its principles carefully pondered, and thoroughly accepted, 
it would make our politicians more intelligent as well as more 
honest. 


Govu.surn’s “Inte Worp.” *—There is an unfortunate appro- 
priateness in the title of this little book. It will ordinarily be 
quoted as we have here given it, and in that form expresses an 
opinion which we fear will be generally entertained as to the value 
and efficiency of the work. The author’s books, which have been 
republished in this country, have been a descending series. The 
“Thoughts on Personal Religion,” we still value as highly as at 
first. The “Idle Word” seems to have less of valuable and 
original thought than either of its predecessors. 

“ Method,” says Lord Bacon, “carrying a show of total and 
perfect knowledge, has a tendency to generate acquiescence.” 
Our author, who quotes from that work of Bacon in which these 
words occur, seems to have taken these “ pregnant words” fora 
commendation of method. He has fallen into the error which 
they condemn. Another and more serious fault is the use of 
analogy as if it were always argument. The whole third chapter 
(and the note to chapter VIII) is full of analogies, distorted and 
pressed beyond their points of contact. It contains, too, a most 
absurd argument for the Trinity—God is Love; but love implies 
more than one person: hence there is more than one person in 
God. We should be much happier, and Christianity would 
be much stronger, if two things could be done away,— 
pulpit logic, with which this book overflows, and Christian illiber- 
ality. The tirade against modern liberality (pp. 50-52, Am. ed) 
is a good (and bad) example of the latter, the only one we notice 
in the book. 

There is much else in it to condemn, but also much to praise. 
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The sermon at the endis perhaps the best thing in it; admirably 
direct, practical, and, for once, logical. We recommend also 
chapters vi., vii., ix., and x. 


IncuaM ON Baptism.*—This large octavo volume attempts to 
give a presentation of the argument on the Baptist side of this 
great subject. The author, who is a pastor of a church in Tod- 
morden in England, was moved to undertake the work by seeing 
two volumes bearing upon the other side of the controversy, 
which had been recently published—one of them by a prominent 
Methodist gentleman, and the other under the auspices of the 
Congregational Union of England. He was, therefore, led to 
take the position of an advocate and to contend against oppo- 
nents in a greater degree than might naturally have been the case, 
ifhe had proposed to himself only a general tratise on Baptism. 
The main part of the volume, indeed,—some four hundred pages, 
—is taken up with the answering of objections of all sorts ; and the 
continual repetition of remarks concerning “ the influence of preju- 
dice,” etc, shows that the adversaries are never for a moment for- 
gotten. The author himself admits that a handbook so controver- 
sial as this is very undesirable, but believes it to be necessary, so 
long as the present mode of defense is continued upon the other 
side. We cannot but think, that the book would have been more 
valuable, if it had been less of this character. But the reader who 
has the patience to go through, or the skill judiciously to pass over, 
those passages or pages which deal with the two writers above re- 
ferred to, or with others of the same party, will hardly fail to feel 
that the author has set forth, with much fullness, the views of his 
own church, and has been quite exhaustive in searching out all the 
points of objection. Those who desire to have at hand the Baptist 
argument may find it for their interest to look into this book with 
a view to purchasing it. 


Baxer’s Szrmone.t—We have read the memoir in this volume 
with intense but mournful interest. Our interest was in part ex- 
cited by our personal knowledge of the religious history of the 
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author, and of his strange wanderings from the simplicity of the 
gospel We seem to read upon every page and in almost every 
sentence an explanation if not a vindication of the reasons which 
led him step by step to accept the authority of the Bishop of Rome 
as the ruler of his heart and conscience, and the dogmas of the 
Romish Church as decisive of his personal faith. In recording the 
struggles of Father Baker, Father Hewit has transcribed the re 
collections of his own. In stating at length the arguments which 
decided Father Baker with much hesitation and after long delays 
to enter the Romish communion, he but recapitulates the reasons 
which once moved himself to asimilar decision. In dwelling upon 
the sacrifices and sorrows which this decision involved, and the 
fancied peace and satisfaction with which it was followed, he gives 
us the story of his own trials, and, as he fancies it, of his own ex- 
ceeding joy, at finding repose at last in the bosom of “ the church.” 

There is also inwrought into this biography an argument very 
skillfully adapted to affect powerfully many Protestants, whose 
views of the nature of the church and of the ministry are like those 
which were entertained by Fathers Baker and Hewit before they 
exchanged the name of Protestant for that of Romanist. It is very 
obvious that this memoir was not designed so much to commem- 
orate Father Baker as it was to present satisfactory reasons why 
all Anglo-Catholics should become Roman Catholics. These rea 
sons derive all their power to convince from the assumption that 
the true church can only be one, as it is united in a single organi- 
zation under officers who derive their authority from the Apostles 
in a direct line of succession, and that their authority alone gives 
efficiency to the sacraments and other ministrations of grace and 
salvation. 

At the time when we were reading this memoir, we happened to 
open a “ Hobart’s Companion for the Altar,” a book which was 
formerly esteemed high authority among many Episcopalians in 
this country. In the pretace, the Bishop thus expresses himself: 
“In the following pages, the writer has endeavored to keep in view 
two principles which he deems most important and fundamental. 
These priciples are: That we are saved from the guilt and do- 
minion of sin by the’divine merits and grace of a crucified Re 
deemer ; and that the merits and grace of the Redeemer are ap 
plied to the soul of the believer, in the devout and humble partici. 
pation of the ordinances of the church, administered by a priest- 
hood who derive their authority by regular transmission from 
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Christ the Divine Head of the Church, and the source of all the 
power in it.” It is to those who accept these principles that the 
argument of Father Hewit addresses itself. They only can be af- 
fected by it. Tothem the question is avery serious one, where can 
I find “ the priesthood that derives its authority by regular trans- 
mission from the church?” Which is the church, “ by the partici- 
pation of whose ordinances, the merits and grace of the Redeemer 
are applied to the soul.” Is it the Anglican body that was broken 
off from Rome by the parliament of Henry VIII., and organized 
under the direction of Elizabeth, whose bond of union in this 
country is the House of Bishops, which house was violently rent 
in twain at the fancy of those “successors of the Apostles,” who 
resided in the Confederate States? or is it the one body that is 
held together by the headship of the Bishop of Rome and the 
outward and continuous unity of which is no matter of doubt 
since the time of the Apostles? To persons to whom these are 
serious questions, the argument of Father Hewit is a serious argu- 
ment, but to none others. To those who reject this conception of 
thechurch, and the sacraments, and the priesthood, and the transmis- 
sion of authority, and of saving virtue, it has no force whatever. To 
the man who interprets the words of Christ aright, “ where two or 
three are gathered in my name there am I in the midst of them,” 
its reiterations are as powerless as “ the blowing of smoke through 
a gun-barrel.” 

We are told on the title page and in the memoir that Father 
Baker is “a priest of the congregation of St. Paul.” This is a so- 
ciety chiefly devoted to missionary work. It holds missions of sev- 
eral days in continuance in all the large towns, in which there are 
meetings, early and late, for confession, for communion, for medita- 
tion, and for preaching. To these missions the “young fathers,” 
who have founded this society, devote themselves with laborious 
and praiseworthy zeal. In the sermons which they prepare and 
preach, if we may judge from the specimens in this volume and in 
the several series previcusly published, from which these are taken, 
there is used great plainness of speech and unflinching fidelity in 
reproof. Many of the truths and claims of the gospel are urged 
with admirable point and force. In form and in much of their mat- 
ter, these are model sermons. The zeal, and patience, and fidelity, 
and missionary enterprise of the members of this society, are all 
worthy of the name of the Apostle whose name it bears. But the 
gospel which they preach, in its principal features, is anything but 
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the gospel according to Paul. Christ is not in it the object of su- 
preme affection and trust. Were the Holy Apostle to visit the 
earth and to read these sermons and this memoir, one would think 
that the first thing which he would do, would be to send this “ con- 
gregation” an epistle not unlike that which he once sent to “ the 
churches of Galatia,” beginning as did that: “I marvel you are 
so soon removed from him that called you into the grace of Christ, 
into another gospel, which is not another.” As he should read 
Father Hewit’s discourses about lovely altars and places of devo- 
tion, decorated with flowers, furnished with all the accessories of 
stately and sensuous worship, and mark how much he makes of 
these and how little of Christ Himself, the spiritual Head, he would 
>reak forth with the indignant inquiry: “ O foolish Paulists, who 
hath bewitched you, that you should not obey the truth, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you?” “ Are ye so foolish, having begun in the spirit, are 
ye now made perfect by the flesh?” “ Ye observe days and months, 
and times and years. Iam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed 
upon you labor in vain.” 


JeHovan-Jrreu.*—It has, for several years, been a serious ques- 
tion with us, whether or not it is a misfortune to have a mind so 
constituted as to be incapable of being positively interested in 
books or discourses, unless they have in them something that is 
positively interesting. There are so many things said and written 
in the world, which are all so very true and very good and even 
very religious, that it seems as if,it would be highly proper and 
fitting to be awakened or edified by them. A great many persons, 
who are engaged in saying and writing them, appear to be greatly 
impressed—indeed, they often declare, in so many words, that 
they are so—and then, too, a great many other persons, who are 
listeners or readers, are much affected and are ready to make them 
the daily food by which they sustain their mental or spiritual life. 
A good brother, for example, rises in some assembly, and tells usa 
story, which has rested upon his mind, with the utmost solemnity, 
ever since he was himself an actor in it in his boyhood—and he is, 
in all probability, seventy-five years of age now; another gathers 
up his thoughts of past years, which he has several times, perhaps, 
presented to his own friends or congregation, and, with a confi- 
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dence that he is going to strengthen many souls, and a prayer that 
his confidence may not be disappointed, he publishes a book on 
some great subject of this world or the future. Part of the assem- 
bly are in tears, or leave the place of meeting with the feeling that 
they are really quickened in the way of a better life; multitudes 
of the larger audience, to whom the author speaks, read and re-read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest, and even think what a blessing 
has been vouchsafed to them in the very fact that such an author 
has been moved to write such a bock. It would be highly grati- 
fying if we could only find in ourselves the capacity of being 
similarly affected. We have, sometimes, tried to run back through 
our past experience, and thus to see if we could recall any time, 
when such a story as the one we have heard, in the case supposed, 
would have really excited us. But, after patient searching— 
though we confess ourselves unable, indeed, to recollect with dis- 
tinctness anything back of the age of six years—we have been 
compelled to admit that the inability is something which apper- 
tains to our own mind, and to give over the hope that it will ever 
be otherwise. Is it not a misfortune ? And yet one’s own mental 
constitution is a thing one cannot change, and, if it is a misfor- 
tune, we must bear with it as best we can. It is better even thus 
than it might be. We can well remember the time when we 
feared that it was not a mental misfortune but a moral fault. Of 
late, however, we are happy in the escape from this fear, for it is 
really astonishing to us to find how many persons, of undoubted 
Christian character and of mature and even advancing age, there 
are about us, who wish the Missionary Herald itself—that well- 
known and long-honored journal which brings us all the tidings 
that we receive from the field of foreign mission service—might 
sometimes give us the more juicy and less solemn parts of the let- 
ters that are continually coming homeward, and thus might add a 
new interest to its valuable pages. And we are sure there are 
many minds which regard the distinctively religious parts of certain 
magazines as less interesting, because less stimulating, than they 
might be. It is comforting to know by such examples, and exam- 
ples, too, of people whom we had always believed to be entirely un- 
conscious of such thoughts or feelings, that the thing which has 
troubled us is not a certain evidence of a want of piety. It is, 
however, clearly evidence of a peculiar kind of mind, and, per- 
haps, we are disqualified thereby from judging what will please or 
benefit the world in general. 
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We have been led to give expression to these thoughts by a 
perusal of the book, whose title stands at the beginning of this 
notice. The venerable author has, as we presume, collected the 
thoughts of several of his past sermons on the subject of Divine 
Providence, and has put them together in a single volume, making 
a treatise on this grand and all-important theme. We have no 
doubt that hundreds of persons, into whose hands the volume may 
fall, will be edified by reading it, and will feel that the author has 
said everything that could be said upon the subject. We think it 
quite probable that many Christian souls will be grateful for the 
comforting, and evangelical, and orthodox views which he has 
presented before them. We are not sure but some may be quick- 
ened in mind even, and inspired with new thought, as they follow 
him through his eighteen chapters. But we must confess that 
to us the book seems to be thoroughly common-place, and one 
which might, perhaps, quite as well not have been written. The 
Providence of God is one of the grandest themes of human medi- 
tation; it is one which presses itself upon the thought of every 
serious mind, more and more, as years pass on; it is one the con- 
templation of which isa matter of rejoicing to every believing 
and reverent soul. It is a sabject, moreover, which takes hold 
upon the richest part of the inmost lifeand experience of every in- 
dividual among us. The providential dealing of God with every 
one, so marvelous in its wisdom and goodness, must be, as it would 
seem, to every one’s own mind ( if he will open his thoughts to 
consider it), a stronger and more irresistible proof of God’s being 
and of His ceaseless love, than any which can be brought from the 
world without him. We stand to-day, ourselves, and look back 
over the two, or ten, or twenty years that are past, and the won- 
derful guidance by which God has led us forward; the strange 
orderings of life; the strange interpositions, coming so often at 
the most critical moment, and in the most unexpected manner; 
the hidden workings in the distant past, the minglings, and inter: 
twinings, and overrulings through all the way, and the beautifal 
unfolding of all at the end; these things fill the soul as much with 
richness of thought, as they do with fullness of thanksgiving. 
And our whole life seems, thus, to become pervaded and filled with 
the presence and the thoughts of God. When, therefore, we take 
up a book on such a subject as this, which gives us only common” 
places, which tells us nothing that was not the accepted, ordinary, 
fundamental, as well as most general truth before our own mind 
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twenty years ago, and which must, one would think, have been, in 
the same way, before every reflective mind, we feel that the author, 
—having passed, as he has, through life’s experience to its latest 
period,—might have presented us with something richer and 
fresher, and more, in its impressiveness, like the Providence of 
which it speaks ; or that, if he had nothing of this character to give 
us, he might almost as well have kept his thoughts to himself. 

But then we think of the question with which we began, and it 
presents itself in a new form before us. Is it not, after all, our own 
fault, and not Dr. Plumer’s? Is not the misfortune of the case, 
not that he wrote and published his book, but that it fell to our 
lot to notice it? Perhaps the author will, when he prepares a new 
edition, devote a page or two to this new illustration of the strange- 
ness with which events are ordered in this world; though we 
think he will, more probably, if these words fall under his eye, 
find in them a new example of the false notions of Now England. 

We have made no quotations from the volume, for we have scarce- 
ly known where to begin, and have had no wish or space to make a 
critical examination of the book. We have no desire to hinder 
any one from reading it. So far from this, we cheerfully commend 
it to all those whose minds are not like our own,—and they are a 
pretty large number here, as well as everywhereelse. We beg per- 
mission, however, to call attention for a moment to the fact, that, in 
his remarks on the providential dealings of God with nations, the 
author does not make any allusion to the striking history of the 
past few years, but confines himself to other times, and mainly to 
the remote past. It would have been very natural—so it appears 
to us—especially as he urges the American people to consider and 
“beware,” to have called their thought to the wonderful way in 
which God has made sin punish itself within this land, after so 
long a period of misrule and oppression. But we suppose he pre- 
ferred to be like the good minister, who edified his congregation 
greatly by being “very severe upon the Jews;” and, if we are 
not in error, the author, during these late years, has reserved his 
severity chiefly for those historic offenders. 

Our notice has passed already the limits which we had assigned 
toit, but as we have said so much which may be looked upon as 
finding fault either with the author or with our own mind, we de- 
sire, ere we close, to express our grateful acknowledgments to the 
author—and the hearty assent of our own mind, also, to his view 
—for a remark which we met in the last book of his that it was 
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our privilege to see, viz.: that while there is a divinely-imposed 
obligation upon children to obey their parents, there is none what- 
ever to obey their aunts, and uncles, and grandmothers, and every 
other older person who may chance to live in the same house with 
their parents. The “permissive” providence by which children are 
olten, or we may say always, subjected to commands and endless 
lecturings from the people of the next preceding generation, who 
either have no business at all to interfere with them, or to whom 
no “ directive providence” has given rightful authority over them, 
would be an interesting additional chapter in this volume, and we 
should be glad to furnish for it a few “impressive stories ” from 
our own experience. 


Views or Prorunecy.*—This duodecimo volume of ninety-four 
pages, according to the statement of the preface, contains the sub- 
stance of a short course of lectures delivered to a limited audi- 
ence, some of whom have expressed a wish to possess them in a 
permanent form. It has reference te the prophecies concerning 
the second coming of Christ and the restoration of the Jews ; and, 
though the anthor makes no claim to superior learning, or to have 
said in his book anything which has not been better said by others, 
he yet puts it forth with the hope, that it may induce the Chris- 
tians of this country to study these prophecies more carefully, 
and to correct what he believes to be their wrong views. He be- 
gins by describing briefly the peculiar history and present condi- 
tion of the Jewish people; and then declares that the great diffi- 
culty in the way of the conversion of that portion of this remark- 
able people, who are now to be found within the limits of Protes- 
tant countries, is the virtual denial of the prophecies in regard to 
them by Protestants,—that is, the denial that Christ is to appear 
personally and reign over them, and the attempt to explain the 
passages of the Scriptures which refer to these subjects, as having 
reference only to the general extension of religion throughout the 
world. The change from the literal to the spiritual interpretation 
is the one thing which destroys the power of the Christian to in 
fluence and persuade the unconverted Jew. Having thus set forth 
what he conceives to be the great mistake of our churches and 
preachers in regard to this matter, he tries to defend the literal 
method of nterpooting the Bible, citing euampies from the Old 
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Testament, and applies the same to the prophetic declarations in 
respect to Christ’s coming in the New Testament. The subject as 
thus developed occupies the first four chapters of the volume ; the 
three remaining ones discuss the evidence from Scripture that the 
earth will never be destroyed, but will be the future residence of 
the saints, and then consider the objections to the doctrine of a 
personal reign, the testimony of the primitive church, &c., &c. 

We have thus given a very brief sketch of the topics upon 
which the author treats, and in the order in which they are taken 
up and examined, and, in our sketch, we have followed in large 
measure his own language. The book is one of so few pages, 
that any one could read it in a couple of hours, and is so small that 
any one, even of most limited means, could easily purchase it. In 
regard to the matter of advising our readers either to purchase 
and read it, or to agree with the views which it presents ;—we 
hardly feel at liberty to say anything against such a course, for the 
author closes his preface with the significant words, “To such of 
our clergy as violently oppose these ancient and venerable doc- 
trines, I commend the words of the sage Gamaliel, ‘If this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will come to nought, but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to fight 
against Gad ;’””—while, on the other hand, it seems unnecessary 
for us to say anything in favor of such a course, for we may point 
to our example, which is surely better than words, and may, with 
satisfaction, declare that we have read the book ourselves. We 
can only leave our readers, therefore, to do, in this matter, what 
will, doubtless, both here and everywhere else, be most agreeable 
to themselves,—namely, to do just what they please. 

We feel impelled, however, before parting company with the 
worthy layman, who has written this volume, to add, that, what- 
ever may be the success with which he hasadvocated his own par- 
ticular opinions respecting the coming millennium, we think he fully 
establishes the view that the millennium has not begun already, in 
the following brief paragraph: 

“T once examined a learned and voluminous commentary on the 
Apocalypse, in which the author endeavored to prove that the mil- 
lennium commenced a long time since, and is now in full career. 
Although this strange fancy has been held by various writers, ever 
since the days of Constantine, it can hardly be necessary to waste 
argument upon it in America. If the devil has been chained 
throughout the last four years, during the flagrant sins of the 
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camp and the march, the bloody carnage of battles and sieges, the 
murderous massacres of the border guerillas, and the cruel tortures 
of Belle Isle and Andersonville, what can he do worse when 
‘loosed for a season ?’” 

And the array of statistics, which he brings forward, as showing 
that the world is now gradually moving on toward a coming 
spiritual millennium,—the 150,000 habitual gin drinkers, &c., &c, 
in London, and the four or five-fold greater proportionate increase 
of Roman Catholics in this country of late years, as compared 
with other denominations,—does not appear very hopeful. Still 
the world does seem to us, on the whole, to grow better, and the 
worthy statisticai Christian brother, whom we recently met, who— 
on the ground that the missionaries of the American Board do not 
convert, on an average, more than one and a half heathen annually, 
while the annual increase of heathen by birth, according to his 
calculations, is six millions,--concluded that the good cause would 
run behindhand steadily and dreadfully, until the Missionary Socie- 
ties should send out four million missionaries in a year, and, even 
then, would make no advance, but would only provide for the 
yearly increase, leaving the old mass of the heathen still uncon- 
verted and unmoved, did seem to us,—though we are always 
greatly appalled by statistics,—to take a somewhat unnecessarily 
discouraging and gloomy view. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


Rusu’s Anatysis or THE Human Inreiiect.*—Those of our 
readers who have known the author through his “ Philosophy of 
the Human Voice” would naturally expect to find in this book 
much that is worthy of consideration. We dare not say that they 
will be entirely disappointed, but we are quite confident that this 
treatise will never take the relative place in psychology, or in the 
estimation of the public, which his work on the human voice has 
gained for itself. The author very quietly announces that he 
allowed fifty years in which the world might discover the merits 
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of the earlier work, and is quite content to wait three hundred, 
for the proper appreciation and acceptance of the doctrines of the 
later. This proposition is a better illustration of the author’s 
patience than it is of his modesty. But we will not quarrel with 
him upon such a matter, which is comparatively of minor import- 
ance. The only important inquiry for us to agitate is, what are 
the real excellencies of this work which the world is likely to dis- 
cover and acknowledge in the course of the next two hundred and 
ninety-nine years? 

One need not go beyond the title page to learn that meta- 
physicians are the objects of the author’s most contemptuous de- 
testation, and that he aims to displace both them and their works 
by better methods of inquiry than those which they adopt, and by 
more satisfactory results. But who in his view is a metaphysician, 
we are prompted to ask? We find, in answer, every one who does 
not believe that the mind is physical in its essence, and that its 
phenomena are to be explained by agencies and laws that 
are physical. This is sufficiently explicit and not a little 
startling. Lest we should be accused of overstating or of misap- 
prehending his meaning, we cite his own words. “ The following 
method of investigating the mind, from the beginning to the end 
of its few and simple functions, is conducted on the ground of 
their being altogether a physical action of the senses and the 
brain.” As we look further, “ the human mind is an effect of the 
organization of the senses and the brain. This mental function is 
governed by laws similar to those of other physical phenomena.” 
As we proceed, the author proposes to substitute cerebral for men- 
tal action. These cerebral actions are five-fold—viz., primary, 
memorial, joint, conclusive, and verbal. The first, the primary, are, of 
course, physical impressions in the way of vibration, or otherwise 
upon the nervous tissue. The memorial by which the original impres- 
sion is revived or recalled does not so readily suggest its ex- 
planation—by the author’s general theory. We look carefully in 
his book to find what he will say. He thus defines them: “ Memorial 
perceptions are the images and types of objects and actions on the 
brain once respectively before the eye, and on the other senses, but 
now removed; or more briefly, they are perceptions without the 
presence of their external causative objects. They are fainter than 
the primary, but the images derived from sight have still their 
outline, form, color, and motion. There is the like faintness, in the 
types, however these may exist or act on the brain. roman an- 
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alogy that cannot be controverted, we infer; the memorial percep. 
tions are excited upon some delicate but unobvious organization 
of the brain; and having regarded the primary as physical fune- 
tions, we must further infer with strong probability, from the 
homogeneous structure of the sensuous nerves and the brain, and 
from the correspondence of the images and types with their ex- 
ternal things, excepting a fainter degree of the memorial, that un- 
til the contrary is proved, the memorial are equally a material 
process,” &c. We have quoted these extraordinary sentences so 
as to exhibit the theory of the author in his own language, and we 
have given in italics those portions which exhibit the ground or 
reason on which, or the steps of inference by which he reaches his 
results. There is certainly nothing novel in all this. The only 
thing extraordinary is that the author should not have been 
aware that this has been urged in utterances thousands of years 
ago. He need not have given the world three hundred years to 
think and receive propositions like these. It has already been 
thinking of them for three thousand years, and has, thus far, at 
least, not accepted them as true. Even “Mr. Robert Blakey's 
learned analysis of all the noted metaphysical writers on the mind, 
from the earliest times,” might have furnished some hints that the 
theory has been suggested before. 

There is one suggestion, however, which we will concede is 
novel and entirely original with the author; and that is, that it 
may be reserved for the future discoverer to trace, by the aid of 
powerful microscopes, all the processes of cerebral activity, so that 
it can be demonstrated to the eyesight that every so-called mental 
process is but some action of brain tissue. Upon this point we 
agree with the author : “we leave it, therefore, to future discoverers 
of an enlarged and piercing method of vision, and to the observ 
ing, experimenting, and reflecting physiologist, not to dodge among 
cerebral fibres and cells, after an invisible and trackless spirit; 
but to trace and describe the physical forms, motions, successions, 
and combinations of images and types in the working-place of the 
brain ; thus spreading over the mind a descriptive panorama of its 
material self.” 

We would guard against one conclusion which might be hastily 
drawn from the account which we have given of this book, and 
the extracts which we have made from its pages. That conclusion 
is that the book is dull and spiritless, as books of gross materialism 
usually are. Itis anything but dull. It is sparkling with spirit 
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and ebullient with life. There is scarcely a single page on which 
the author does not overflow with the most refreshing denuncia- 
tions of metaphysicians, which are the chief objects of his caustic 
attacks—with them are freely associated demagogues, bank 
directors, railway managers, and a large class of nuisances of 
that sort. The spirit of many of these portraitures is quite enliven- 
ing. The cerebral action of the author must at times have been 
yery violent, and under the eye of the microscopic observer it 
might have excited serious apprehension for the integrity of the 
tissues themselves. 


Mixp 1n Nature.*—This beautifully printed and finely illus- 
trated volume will be valued by scientific men for the records 
which it furnishes and gathers up of the results of the original ob- 
servations and experiments of the author; for the new contri- 
butions which it offers to the theory of classifications in zoology ; 
and for the exquisite drawings which it contains after microscopic 
observations. To the general and special student alike it furnishes 
material for speculation and controversy by the facts alleged in sup- 
port of the theory of spontaneous generation, and the very wide ap- 
plication of them in the way of inference in respect to the origin- 
ation of new animal species at the great epochs of the world’s his- 
tory. The facts adduced are of two classes; those which seem to 
indicate that life may be developed, or recomposed after the ap- 
parent destruction of all germs of animated existence by the ap- 
plication of heat; and those, again, which the author claims indi- 
cate or prove that in the decomposition of masses of animated 
fibre, fragments of living beings are given off, which are but the germs 
of beings waiting to be developed or assimilated into other living 
beings by favoring circumstances. From these alleged facts the 
author concludes that spontaneous generation is possible, but the 
admission of its possibility in no sense militates against the theory 
of a personal Creator, but is equally consistent with positive 
Theism. 

We admit the general principle of the author, that, provided 
the facts are made out, and all the inferences which he could derive 
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from them in respect to the general economy of nature, and of the 
working of secondary causes in nature, it would still be necessary 
to assume intelligence as the originator and sustainer of nature it- 
self. We insist, with him, that no matter into how many links the 
chain of secondary causes is broken, the chain itself must be at- 
tached to Jupiter’s chair. But we are not satisfied that the iso- 
lated facts on which he relies are made good. Nor if they were, 
that they are sufficient to ground the wide-reaching analogies into 
which he could expand them. 

The volume is one of great interest and importance. We regret 
to observe not a few infelicities of diction, as well as, occasionally, 
a defective and almost confused method on the part of the author 
in appreciating and stating his own argument. 


Essays, Purtosopnicat AND TuEoLceicaL. By James Martiy- 
rau.*—This is a very valuable and timely volume. It consists ofa 
series of Articles published originally in the National Review, to 
which are added an Address delivered at the opening of Manches- 
ter New College, London, in 1865. The topics of these papers are as 
follows: Comte’s Life and Philosophy, John Stuart Mill, Nature 
and God, Science, Nescience and Faith, Mansel’s Limits of 
Religious Thought, Cerebral Psychology, Revelation, what 
it is not and what it is, Personal Influences on our present 
Theology, Newman—Coleridge—Carlyle, Theology in its rela 
tion to Progressive Knowledge. 

It will be seen from this list of topics that the writer discusses 
nearly all of the most important directions and schools of specu- 
lation, which at present occupy and agitate the thinking people 
of England. The point of view from which he surveys and 
criticises them, is that of a spiritual and intuitional philosophy, 
as opposed to the empirical and sensuous positions of Comte, Mill, 
and Bain, and that of a positive apprehension of the Infinite as 
opposed to the limiting and nescient doctrines of Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Herbert Spencer. His exposition of his own views 
and of those of the authors whom he criticises are remarkable for 
clearness and vivacity, while his style often rises into great bril- 
lianey and eloquence. We do not hold the same views with Mr. 
Martineau in respect to the nature or the matter of Revela- 
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tion, but we agree with him most cordially in the most of the 
doctrines set forth in this volume. The clearness, brilliancy, and 
eloquence of the Essays invest it with the highest interest, while 
the importance of the positions which he takes against the super- 
ficial and negative views which he opposes, justify us in saying 
that to all persons interested in the speculative questions of the 
day it is one of the most valuable and seasonable volumes which 
have been published in this country for many years. 


M’Cosn’s Examination oF Mitt’s Puttosopuy.*—Dr. M’Cosh 
isone of the most industrious and prompt of all English writers 
upon metaphysical topics. No sooner does any new doctrine or a 
writer with a new theory or system appear upon the speculative 
arena than Dr. M’Cosh takes some public notice of both doctrine 
and writer. He has criticised Hamilton and some points of his 
philosophy with great freedom and frequency. Mill, Comte, and 
Herbert Spencer have all of them received each in, his turn ample 
attention from our author’s critical pen, in the many papers and vol- 
umes which have been produced by his productive and ready 
mind. He is most sensitive to feel and ready to estimate the re- 
lation of every theory or writer to the fundamental truths of Ethics 
and Christian Theology. It is as regarded from this point of 
view that all these subjects have their chief interest and impor- 
tance in his mind. In this as in many other respects he has the 
most imperative claims upon the respect and gratitude of all per- 
sons interested in speculative studies. Whatever comes from his 
pen gives evidence also of critical acumen and industrious re- 
search. 

The work before us was occasioned by the very able and impos- 
ing review of Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, which was noticed in a previous number of the New 
Englander. Dr. M’Cosh, though by no means an uncritical ad- 
herent or devotee of Hamilton’s system, is a still more decided re- 
jector of the most of the fundamental principles which Mill holds 
as against Hamilton. Hence he styles his critical estimate of Mill 
also a defense of fundamental truth. In conducting it he does 
not follow the precise order of topics chosen by Mill but proposes 
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and carries out an independent discussion of the principal points 
in discussion, after an order and method of his own. This re 
lieves the work from any too close relation to Mill’s critique, and 
exalts it to the dignity and interest of an independent philo- 
sophical treatise. 

It is charaterized by the same features which are observable in 
all of the writings of the author, the same excellencies and defects, 
Dr. M’Cosh is always clear, candid, and well informed—he is often 
acute and original. He is sometimes defective in precision of 
thought and statement and in closeness and vigor of logical con- 
nection. But he always adds something to the results of previous 
discussions, and hence his works are indispensable to the theo- 
logical and speculative student. We hope that he will find in the 
interest which his works and his person awaken among us occa- 
sion for gratifying reflection—and an encouragement te labor 
with renewed assiduity for the large and interested circle of read- 
ers which his writings have made for themselves among us, as 
well as for his admirers in the mother country. 


Hersert Spencer’s Prrncipies or Brotogy.*—This is another 
volume in the series of Herbert Spencer’s philosophical works. It 
is of course designed to illustrate and enforce the great doctrine of 
evolution which is the foundation principle of his whole system. 
The assumption of this doctrine, as explanatory of all development 
and every new form of being, as well as the application of it to ac- 
count for every new phenomenon, must greatly diminish the philo- 
sophical value of every treatise, by this author, however, abundant 
are the facts which he has at command, or however appositely and 
readily they may be cited for his purposes. This volume is especi- 
ally valuable for the complete command which it shows the author 
to possess over the singular facts and phenomena that are exhibited 
in the beginning and progress of life, and for the fairness of his 
mind upon every point except such as are involved in his funda- 
mental philosophy. It is one of the most useful of the whole 
series, and will be highly esteemed even by those who reject the 
author’s philosophical and theological theories. 
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Froude’s History of England. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL. 


Froupe’s History or Eneianv.*—Froude exemplifies that 
prevailing taste and method in historical writing, which may be 
termed realistic. The aim is to reproduce and represent a bygone 
state of things just as it was, after the intervening medium of 
modern prejudices and opinions, and traditional judgments, has 
been dispelled. Starting with a strong degree of historical scepti- 
cism, the writers of this school profess to explore anew the docu- 
mentary and other evidence on which current beliefs respecting 
the past claim our credence, and to rectify, and even, in many 
cases, to reverse these beliefs. The admiring reader of former his- 
torians is disenchanted on seeing the characters, to whom he has 
paid homage, divested of the halo which they have long been per- 
mitted to wear. On the contrary, personages who have been 
compelled to stand, for generations, in the pillory—objects of 
general indignation—are delivered from their disgrace, and recom- 
mended to our esteem. It is evident that Froude is constantly 
actuated by the feeling that historical truth is hard to be reached, 
and that it is always difficult, and not always possible, to clear 
away the mist which gathers over the men and transactions of a 
former era. Hence, while seeming to have firm judgments and, 
occasionally, bold and dogmatic judgments, he still not unfre- 
quently seems to write on both sides. His strong opinions are 
qualified by equally strong concessions. His tone appears to im- 
ply a lively sense, on his part, of the danger of falling into hasty 
conclusions, and conclusions that lack the support of positive evi- 
dence. 

Froude writes under the influence of a prior, well-defined con- 
viction or theory in regard to the merits of the great controversy 
in England in the first age of the Reformation. He is a champion 
of the Tudor policy, of the via media by which Henry VIII. 
sought to establish the religious independence of England without 
adopting the peculiar doctrines that gave life to the Protestant 
movement in other countries. Froude has no special sympathy, 
he manifests an indifference and, occasionally, a repugnance, for 
the distinctive creed of the zealous Protestant leaders during the 
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reigns which he commemorates. Detesting the Papacy as 4 
foreign power, claiming the allegiance of England, and having no 
sympathy with Roman Catholic abuses, whether of doctrine or 
practice, he is, nevertheless, hardly less hostile to that which he 
calls “enthusiasm” and “fanaticism,” but which Protestants 
generally judge to be a warm and enlightened and courageous 
love of the truth, than was Hume. His peculiar position, as an 
advocate of the Tudor, Anglican Reformation, against both Papist 
and Puritan, gives him a strong bias in favor of the promoters of 
that peculiar type of rebellion against the Church of Rome, and 
especially in favor of Henry VIII. His work is a defense of the 
public policy and personal character of this monarch. It is not to 
be denied that in regard to certain transactions the conduct of 
Henry is placed in a more favorable light. The impeachment of 
the character of Anne Boleyn is sustained by a formidable array 
of proofs, which go far towards establishing a verdict against this 
much pitied Queen. At the same time time, we do not think that 
Froude succeeds in his attempted vindication of Henry with ref- 
erence to the charges commonly alleged against him. He is gener- 
ally considered to have been of a tyrannical temper, and to have 
been indifferent to the shedding of blood. Let us consider, fora 
moment, two of the instances in regard to which our author sets 
himself against the common judgment, by which Henry is deeply 
condemned. The first is the case of Sir Thomas More. The ge 
nius and piety of More had made his name illustrious throughout 
Europe. A loyal subjects of the King, but unable to approve of the 
measures connected with the divorce, he had chosen to retire be- 
times from public office to the seclusion of private life. Uuder 
the inquisitorial statute requiring that every individual who may 
be called upon, shall declare that the marriage of Henry with 
Catharine was void, this old man is summoned from his home and 
arraigned before the Council. He is willing to declare that the 
children of Anne are legal heirs to the throne, for Parliament has 
so declared, and Parliament, in his opinion, is authorized to regu 
late the succession; but he cannot, in conscience, go so far as to 
affirm the illegality of the former marriage. For this opinion, 
which he shared with the great body of the Catholic Church, he is 
cast into prison. Once more he is summoned to give his adhesion 
to the doctrine of the King’s supremacy in religion, and, as a faith- 
ful Catholic must, he refuses. For this his gray head is laid on the 
block. It would seem to be plain that both the statutes were in- 
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iquitous, and that, whatever character belongs to them, the ar- 
raignment of the old statesman was a needless and gratuitous act 
of cruelty. Yet Henry did this deed without scruple and with- 
out compunction. And Froude gives no sign of disapproving his 
conduct in this transaction which, when it occurred, sent a thrill 
of horror through Europe. The other instance illustrative of 
Froude’s strong bias in favor of Henry is found in the case of 
Cromwell. The character and public conduct of this minister are 
praised by the historian up to the very point where he becomes 
the object of partisan hatred and accusation. His wisdom, his 
courage, his fidelity, are constantly exhibited in the animated re- 
cord of his career. Yet his bloody execution is described without 
a murmur of condemnation. We are given to understand that it 
was inevitableand right. It was, in truth, afoul act of ingratitude 
and cruelty, which a heart less hard than that of this blood-thirsty 
monarch could never have consented to perpetrate. 

These remarks will convey an idea of the defects of this readable 
and instructive historical work. The style is excellent; the re- 
searches appear to be thorough, and there is little doubt that it 
will take rank among our English classics. 


BrowNson ON THE AMERICAN Repustiic.*—This work presents 
the final views of its author upon politics. He is a veteran in 
speculation. For along period he has been at work in thinking, 
and writing on themes of the highest moment. He now feels him- 
self to be fast anchored as regards religious questions; and on 
questions relating to government, he declares that the present vol- 
ume will be his last, and renounces everything in his previous 
writings which is incompatible with its doctrines. It is a work of 
marked ability. It is incomparably superior in this respect to the 
climatic and atmospheric philosophy propounded in Draper’s pro- 
duction on the same subject, which was reviewed in our Jan. num. 
ber. Being Protestants, we dissent from some of the propositions 
of Dr. Brownson’s book, especially from his remarks on the pros- 
pective religion of America. But we are glad that he has written, 
and heartily wish that more works of this kind might be produced, 
in which the philosophy of government, and the character of our 
government in particular, should be made the subject of dispas- 
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sionate consideration, on a platform lifted above the contentions 
of party. Dr. Brownson first devotes a series of chapters to an 
examination of the origin of government. The theories which he 
examines are eight in number. The doctrine that government 
originates in the right of a father to govern bis child is sound, if 
the question is confined to the origin of government as a fact; for 
patriarchal government is the oldest. But the right of govern- 
ment to govern cannot be thus deduced, for the parental right it- 
self is not ultimate or complete ; the right of society is paramount 
to the right of the parent. The theory of the social compact is 
next subjected to a searching scrutiny and a complete refutation. 
This theory, as Dr. Brownson truly observes, was entertained 
more than any other by Jefferson and other statesmen of the Rev- 
olution. They derived their political theories largely from Locke 
and Sidney. One of the best features of the volume before us is 
the exposure of the fallacies and mischiefs of the social-compact 
theory. The third doctrine is that sovereignty is inherent in the 
people; not individually, but collectively, or the people as society, 
ordaining the constitution of the State, and defining its rights and 
powers. Society is a living organism, not a mere aggregation of 
individuals. It does not exist without individuals, but it is some- 
thing more than individuals, and has rights not derived from them 
and which are paramount to theirs. This theory is not wrong in 
assuming that the people collectively are more than the people in- 
dividually, or in denying that society is a mere aggregation of in- 
dividuals, and has no rights but what it derives from them; but it 
is wrong in asserting that the people are sovereign in their own 
native or underived right or might. The theory would warrant 
an unlimited social despotism. The fourth is, the Positivist theory 
that government is a spontaneous development of nature—as the 
bee constructs her cell or the beaver builds her dam. Questions 
as to the origin of government, beyond the simple fact, are dis- 
carded. The general spirit of the Positivist speculations is well 
censured by Dr. Brownson in the passage in which he treats of 
this theory. Legitimate governments, it is confessed, are instituted 
under the natural law, but this is by no means the concession of 
government as a natural development. The reason and will of 
which the natural law is the expression, are the reason and will of 
God. The natural law is not a natural force developing itself 
in nature, like the law of generation, for instance, and therefore 
proceeding from God as first cause, but it proceeds from God as 
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final cause, and is, therefore, strictly a moral law, founding moral 
rights and duties. “The authority is not the authority of nature, 
but of Him who holds nature in the hollow of His hand.” The 
fifth theory is that of “ the divine right of kings, and passive obe- 
dience.” This was the doctrine patronized by the Anglican divines 
under the Stuarts. It is the doctrine that the right of government 
is derived immediately and expressly from God, so that power 
cannot lawfully be wrested from those who are actually in posses- 
sion of it. This theory rests on a false assumption, and is unfavor- 
able to liberty. The sixth theory derives the civil authority from 
God, but through the spiritual authority. We came to this chap- 
ter with a sharpened curiosity, as we were anxious to know what 
Dr. Brownson, who still loves liberty, would say of a dogma which 
was set forth by the great Popes with vehement emphasis. He 
says: “Many theologians and canonists in the Middle Ages so 
held, and a few perhaps hold so still. The bulls and briefs of sev- 
eral popes, as Gregory VII., Innocent IIL, Gregory [X., Innocent 
IV.,and Boniface VIIL, have the appearance of favoring it.” This 
phrase, we must say, puts the fact very mildly. After all that the 
Pontiffs, who are referred to, declared about the giving of the two 
swords—the temporal and spiritual—to Peter, and about the rela- 
tion of the secular power to the spiritual as parallel with the rela- 
tion of the moon to the sun, a much stronger phrase would have 
better represented the truth. But what-does Dr. Brownson think 
of the theory? “ This theory,” he says, “‘ has never been a dogma 
of the Church, nor, to any great extent, except for a brief period, 
maintained by theologians and canonists.” From which we infer 
that Dr. Brownson does not accept it. The historical statements 
by which this remark are surrounded need much revision. “The 
Pope conferred the imperial dignity on Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors,” says our author. This the Popes are anxious to make 
the world believe, but they have never succeeded in the attempt. 
“The suzerainty of the Holy See” over different countries, of 
which Dr. Brownson speaks, was in most cases a usurpation and a 


false pretension. Such claims excited indignation and resistance 


in the day when they were put forward, and, generally speaking, 
admit of no historical vindication. The seventh theory is that of 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Bellarmin, Suarez, and other theolo- 
gians, namely, that princes derive their power from God through 
the people, “or that the people, though not the source, are the 
medium of all political authority, and therefore rulers are account- 
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able for the use they make of their power to both God and the 
people.” This theory is pronounced to be essentially sound, but is 
defective in not explaining how authority comes from God to the 
people. The eighth theory is the one which Dr. Brownson adopts, 
and it is stated as follows: “The right of government to govern, 
or political authority, is derived by the collective people or society, 
from God through the law of nature. Supposing a political people 
or nation, the sovereignty rests in the community by the natural 
law, or the law by which God governs the whole moral creation.” 
The nation to which sovereignty thus belongs, is providentially con- 
stituted. The State—as distinguished from the government—is 
not of human make, but arises in the providential order. It is 
not the people, considered as a collection of individuals, but the 
people “ fixed to the soil”—the territorial people, who make up the 
respublica. Dr. Brownson is careful to distinguish his doctrine 
from that of “individual democracy,” and from the doctrine of 
“socialistic democracy.” These two theories are cherished by 
European liberals, whom this volume unsparingly condemns. It is 
a defect of the present work, as we think, that it fails to define 
sufficiently the characteristics of that “ people,” in whom sover- 
eignty is supposed to be vested. And the doctrine of abolitionists 
is not to be confounded with European socialism. There may be 
a humanitarian democracy which respects both natural rights and 
political guarantees. 

The second part of Dr. Brownson’s work is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the American system of government. He maintains 
truly that the States comprising the Union were never disunited 
or isolated political communities. He contends, therefore, that 
they were never severally possessed of sovereignty; that sover- 
eignty belongs to them as united States. On this subject he de- 
parts from the principles of Madison and Webster, whose reasoning 
he considers to be vitiated, in a degree, by the social-compact 
theory of government. In framing the Constitution, Dr. Brown- 
son claims, the several States did not part with a portion of their 
sovereignty, creating 2 new sovereign distinct from themselves. 
No State could thus surrender sovereignty, for it could not give 
away what it did not possess. Sovereignty, before and after the 
framing of the Constitution, vests in the State as united. He even 
considers this theory essential, if we would make secession invalid. 
Here we cannot but think that his reasoning is fallacious. He 
affirms that a State could not part with its sovereignty except to 
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asovereign already existing. Why not? Why not give exist- 
ence, by an irreversible act, to a new sovereignty which absorbs a 
portion of the sovereignty previously existing in the parties which 
give being to the new State? Dr. Brownson agrees with Mr. 
Sumner in holding to the doctrine of “State-suicide” A State by 
the act of secession goes out from the Union, but thereby comes 
under the Union. It is thrown into a territorial condition. All its 
local laws are still in force, except so far as war abolishes them, 
but it has no further rights or claims as a State. We cannot, in 
this place, enter into the controversy upon this important ques- 
tion. We contend, however, that the General Government which 
has carried this great war to a successful termination has the 
rights of a conqueror, and is qualified to exact such guarantees of 
the rebellious district as shall ensure future tranquillity. It is not 
essential that an explicit provision to this effect should be found 
in the Constitution. Itis a right founded in nature and recognized 
in public law. There must be a settlement after such a civil war, 
and to maintain that the Government at the moment of complete 
victory, and by that circumstance, is disarmed and disabled, except 
so far as the trial and punishment of individual rebels is con- 
cerned, is to set up a doctrine at war withcommon sense. Effect- 
ual measures of security may be adopted, sure guarantees may be 
extorted, and we trust that blind faith or an easy good nature, or 
political selfishness and cunning, will not be suffered to deprive the 
country of the legitimate fruits of the war. 

We have not space for additional observations upon Dr. Brown- 
son’s treatise. We reiterate the expression of our satisfaction 
that so able and high-toned a discussion—however marred by 
some theoretical errors—should have been given to the public. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Comptete Works or Arcusisnor Hueues.*—The late arch- 
bishop Hughes was not a very great nor a very learned theolo- 
gian. His mind was not formed for profound and subtle specula- 
tion, nor was it capable of being strongly exercised by those prin- 
ciples and questions which underlie and penetrate every form of 





* Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D. D., Archbishop of New 
York; comprising his Sermons, Letters, Lectures, Speeches, etc., carefully com- 
piled from the best sourees, and edited by Lawrence Kenoz. New York: Law- 
rence Kehoe. 1866. 2 vols, 8vo. pp 668, 796. 
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Christian theology. He was no Aquinas nor Bellarmine, still less, 
was he formed by nature, by culture, or by grace, to be eminent 
for saintly devotion or for ecstatic rapture. He was no Thomas 
A. Kempis, nor Saint Bernard, nor was he inspired with a fervent 
care for men, like the founders of many of the monastic orders. 
But he was a great Ecclesiastical Prelate, made great by his emi- 
nent adaptation to the class of people that belonged tothe Romish 
church in the dioceses which he ruled, and to the circumstances of 
trial and couflict by which they were surrounded. His adminis- 
tration was marked by great ability and eminent success. He was 
confronted with antagonists of great skill and intellectual power, 
who represented a powerful public sentiment. The political diff- 
culties with which he was continually beset, he contrived to turn 
to the service of his cause, and he came at last to be acknowledged 
as a politician of no mean resources and no contemptible influence. 
He erected many churches, founded a multitude of monastic and 
other institutions. He was foremost to contend with every as- 
sailant of the Romish church. He was equally adroit and wiley 
when he addressed an Irish mob, who came directly from plunder 
ard murder to the threshhold of his palace, partly in defiance, part- 
ly in fear ; and when he entered the lists with a skillful and plain 
spoken writer or preacher who uttered plain truth that carried the 
convictions of all but the bigoted. 

His collected writings are of no inconsiderable value, contain- 
ing as they do the history of his own able and skillful administra- 
tion, and incidentally revealing the history of the moods and atti- 
tudes of Protestantism during the period which this administra- 
tion covers. They are most instructive as giving one most impor- 
tant phase of the times for some thirty years. They are no less 
interesting and valuable as revealing the movements of a mind of 
great administrative and strategic power. Any Protestant clergy- 
man can learn much from these volumes. 


Acassiz’ GroLocicat Sketcnes.*—These papers were pre- 
pared from notes for extemporaneous lectures, and originally pub- 
lished in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” They are properly supplemen- 
tary to the “ Method of study in Natural History” which had a 
similar origin and history. The topics of which they treat are as 
follows: America and the Old World, The Silurian Beach, The 





* Geological Sketches. By L. Acassiz, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1866, Small 
12mo. pp. 811. New Haven: T. H. Pease. Price $1.50. 
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Fern Forests of the Carboniferous Period, Mountains and their 
origin, The Growth of Continents, the Gological Middle Age, The 
Tertiary Age, and its characteristic Animals, The Formation of 
Glaciers, Internal structure and progression of Glaciers, External 
appearance of Glaciers. These topics are all of the highest inter- 
est, both to the scientific student and to the general reader, and 
they are treated by their author with his charateristic power and 
interest. His power of lucid and fascinating exposition approach- 
esto genius. He invests common facts and wornout principles 
with a new charm and takes us step by step most easily up to the 
comprehension of the broadest and most inaccessible generaliza- 
tions. We find ourselves at home, we scarcely know by what 
secret method of initiation, among the results of modern Geology 
and Paleontology. Prof. Agassiz is peculiar, we had almost said 
singular, in another particular. The study of nature is under his 
direction a study of the thoughts of the Creator. The investiga- 
tion of the Geologic periods and the Geologic progress is a review 
of the original plan and anticipations of the intelligent author of 
the universe and of the conditions of its History. These views of 
his are presented, though not obtruded, on almost every page of 
this volume. Hence the value and interest of the work for the 
student of Natural Theology, and its great usefulness to counteract 
the both subtle and arrogant advocates of the doctrine of develop- 
ment or emanation, who are so numerous and influential among 


living physicists. 





























Tue Sours Since tHE War.*—These letters were written in 
the months of September, October, and November, 1865, in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, chiefly for 
the Boston Advertiser and the Chicago Tribune. They are now 
with some additional matter published ina volume. They are writ- 
ten by a sharp observer and an apparently candid and honest 
judge. They are of great interest and value at the present time, 
and hereafter will be esteemed of priceless worth by all who wish 
to know what was the state of feeling and opinion at the South 
very soon after the war came to an end. 



















* The South since the War: as shown by fourteen weeks of travel and obser- 
vation in Georgia and the Carolinas, By Supney Anprews. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1866. 18mo. pp. 400. 
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Tue Queen Moruer anp Kosamonv.*—Mr. Swinburne has re- 
cently come into knowledge and favor as the writer of the dramatic 
poems which are named upon the title-page of this volume. It is 
not easy ina few words to do justice to either his excellencies or 
his defects. That he posseses no little poetic power it were easy to 
see and to say; power both to imagine and to express. But we 
cannot say that he turns them to the best uses, nor that he 
achieves the best results. His subjects are too uniform and his 
treatment of them is far too monotonous. His verse is too 
elaborate, his sentiments are overwrought, even to conceits, and 
the one theme on which he lingers and to which he returns with 
ever excited zest is voluptuous and sensual love. That this is re- 
presented and defended by its votaries in a drama might of itself 
be no ground for objection, but that it should absorb the chief in- 
terest of the writer and be the theme, of all others, which kindles 
his imagination or evokes his power to describe, does not speak 
well for his culture, his taste, or his morals, especiaily if it be con- 
sidered that the counter sentiments and actions, which ought to 
be called forth, are so coldly represented, and do not seem to be 
prompted by either the earnest convictions or the better feelings of 
the author. 


Esperance.t—The author’s object in this story is very apparent. 
It is to describe the development ofa genuine religious experience 
under the influence of God’s great educator, sorrow. In the 
opening chapter we are introduced to Esperance (Hope), at her 
home in the vicinity of New York City. She isa proud, quick 
tempered, wayward girl. Her mother dies while she is yet a lit- 
tlechild. Her father’s ill treatment of her intensifies her proud re- 
serve, and creates a morbid melancholy, bordering on misanthropy. 
Sent from home in disgrace for an attempt to warn her father 
against the intrigues of a dissolute and unprincipled step-mother, 
her morbid fancies are greatly increased by feeding in her board- 
ing school on such food as the pages of Byron and Shelley afford. 
A companion and congenial spirit lends her Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son, and under the combined influence of the book and the living 





* The Queen Mother and Ros d. By Aveernon Cuarces Swiveurns, author 
of “Atalanta in Calydon,” and “ Chastelard.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866. New Haven: T. H. Pease, Price $1.50 

+ Esperance. By Meta Lanpee author of “ Light on the Dark River,” “ Ma- 
rion Graham,” ete, Sheldon and Co., New York. 
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voice she embraces infidelity, though with a school girl’s embrace, 
timid and shy, and with but little real knowledge of the character 
of her new love. A revival of religion commences in the school. 
Under the influence of a hard, dogmatical, and fatalistic theology, 
against which her whole nature revolts, Esperance is transformed 
at first from a secret infidel to an open and avowed enemy of re- 
ligion. “ Ihate God,” is her bitter exclamation. But her very 
audacity alarms her. The remembrance of her pious mother’s 
prayers, and the strong influence of the wide-spread religious feel- 
ing among her companions, beget a struggle with her pride and 
her morbid passion, from the wretchedness of which she is only 
relieved by a submission to the claims of a God, whom she still mis- 
takenly regards as a despotic king rather than asa loving Father. 
She yields to law, not to love. She is a servant, not a child. In 
her new bondage to the claims of conscience she finds at first little 
comfort. In the service which she attempts she achieves little 
success. 

But under the guidance of a good Providence, and in the school 
of sorrow, she is eventually brought, though not without many 
struggles, out of her bondage into the liberty of the children 
of God, and a life of love, and joy, and peace, and hope in Christ. 
Two-thirds of the book are devoted to this story of her gradual 
emancipation. 

The office of the true critic is not to pick at words and phrases, 
but, comprehending the object of the author, to determine whether 
the object has been well and truly accomplished. In this case we 
have simply to ask—is this a true story of religious experience ? 
Is this the way, or one of the ways, in which souls grow into the 
kingdom of God. The question whether the pet names are in good 
taste, and the few French phrases introduced are well selected, is 
nothing to the purpose. Neither are we to ask whether the inci- 
dents bere recorded are of common occurrence. We trust not. 
Though the recent developments in our courts attest the fact that 
they are notimpossible. But it is not the object of the author to 
give a true picture of American life, but to depict the develop- 
ment of a religious experience under the influence of peculiar sor- 
rows, and for this purpose she has carried her heroine through sor- 
rows that are peculiar, as she had a novelist’s right to do. 

The secret history of a soul is here written, and well written. 
The authoress, the wife of a gentleman well known as equally suc- 
cessful in the pastorate and the theological professor’s chair, and 
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herself favorably known to the public by her pen, has had peculiar 
facilities for acquiring an acquaintance both with the mental phi- 
losophy of the schools, and the actual experiences of life; and the 
fidelity of her analysis and experience shows that she has well im- 
proved her opportunities. 


Tue Restoration.*—This treatise is written to support the doe- 
trines of millenarianism, and is brief, pointed, and earnest. It contains 
the usual arguments and interpretations, but nothing more. It is 
written in the best spirit and with fervent love of the truth and of 
Christ. To those who feel interested in propagating these inter- 
pretations of prophecy, it may be recommended as a very accept- 
able and able treatise of its kind. 


Reseiiion Recorp.—Fifty-eight numbers of this valuable docu- 
mentary history of the Slaveholders’ Rebellion are now published, 
The jast number (lviii.) contains the rebel official reports of the 
operations of their armies around Richmond in the summer of 1862. 
[D. Van Nostrand, publisher, No. 192 Broadway, New York. 
Agent in New Haven, T. H Pease. Price 40 cents per number.] 


Repuswication OF THE British Reviews By THE LEONARD 
Scorr Pustisuine Company.—The publication business hereto- 
fore carried on by L. Scott & Co., will be continued hereafter un- 
der the name of “ The Leonard Scott Publishing Company.” No 
other change is at present contemplated, beyond that of mere form 
from a Copartnership to a Corporation. [T. H. Pease agent in New 
Haven. | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

A Discourse delivered January 31, 1866, at the funeral of the Rev. Samuel W. 
8. Dutton, D. D., Pastor of the North Church in New Haven. By Leonard 
Bacon, 1866. 8vo. pp. 32. With a portrait. For sale in New Haven by F, 
T. Jarman. Price, 25 cents. For which sum it will be mailed on receipt of the 
money. 

Memorial of Elisha Lord Cleaveland, New Haven. 1866. 8vo. pp. 70. T. 
H. Pease, publisher, New Haven. Price, 50 cents. For which sum it will be 
mailed on receipt of the money. 


* The Restoration ; or the hope of the early Church realized. By Rev. Henry 
Rixey, late Pastor of the First Presbyterian church, Montrose, Pa. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English & Co. 1866, 24mo. pp. 288. 
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Sermons preached on different occasions during the last twenty years. By the 
Rev. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D. D., Prebendary of St Paul’s, and one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary, Reprinted from the second London edition, 
Two volumes in one. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 391. 

The Holy Comforter; His Presence and His Work. By J. P. Thompson, 
D.D. Sq. 16mo, pp. 210. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

Christian Unity and its Recovery. 12mo, pp. 119. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The Restoration ; or the Hope of the Early Church Realized. By Henry A. 
Riley. With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Seiss,D. D, Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co. 16mo. pp. 288. (Price, $1.25. Upon receipt of which it will 
be sent by mail, prepaid.) 

Discourse on Human Depravity. By 8S. S. Schmucker, D. D, Gettysburg. 
1865. 8vo. pp. 15. 

History of Congregationalism from about A. D, 260 to the Present Time, in 
Continuation of the Account of the Origin and Earliest History of this System of 
Church Polity, contained in “A View of Congregationalism.” By George Punch- 
ard. Second edition. Rewritten and greatly enlarged. Two volumes, 12mo. 
pp. vii., 562; xiii, 519. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1865. 

The Prominent Characteristics of the Congregational Churches. A Lecture. 
By George Mooar, San Francisco. 1866. 16mo, pp. 60. 

The Theater. A Sermon delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio. By T. E. Thomas, D, D. With the subsequent discussion between T. E. 
Thomas, D. D. and I. A. McMahon, Esq. 16mo. pp. 56. 

The Cross in the Cell. Conversations with a prisoner while awaiting his execu- 
tion. By a Minister of the Gospel. American Tract Society. Boston. 16mo., 
pp. vi., 236. 

_The Living Forces of the Universe. The Temple and the Worshipers. Know 
snd Govern Thyself. By George W.Thompson. Philadelphia: Howard Chal- 
len. 1866, 12mo. pp. 858. 

The Threatening Ruin; A Discourse for the Times, By Joseph A. Seiss, D. D. 
Philadelphia. 1866. Smith, English & Co. 16mo, pp. 39. 

A Discourse pronounced at the dedication of the Union Chapel in Santiago, 
January 7, 1866. By the Rev. David Trumbull. Valparaiso. 1866. 8vo, 
pp. 19. 

Short Sermons to Newsboys. With a history of the formation of the News- 
boys’ Lodging House. Illustrations. 16mo, pp. vi., 244. New York: C. Serib- 
ner & Co, 

Earnest Christian’s Library. Volume I. Plain Words on Christian Living. 
By Charles John Vaughan, D. D. 16mo. pp. 221. The Cross of Jesus; or 
Heaven on Earth to Me. By the Rev. David Thompson. 16mo. pp. 164. Sure 
Words of Promise. 16mo, pp. 499. The Soul Gatherer. By the Author of 
“The Way Home.” 16mo. pp. 215, New York: Carlton & Porter. 

The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayland, D, D., L.L.D.; late 
President of Brown University, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. Revised 
and improved edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. (This popular treatise is is- 
sued with the last improvements given it by its lamented author. The bulk of 
the volume is not enlarged, but several chapters have been rewritten.) 
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Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church: Part II. From Samuel to the 
Captivity. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 8vo. pp. xxx., 656. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A History of New England, from the Discovery by Europeans to the Revolu. 
tion of the Seventeenth Century, being an abridgment of his “ History of New 
England during the Stuart Dynasty.” By John Gorham Palfrey. In two volumes, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton, 12mo, pp. xx., 408. xii, 426. 

Lectures on the Study of History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-1861. By Gold. 
win Smith, Regius Professor of Modern History. To which is added a Lecture 
delivered before the New York Historical Society, in December, 1864, on the 
University of Oxford. 12mo. pp. 269. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for 1865. By 
Charles Merivale, B.D. 12mo, pp. 231. New York. 1866. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts. By George H. Moore, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 256. 

The Story of the Embarkation cf Cromwell and his Friends for New England, 
Boston, 8vo. pp. 11. 

The Life of John Brainerd, the brother of David Brainerd and his successor as 
Missionary to the Indians of New Jersey. By Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D. 12mo, 
pp. 492. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, together with a brief synopsis of his writings, 
both philosophical and theological. By William White With an introduction 
by B. T. Barrett. 12mo, pp. 272. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Temperance Recollections, Labors, Defeats, Triumphs; An Autobiography. 
By John Marsh, D. D. New York. 1866. Charles Scribner & Co. 16mo, 
pp. 378. 

Four Years of Fighting: A Volume of Personal Observations with the Army 
and Navy, from the first battle of Bull Run to the Fall of Richmond. By C. C. 
Coffin. 8vo, pp. xvii, 658. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Life and Times of Andrew Johnson, Seventeenth President of the United 
States. Written from a national stand point By a National Man. New York. 
1866. D. Appleton & Co, 12mo. pp. 363. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


The Lost Tales of Miletus, By Sir E. B. Lytton. 1l6mo. pp. 182. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. 16 mo. pp. 271. 

Poems. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” Etc. Miss Dinah M. 
Mulock. 16mo, pp. xi., 260. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ‘“ Blue and Gold.” 

A Noble Life. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1866, 12mo. pp. 302. 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest, By Miss Yonge. 12mo. pp. 339. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Asphodel, Boston. 1866. Ticknor & Fields. 16mo, pp. 224. 

Shakespeare’s Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility, and Suicide. By A. 0. 
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Kellogg, M. D., Assistant Physician State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y. New 
York. Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 16mo. pp. 204. 
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Summer Rest. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866. 16mo, 
pp. 356. 

A Plea for the Queen’s English. Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By 
Henry Alford, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 16mo, pp. xvi., 287. New York: 
A. Strahan, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


On Wakefulness. With an Introductory Chapter on the Physiology of Sleep. 
By William A. Hammond M. D. 12mo. pp. 93. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
&Co. Price, $1. 

. Obseure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. By Forbes Winslow, M. D. Second 
American, from the Third and Revised English edition. 8vo. pp. 483. Philadel- 
phia: H. C. Lea. Price, $4.26. 

Principles of Education, Drawn from Nature and Revelation, and Applied to 
Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” and 
other tales, Two volumes inone. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 
476. 

Spiritualism Identical with Ancient Sorcery, New Testament Demonology and 
Modern Witchcraft; with the testimony of God and man against it, By W. 
M’Donald. New York: Carlton & Porter. 16mo. pp. 212. 

The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on the Elements 
of Crystallization. By John Ruskin, 12mo. pp. 250. New York: John Wiley 
& Son. Price, $1.25. 

The Crown of Wild Olives. Three Lectures on Work, Traffic,and War. By 
John Ruskin. 12mo, pp. xxi.,127, New York: J. Wiley & Son. 

Mr. Dunn Browne’s Experiences in the Army. By Samuel Fiske, Captain 
Fourteenth Connecticut Volunteers, 12mo, pp. 390, Boston: Nichols & Noyes, 
Price, $2. 

Addresses and Proceedings, including the Oration pronounced by the Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell, at the Commencement Celebration, held July 26th, 1865, in honor 
of the Alumni of Yale College, who were in the Military and Naval Service of the 
United States, during the recent war: together with the names comprised in the 
Roll of Honor. 1866. 8vo. pp. 105. 

The Science of Government, in Connection with American Institutions. By 
Joseph Alden D.D, LL. D. 12mo. pp. 248. New York: Sheldon «& Co, 

Addresses and Discourse at the Inauguration of the Rev. George F. Magoun, 
A. M., as President of Iowa College, July 19, 1865. 8vo, pp. 60. 

Patriotic Eloquence; being Selections from One Hundred Years of National 
Literature. Compiled for the Use of Schools in Reading and Speaking. By Mrs. 
©, M. Kirkland. New York: Charles Seribner & Co, 1866. 12mo. pp. 334. 

Poor Matt; or the Clouded Intellect. By Jean Ingelow, l6mo, pp. 125. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

The Great West: Railroad, Steamboat, and Stage Guide, and Handbook for 
Travelers, Miners, and Emigrants to the Western, Northwestern and Pacific 
States and Territories. With a Map of the best routes to the Gold and Silver. 
By Edward H. Hall. New York: D. Appleton &Co. 24mo. pp. 181. 

Indian Corn ; its Value, Culture and Uses. By Edward Enfield. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 16mo. pp. 308. 
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Sun Rays; Fair and Cloudy Skies. By Cousin Carrie, Author of ‘ Keeps 
Good Heart.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo. pp, 270. 

The Young Lady of Pleasure. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, 
New York. 12mo, pp. 316. 

Precious Truths in Plain Words. Boston: American Tract Society. 16mo. 

A Brief Treatise upon Constitutional and Party Questions, and the History of 
Parties as I received it orally from the late Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illi. 
nois. By J. Madison Cutts, Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, U. S.A. New York; 
1866. D. Appleton & Co, 8vo. pp. 221. 

Medical Recolleetions of the Army of the Potomac. By Jonathan Letterman, 
M. D., late Surgeon United States Army and Medical Director of the Army of 
the Potomac. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866, 8vo. pp. 194. 

Brevity and Brilliancy in Chess. A collection of Games at this “ Royal 
Pastime,” ingeniously contested and ending with scientific problems culled from 
the whole range of chess literature. By Miron J. Hazeltine, Esq. New York; 
D. Appleton & Co, 1866, 12mo. pp. 249. 

Medical Electricity ; Embracing Electro-Physiology and Electricity as a Thera- 
peutic ; with special reference to Practical Medicine; showing the most ap. 
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